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ETUDE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

We will send to any one sending us 25 cents 
any three copies qf The Etude from May to 
October. This is not simply a trial subscrip¬ 
tion offer. It means.-the bridging over of the 
summer season. It means the keeping aiive 
of musical interest in every teacher’s scholars 
from the spring to the fall season. Hundreds 
of teachers take advantage of this offer. 

Ignoring the above reasons, a person who 
receives for 25 cents these three issues will 
receive almost fifty new and standard pieces 
of music at the cost of about one-half cent 
each. This is an addition to the inspiration 
and the interest which is awakened by the 
reading matter. One article in this issue, Dy 
X. Scharwenka, is well worth the whole year’s 
subscription price. The July number, notice 
of which will be found in the next.column, we 
could say the same of.. Let every teacher con¬ 
sider this offer, 25 cents cash for any three of 
the summer issues. 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


A “WOMAN’S WORK IN MUSIC” ISSUE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST. 

The summer issues of many magazines are 
given over to the purpose of using up old 
material that has accumulated during the year. 
We feel that this is a great mistake. We 
know that we usually have more time and 
inclination to read during the summer than 
during any other season. Consequently, we 
have prepared one of the very best issues of 
The Etude for the month of July. This issue 
will be quite as important as the issues of last 
December and last April, which brought us 
hundreds of letters of approval. 

We consider readers very fortunate in having 
an opportunity to read the opinions of no less 
celebrities than MME. TETRAZINNI, MME. 

CH, MME. HOMER, MME. GAD- 
LS. H. A. BEACH, MRS. BLOOM- 
MISS MAUD POWELL. 

RIDER-KELSEY and 
we are not in position to 


THE ETUDE ON NEWS-STANDS. 

Many thousands of copies of The Etude 
are sold every month from the news-stands, 
from the counters of the stationers’ stores and 
music stores, in many of the cities of this 
country and Canada’. Nevertheless we have 
been astonished at the number of such stores, 
and news-stands that do not carry The Etude, 
the result of investigation of our own people. 
This is a fact, even though the number of 
copies of The Etude sold only in this manner 
is equal the circulation of almost any other 
musical paper in the world. It may be of 
interest to our friends to know that the cir¬ 
culation of The Etude is almost the combined 
circulation of all the other musical journals. 

Our friends and subscribers can help The 
Etude by buying their single copies from 
their local newsdealer, the extra* copies that 
they de'sire for any particular reasons, any 
back numbers for instance. If the newsdealer 
does not carry The Etude have him 
the copy and perhaps carry a few on 
These he can obtain from his general 
agency. The favor would be increased if 
this office was informed of the name of any 
newsdealer who did not carry The Etude and 
who should. 

SEASONABLE PREMIUMS. 

Durinq the months of pleasant weather the 
camera is a welcome companion on vacation 

For nine subscriptions, new or renewal, at 
full price, we will send to any address, all 
charges prepaid, 

The “Premoette” Folding Camera. 

This is the most popular camera ever placed 
on the market. It loads in daylight with the . 
Premo Film Pack for 2% x 354 pictures. It is 
finished in seal grain leather. Weighs eleven 
■ ounces and measures only 1^x3, x454. A 
marvel of compactness and utility and is cer¬ 
tain to give perfect satisfaction to everyone. 

The “Premo Junior” we can give for only 
four subscriptions. The same quality as the 
folding camera, first class in every particular. 

Oxford Hand Bag for Nine Subscriptions. 

This is a 16-inch bag of the latest style, 
grained' leather with' full leather lining. It 
contains one inside pocket, and is suitable for 
either lady or gentleman. Can be had in 
either russet or brown. Consignee to pay ex¬ 
press charges. 

For those who prefer' a suit case we can 
offer 

A Dress Suit Case for Ten Subscriptions. 

This case -is 24 inches long, strongly made 
of full cowhide leather, lined with Irish linen, 
and has shirt-fold and straps in top and Jiody. 
Steel frame and reinforced ends, brass lock 
and strong Straps; tan or russet. 



do not always come 
artists. It frequently 
her whose fame' may 
is been thinking out 
is the gift of express- 
1 clearly. The Etude 
places particular value upon such articles. 
They bring hew ideas to the music lover and 
present old ideas in a new and fresh form. We 
have therefore solicited the assistance of many 
.of the ‘most capable women writers of our 
having made estab- 
.selves in the musical 
ho will assist in this 
Ashton, Miss Harri- 
Chittenden, Mrs. Fay 
Simmons Davis, Miss Lorna Gill, Mrs. Her¬ 
mann Kotzschmar, Miss Florence Leonard, 
Miss Helena Maguire, Mme. Pupin, Miss 
Fanny Morris Smith, Miss Fanny Edgar 
Thomas, Miss E. L. Winn and others. 

Although the main part of this issue will 
be devoted to “Woman’s Work in Music,” 
there will be other articles of general musical 
educational interest which will make this num¬ 
ber of The Etude entertaining and especially 
of the issue remains the 



dislike to 


•THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN MUSIC. 

The next issue will have a wide appeal to 
the girls and women of our country, and we 
will thank any of our readers who will take 
the trouble to inform their friends in advance 
of this fact. Miss Lorna Walsh, who has the 
gift of writing upon technical" subjects and 
imbuing them with wit, human interest and 
literary charm, tells of the part that women 
have taken in the development of music in 
America. _ 

$100.00 PER DAY. 

Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the well-known 
concert and oratorio soprano, who, aside 
from having the distinction of being the high¬ 
est salaried church singer in the United States 
(she receives $5,000 per year or $100 per 
Sunday), has also the distinction of being the 
first American-trained,- American-born so¬ 
prano to achieve a notable success at Covent 
Garden Opera, London. In a coming issue she 
will present our readers with interesting 
views upon, the subject “Why American Girls 
in Opera.” 


ER IN ADVANCE. 

t already a subscriber to The 


or: 

If you are i _ v 

take the- precaution of • 
:e from your dealer. We 
.... any of our regular read- 
edition is out of print it is 
obviously impossible for us to print others. 
Any dealer is glad to accommodate you by 
taking your order in advance. 

























































































PUBLICATIONS OF G. SCHIRMER: NEW YORK 


NEW PIANO MUSIC RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


RENE L. BECKER 

Op. 20 . Deux morceaux 

No. x. Gavotte ... 

No. 2 . Toccatella. 

Two attractive little teaching pieces of the 
ond grade of difficulty, simply and tastefully wi 


i: £S :: 


cuHy° They 6 ! 


‘ten (Thepuppets). Polka 50c 
about third grade in diffi- 





WALTER MORSE RUM MEL 

A prelude in Bbm.. 

A strone nobly-conceived movement of classic 
breadth aSd power, admirably wrought, and about 
grade 6 in difficulty. 

HENRI VAN GAEL 

Aquarelles. Trois'morceaux:, 

S Op g i39. Les lutins (The goblins).60 

Op. ua. Tout en rose (All is rosy). Valse.60 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


The Latest Songs Kate Vannah 

MY NEED OF THEE. .50 

(Dedicated by permission to Mme. Schumann-Heink) Key Eb, 
range g-D. By composer of " "TIS HOME WHERE THE HEART IS." 

(3 keys) 

UNDER WIDE AND STARRY SKIES. .50 

Key C. range G-F; key Bb, range d-E; key G, range b-C. (Words by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. From his "Poems and Ballads.”) By the com¬ 
poser of "GOOD-BYE, SWEET DAY." (3 keys) 

BRAVE LOVE. .50 

RE^OSiTsT (ekLysT ^ By ^ C ° mP ° Ser ° f ‘ ,THREE ‘ 

TOGETHER, THOU AND I.. .50 

'* SINtflNG By **“ 

SUNSET. 50 

LOVE y is'TO%." E {a k ke y ysT' ra " ge ** By the C ° mpOSer ° f “ WHEN 

THE WAY I’D GO.50 

SOi?G y,DB 3 ke 11 ^ 6 g D ' key F ’ raI >ged- F . By the composer of “CRADLE 

MAYING...... >so 

dreams’iBeamed 6 " ^s’keysf 6 ^ By the composer of ‘‘the 

sweet - 5o 




WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUB. CO. 


A Modern School for the Violin 

B V 

August Wilhelm j and James Brown 


|Tl HE P ur P° s . e of this work is to provide, in one 
kaeisoed systematic and comprehensive scheme, all 


systematic and comprehensive seneme an 

- that is necessary for the acquirement of the 

o„i s Art , of Modern Violin Playing. “A Modern 
SSltt consists of Six Books devoted 

Violin alon ^i P T* Ce ’ Six Books of Sadies for 
Pianoforte n a’ 3 ^ ge number of Pieces with 

SDedallv eH>?? mP u niment ’ the Violin P arts being 
specially edited for the purposes of teaching. 


1A. Technical Practice (1st Position) . . 
- m ° ft* *\ 2n c d - u i L nd 3rd Positions) 
1st to 5th Position) 


| I 

1R‘ Ditto 

£ g"« Si.lsa.sy 1 ”> 

» sss gss ■■ ■ 


H - W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

NOVELLO & CO., Ltd., Londor 
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TO ETUDE READERS 

GREATEST REDUCTIONS 
EVER MADE ON 

E.T. Pauli Music Co.’s 

Best Publications 

28 Magnificent Marches 

Nothing Better Published 

'1 


!J mjaWpieco... 

11 Home Oomlng^Mftrch*. e'.'t. plul“s Yate.L!'. 

SEE OUR SPECIAL PRICES 

Any single copy, 20c.; any 4 copies, 6( 
ly 6 copies, 80c.; any 8 copies, $1.00f If 
>u mention THE ETUDE, and your money 
ck. if not more than satisfactory. 


E.T. PAULI MUSIC CO.’iSvl 


HARMONY TEXT BOOKS HARMONY BLANK BOOKS 


am 





iXi BWtobLon, and 


A. G. COMINGS, 


er, OBERLIN, 0. 



CARSE TECHNIC FOR PIANOFORTE 

By Herbert E. Carse 

Finger, hand and arm positions and strokes 
ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS and. accurately 
described. Endorsed by many of tl\e greatest concert 
pianists. Price $2.00 postpaid to any address 

CARSE TECHNIC PUB. CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALL NEW SONGS 

1. Rest In Paradise, with grand V fln al, 00c. 2. We Meet 

pies, l°0c each! 1 JOHLN cflLvMMoi 1), Publisher? 


“You Live for Me, Dear, I’ll Live for You” 


l: moqtjin company 


DO YOU 

Play a Brass, Reed, or Stringed Instrument? 

Yes? Then you should have a Trinity Music 
Stand (3 in - ‘ J - *« J - 


is \:m 


Songs for Children 


BETTER BE GOOD. Solo., 

°°MR?BODK“N8ANDWIDOwil^KYNS. t D» 
“PLAYMATES:”^?tor 4*1™. ™I“ 

Fillmore Music House ‘Lw’Bibio how's 


CHRISTENSEN'S 

RAGTIME 

INSTRUCTION BOOK for PIANO shows 
THE C A U LD R O N . RAG 

the I r m e n a rag 

SPECIAL: All the. Above Sent^for $1 

AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN 


Publishers of Music can increase 
of Their Publications by adver 

the etude. 

SEND FOR RATES 


MUSIC SURPRISE PACKAGE 


to“"a' k E? B 


»e“jumonaS’,’’ “ChlUlhmid 

aEi^s en MraV°cokpAy^ 


THE 

6 


BREHM’S MONTHLY BARGAIN 


^^FuU of°harmony and melody. Teachers are delig 


Splendid for teaching 


l March Two-step— By F. H. Losey. A 
l dashing two-step that ia easy to play. 


BREHM BROS. 


STUDENTS PLAY 

Gloaming, Reverie, 20c. 

Sorority, Mazurka, 20c. 

Melvina, Waltzes, 20o. 

Yankee Kids, March, 20c. 

Birth of the Flowers, Reverie, 20c. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE 

CHAS. E. ROAT MUOIC CO. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



THE QUICKEST MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE 



ZL 


Theodore Presser 

For Everything in Music 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, as a sequel to 
the foundation of the ETUDE (then only a journal for 
piano teachers), the publishing house of Theo. Presser 
was founded to furnish practical teaching material in con¬ 
formity with the suggestions and advice of the journal. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS have been issued continually—ever 
abreast of the times—adapted to all modern educational demands, 
carefully edited and annotated by the foremost teachers of the day, 
and all of the most helpful character. 


PROMPTNESS. A stock, second to none, drawn from every 
quarter of the world, linked with a corps of efficient and trained 
workers, means the correct filling of an order on the day of its receipt , 
whether for one piece of music or the stocking of a music store. 


ECONOMY means not only the giving of the larg¬ 
est discounts possible and the most favorable terms, 
but, mark you, fair retail prices as well. Our best 
endeavors are devoted to the teacher’s interests, 
saving time, thought, labor, giving the greatest value 
for the least outlay. 


SATISFACTION. No doubt the greatest factor in 
the success of any business is the personal confidence 
engendered by fair and helpful dealings. No less than 
25,000’accounts are on our books, denoting satisfac¬ 
tion in our publications and satisfaction in our service. 

THIS BUSINESS founded on the above principles has grown to be the largest mail order music 
supply house in the world and is now established in a permanent home, six stories in height, 44 x 150, 
with an annex— all carefully planned and thoroughly equipped to attend to the wants of 

Every Teacher, School and Conservatory in the United States and Canada 


INFORMATION AND CATALOGUES on any subject in m 
nal and helpful ideas to aid the teacher) is very liberal; 1 


;; the On Sale plan (one of our many origi- 


nal and he'pfu 1 ideas to aid the teacher) is very liberal; our New Music Idea pleases every teacher. Send us a postal 
card order as a tnal. Write to-day for first catalogues and general information as to our method of dealing 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW PUBLICATI 



Special 

To 

Readers 
of THE 
ETUDE 


want every teacher and lover of good 
music to become acquainted with the 
compositions of Mr. Sydney P. Harris. Mr. 
Harris’ style of writing is forceful, dainty 

Romance—Piano Solo, Gr. 41 Key D fiat. Beautiful 

11 —Violin anrl Plane o„. 


The following numbers s 
positions, unexcelled for t 
Soulful Eyes—Novelette. A pi 
Defenders of the Fine. A gr. 
I and My True LoveValtze 

^"adjlivewSt Wal ^« 


Complete cop 




The Sydney P. Harris Co. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE ETH»E 


Why Some Teachers Fail! 


M ANY music teachers fail to earn a comfortable living because their sta 
more pupils than others, and why parents'so often change from one 

keeping busy all the time. You will get more enjoyment out of your work, do -- - 

yourself, your community and your art, to both get the best ana give the best. It is now for the nrst 
Normal instruction through the aid of correspondence lessons (and thus raise your standard) given 


, . . , . • That is one reason why some teachers have 

“tche^ranother Rafse your standard 1 and you will have less trouble i. 


your work, and make more money. You ... 

made possible for you to receive a course of 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 


as you will see by readi 

ADA H. HOLMES. S 


Sherwood Music School 


6. THE USE OF T 
and correct us 
blending the h 


Chicago, January 12, 1909. 

ft Whom It May Concern!* 

I have long been requested to publish my principles of piano 
study, for the benefit of those »ho ore unable to study with me 
privately. For the past three years I have been engaged in preparing 
a course of lessons thoroughly ooveping this subject, and am giving 
the work through the medium of the Slegei-Myers Correspondence School 
of Music, in the form of weekly lessons with examinations thereon, 
adapting the University Extension plan, that is so successful in 
other lines, to the study of musio. 

If a piano student Is to beoomo a good pianist, and a good 
musician as well, it Is essential that his teacher should lnstruot 
him along several different lines. If the teacher does not do this he 
is either CARELESSLY NEGLECTING THE STUDENT’S INTERESTS AND RIGHTS, 
or is INCOMPETENT. There are so many cases where a student spends 
his time and money-for musio lessons and yet is not instructed in some 
of the most essential features of piano playing, that I am led to 
repeat an opinion frequently discussed by some of our leading musio 
teaohere, that ” THERE SHOULD BE A STRICT CENSORSHIP OR LAW REGULATING 
MUSIC TEACHING.” 

The competent musio teaoher should lnstruot his pdpils along all 
of the following lines: 

1. MELODY. The pupil should be taught to recognize MELODY 
oorreotly and in a praotioal manner; to phrase it, and mould the 
certain laws and standards of proportion 
:t has been said that ‘‘GENIUS IS ONLY A CORRECT 


, knucklea 


d printed 


e taught how to identify different 
ve their relations to the musio 
ned ability to recognize the key 


expression aocording .t 
SENSE n OF°PROPORTIONf” “ " 8B ° 8 

2. HARMONY. The pupil ahoul 
harmonic progressions, and to ob 
he is studying. This includes a 

or keys, of the composition, and the principal chord 

He should, furthermore, be taught to identify modulations. 

SnIncH^ D?IsS{!ANCE 8 i„ 8 S?. ~ e -?- fferen ° e een6rally botle 

3. RHYTHM. The pup’ll shou 
of rhythm, and its relation to 

. u 4 " ^SION. The pupil should be trained to understand the lawa 

whioh goyern musloal expression, the necessary relationship of the 




i correct understanding 


ling the following letter 

ihould be taught the loglaal 
n aid In sustaining and 
separating and detaching tbl 

require. 

7. MECHANICAL SCIENCE. The pupil should be taught MODERN 
MECHANICAL SCIENCE, in regard to the use of the arm, wrist w - 
and fingers with all the possibilities of discrimination 
of these different parts. This involves an understanding 
Independent cultivation, of perhaps fifty muscles of the a 

The ordinary Illogical methods, very largely in use, 

“ETUDES” for study at the piano, scarcely enable the stui 
develop more than one-third of his physical resources. We are more 
or less hampered by traditions, and old-school, illogical, insufficient 
rules about mechanical training of the muscles used in piano playing. 

A higher degree of intelligence is shown by the great composers, in 
the construction of modern classical compositions, and the demands 
they make upon our physical resources. The piano manufacturers. also 
have broken away from old traditions, and by-strict attention lo 
details, are now constructing a piano, the mechanism of which far 
excels that of the old time instrument. It la quite necessary for tha 
player to keep pace with this general advancement, and by carefully 
working on details, develop all the mechanism In himself that is 
used in.piano playing. 

When it comes to carrying out musical ideas at the piano, the 
player should look to his mechanical equipment with a broad 
understanding, recognizing it as A ME’JiS TO AN END. . 

8. LISTENING. With all the features mentioned above, must be 
Included the absolute necessity of training the pupil’s powers of 
listening to every note played, and thus teaching him to govern his 
work from an aesthetic point of view. 

It is the duty and congenial task of teachers of the present day 
to oover different points like those mentioned above in their ’ 

work with their pupils. 

In my correspondence lessons i have taken up these subjects in 
J®!®* 1 ’ 18 , e K? ry *° as f be S innin E with the simplest and most elementary 
£™ 9 ’J U \ table for beginners and pupils of medium grade, as well *7 

®^advancement^ n both°as°niusician 3 and SK? “SJnKS.7 

SlpSSS 

Very truly yours. 


considered singly, e 




different elemen _ 

various combinations. 

5. READING. The pupil should be taught 
reading musio; he should be taught to diiorl 
logically between staccato and legato touch, 
all dynamic effects. He should recognize « 
aooompaniment, syncopations, fundamental ba- 

qualities of tone adapted to the various ^oSs^nS'kiSS o7 exp™ < 


ite definitely and 
i to notice generally 
reading, melody and ' 
and the different 


W 


OUR GUARANTEE 


van furnish abundant evidence that we can help you to raise vour standard . ,. 

°7 p uarant 7 has nr conditions. Ifyou are not satisfied after finishing the course vou Set vnnr . ^^ W,U re f und al ‘ ‘hat it has cost you. 

--w." r»■ ■-».» 

GREAU^Tp^ Of Piano lessons, whiek , have ^ a " ^ 

WILL BB 

y ou have been to me and elating that THE LE SSONS ARB ^SSONS. 

--rytruy, FRANK G. JOHNSON, Sab ' 


We also give a Course in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT 
THOROUGHBASS and COMPOSITION by correspondence 
under Mr. ADOLPH ROSENBECKER and Mr. DANIEL PROTHEROE 

(Both Musicians^ the Highest Standing) 


Fgee_ Sample Lessons Also our beautiful 

which contains a dictionarv of J ,,u . str t ated catalogue, 
on request. WritP ^ t 3ry °* n ? us,ca * terms, mailed 
you are interested \v y ’ stating course in which 
number of Partial C £ ave available a limited 
first to answers !t°eSr^ be aWarded to the 
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SELECTED "CZERNY 
STUDIES 

Revised, Edited and Fingered, with EMIL LIEBLING 


Copious Annotations, by 

IN THREE BOOKS 


PRICE 90 CENTS EACH 


VALUABLE and noteworthy addition to the technical lit¬ 
erature of the pianoforte. This work represents a 
diligent sifting and careful selection of material from 
the entire works of Czerny, including all the popular 
opus numbers, together with many less known, but 
equally meritorious studies. Mr. Liebling s editorial 
work has been of the most exact and painstaking 
character from both the technical and interpretative 
sides ; the annotations are of real practical value and 
musical interest. The three volumes, which are care¬ 
fully and closely graded, the studies being arranged in progres¬ 
sive order, range in difficulty from the early second to the sev- 

enth (Serny’s mastery of technical detail and his mastery of 
musical expression are truly remarkable ; he was a most 
voluminous writer. , , „ , 

It is of course, impossible to study but a small portion of . 
his works, and even in the more generally used opus num¬ 
bers there are many studies which are unnecessary in the pres¬ 
ent day. But in practically every volume there is to be found 
some pianistic gem which should not be neglected. 

The object of this present compilation is to present his very 
best studies of all-grades in attractive and convenient form ioi 
general use. The success of this work has been of the most 
flattering character. It is the best work of the kind ever offered. 

It is printed from beautifully engraved special plates ana 
substantially and thoroughly bound in heavy paper. 


THEODORE PRESSER, philSISLpa. 


L ANDON’S 

Reed Organ Method 

By CHAS W. LANDON. 

Price $1.50. Foreign Fingering. 


This method is of the most practical character and is superior in all points 
to any others in general use. The material has been- selected from the best 
composers, each number being carefully edited and copiously annotated together 
with a short lesson in which every point is fully explained and every possible 
help given the pupil. 

Each number included has been especially arranged for the Reed Organ with 
the idea of bringing out the best possible effects of the instrument. No unadapted 
pianoforte or pipe organ pieces will be found. 

All the material is carefully graded, each new difficulty being prepared for 
by the preceding number. 

Owing to its thorough rudimentary instruction and progressive character this 
work may be used with absolute beginners. Special attention is given to the 
development of the true reed organ touch and to the equal training of the hands. 
All necessary technical material is included, the scales and arpeggios in par¬ 
ticular being introduced- in a logical and interesting manner. 

There is a special chapter on stops and their management. 

MATERIAL TO USE WITH AND FOLLOWING THIS METHOD 

School of Reed Organ Playing. Compiled by C. W. Landon. Four volumes in sheet music 

form. Grades I, II. HI, IV. Each. 

Velocity Studies. Theo. Presser. Grades III-IV.. 

Little Home Player. Twenty-eight pieces in grades I-H. 

Musical Pictures. Thirty-two pieces in grade m . 

Juvenile Duet Players. Sixteen four-hand pieces in grades II-IIL •_., 

Classic and Modem Gems. Fifty-eight pieces in grades III-IV . 

Laus Organi. Three volumes of high-class Reed Organ music. Grades IH to V. Each 

Little Preludes, J. S. Bach. Grades IH-IV. 

Two-Part Inventions. J. S. Bach. Grades IV-V.30 

Three-Part Inventions. J. S. Bach. Grades V-VI.30 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

PHILADELPHIA, .... PENNA. 


Do You Play “Moon Moths” 

The Collection of Three Little Melodies by 
ALBERT KUSSNER 

IF SO'SSHii? 

Dance of theWood-lTyiiipLs 



A Dainty Ulnatrated THEMATIC CATALOGUE of the 
Complete EDITION KUSSNEB Mailed Upon Earnest. 

L. C. KUSSNER, Publisher 
Lincoln Park Station,Chicago, III 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 

Famous publications at Ten Cents a Copy, 
postpaid, it you mention “THE ETUDE” 


Fifth Nocturne, 


isMvrr VioMi'itt 


EIGHTH EDITION 

GRIMM'S 
Practical Instruction Book 


FOR BEGINNERS ON THE PIANO 


founded on a New Plan, aiming In Pro- 
dnee Fluent Readers and Gnnd Timisls 
PRICE, $1.00 
Teacher’s Price, 73c, Prepaid 


OTHER WORKS OF GREAT VALUE : 


The Rationale ef Piano Teehnic 


PUBLISHED BY 

The Geo. B. Jennings Co. 

105-107 W. Fourth St„ CINCINNATI, 0. 


The Best 
Magazine 
Bargains 


Leo. Feist, 134 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


The Etude . $1.50] 

and Designer (Fashions) .50/ 
or McCall’s (with pat- \ 

tern)..50/ 

or New Ideas (Fashions) .50V 
or Modern Priscilla 1 

(Needlework).50/ 

Retail 

$2.00 

CLUB PRICE 

$ 1.70 

The Etude . $1.50] 

and Cosmopolitan Mag* ' 

azine.. 1.00 ( 

or American Magazine. 1.00 | 
or Success Magazine • • 1.00J 

The Etude 

Retail, $2.50 
CLUB PRICE 

; $i .85 

, . e . a . bo : e : $2.50 

The Etude $1.50) 

and Harper’s Bazaar... l.OO/ 
or Good Housekeeping. 1.00) 

or Pictorial Review. 1.00/ 

or Children’s Magazine 1.00) 

or American Boy . 1.00 

or Garden Magazine— 1.001 

The Etude 

Retail 
| $2.50 

CLUB PRICE 

i $ 2.00 

, . e . a . bo : e : $2.65 

The Etude $1.50 

and McClure’s Maga¬ 
zine. 1.50 

or Woman’s Home Com¬ 
panion. 1.25. 

1 Retail, $3.00 

1 CLUB PRICE 

} $ 2.10 

The Etude . $1.50 

and Pearsons (Fic- 

tion).*.. 1.50 

and Designer (Fashions) .50 
and Modern Priscilla 

(Needlework).50 

V Retail, $4.00 

1 CLUB PRICE 

J $ 2.65 

The Etude . $1.50) £“£ 0 “ 

and The Delineator l rh,* fim 

and" Everybody's "Mag- ''° S tp 2*85 
azine (Fiction). 1.50J ^ 

The Etude . $1.50 

and Everybody’s Mag¬ 
azine (Fiction). 1.50 

and World’s Work 

CWorld’s Events). 3.00 

IV Retail, $6.00 
) CLUB PRICE 

j $ 3.60 

The Etude with — 


New Music Review. 2.50 

Harper’s Monthly. 5.50 

Harper’s Weekly. 5.50 

Musician. 3.00 

Choir Herald. 2.40 

Scribner’s Magazino. 4.50 

The Organ. 2.50 

■Outlook (Newonly). 4.50 

The Organist. 3 00 

St. Nict-ota*.••••• 4.50 

Youth's Companion (New)- 3.25 

World To-d«y. 3.00 

Review of Reviews. 4.50 


Add 5 cents to any of the above 
Clubs for a Student's Pronouncing 
Dictionary of-Musicand Musicians. 
Add 10 cents for a cloth bound 
PocketBiography of Beethoven, Mo¬ 
zart, Wagner, Chopin or Liszt. We 
will duplicate any offer made by any 
reputable magazine agency or firm 
in which a subscription to THE 
ETUDE is included. Postage 
charged additional on all Canadian 
and foreign subscriptions. 


The Etude 

1712 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE ■ 
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THEE TIDE 


Important Announcement to Choral 


Societies, Church Choirs, Quartets, 


& All Lovers of Music 


The Wanamaker Store will hold a 

COMPETITION 
CHORAL FESTIVAL 

in Egyptian Hall, Philadelphia, 

June 24-30 (inclusive), 1909 


JUDGES: 

MR. GEORGE W. CHADWICK 

(Director of the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston) 

DR. HORATIO PARKER DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE 

(Professor of Music in Yale Uni- (General Musical Director, Wana- 
maker’s) 


versify) 


The American Composers’ Concerts, the Musicians’ Assembly 
Day, & the other musical events, both in Egyptian and Greek Halls— 
all of which have commanded great interest in musical circles the 
country over—have stimulated this Wanamaker Competition Choral 
Festival, which will arouse greater interest in part singing. To this 
end, the Wanamaker Store invites choruses of mixed voices, choruses of 
men’s voices, choruses of women’s voices, choruses (vested choirs) of 
men’s & boys’ voices, mixed quartet choirs, male quartets & female 
quartets to the great Egyptian 'Hall, Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, begin¬ 
ning June 24 , 1909 , for friendly rivalry in their respective classes. 

The successful organization in each class will be publicly presented 
with an engrossed diploma duly signed by these distinguished officiating 
judges. 

4t The classes in the Competition, all of which, with the exception of 
F,” are open to all, whether organized for sacred or secular work, 
are as follows: 


CLASS “A”—Mixed Voices 
Organizations of 40 mem¬ 
bers upward. 

CLASS “ B ”—Mixed Voices— 
Organizations numbering 
from 20 to 40 members. 

CLASS “C ”—Choruses of 
Men’s Voices. 


CLASSES: 


CLASS “D”—Choruses of 
Women’s Voices. 

CLASS “E”—Choruses (Vest¬ 
ed Choirs) of men & boys. 
CLASS “ F ”—(Mixed) Quar¬ 
tet Church Choirs. 

CLASS “G”—Male Quartets. 
CLASS “H"’—Female Quar- 


TESTS: 

, i™ 6 teStS ;. whiCh h ri been Selected not with the idea of putting 
d,fficult.es in the way of those competing, but to assure perfection ^ 
fimsh rather than md.v.dual technical display, will be mailed upon ~ 
quest together with the Participation Blank and further particulars 

LE^IS BROWNE, M.,Sl DiS, The'w':„ DR k J 

Store, Philadelphia, who will be E rca l, p e"ed , ' he„ 0, 7 


The Wanamaker Stores 

EGYPTIAN HALL PHILADELPHIA 


>e mention THE ETUDE w 


THE 


STEINWAY 

is to-day the only high-grade piano in the 
United States which is made and controlled 
by the direct descendants of its original founder. 

All the rest have been forced to seek the 
alliance or amalgamation with manufacturers 
of cheap commercial pianos. 

Thus time-honored names have become 
mere tradermarks, lacking every vestige of 
individuality. 

Able to pursue its lofty ideals unfettered 
by commercial exigencies, the house of Stein¬ 
way has exerted all its energies in but one 
direction, with the flattering result that to-day 
the Steinway is proclaimed everywhere— 

THE STANDARD PIANO 
OF THE WORLD 


THE RILEY-GAYN0R £5.25 

Supplementary Music for Schools :: y :: !: 

anSbook™'kite''songs^me^n^ K .\ nder * a » ens ™ d Schools, 

lof^esolmus^S S °'^’ 

ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION,'by Jessie L. Gavnor ' A M'.nnnl $ '' # ° 
Bound in full cloth S d writing from dictation are taught 

ft®*- A r“ d in I s 

‘TokT”" taRiv '” on * by 

mediate grades of Schools and desl K ned {or th e Primary and Inter- 

WELCOME SPRING?..5® 

p ™ y ,or ,h ' „ 
° r circulars of the above works . 

sre oiassiioppe^ A bih,"l ENTARV Mus,c 

mediate grades . bnght > two-part chorus for Primary or Inter- 

Vel WADINQ Ve 'A ^™^i”te°^ad^ h . tW °' P ® r * tiuzzin S accompaniment; 
‘■b^'cswing. ''very'pJeas™™ P‘ an ® fcconipaniment. ‘ Excellent 
THE CLOVER TOPS l Inter mediate grades. nc 

companiment. Verv mJwr° n Songf and two-part chorus Piano ac- 
vote"TtaSSSS Stitfr '““'i .«S 

S.orusfoff 15 S T g are b v Mre"Gavnor (I 2 ag ?° ng) The words and 
stirring ° r chiId ren’s voices ’ Piin n ‘ S ° n sonR with thre « part 

d A good ^ 

CLAYTON F. SUMmTco — 

___ * CHICAGO, ILL, 

addressing 



One of the most distress¬ 
ing interruptions that the 
teacher of young children is 
obliged to suffer is that 
caused by protracted sick¬ 
ness. It means, first of all, 
that the pupil is obliged to 
discontinue for some time at 
a considerable loss to the 
teacher and also that the 
.teacher is placed in a posi¬ 
tion in which it is impossible to fill the time lost by 
the extended absence of the pupil. The most annoy¬ 
ing cases are those caused by contagious diseases. 
Certain diseases are particularly contagious, and 
may work havoc in the teacher’s classes unless great 
care is taken. We knew of one teacher who was 
obliged to suspend her work for an entire winter 
owing to an epidemic of whooping cough. There 
is little question that the teacher’s loss was incurred 
by her failure to send home an afflicted child who 
was attending a club meeting at which all of the 
teacher’s junior pupils were also present. Measles, 
chicken-pox, mumps, to say nothing of the dread 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and meningitis, are all 
communicable and deserve the attention of the 
teacher. If you have any reason to believe that 
one of your pupils is afflicted with a contagious dis¬ 
ease it is your duty to disinfect your studio before 
teaching other pupils. The keyboard of your 
piano should be wiped off with a cloth dampened 
with some reliable disinfectant that will not injure 
the surface of the keys. This, in fact, is a precau¬ 
tion that the teacher should take daily. 


he have been to-day? Those three years of reflec¬ 
tion and “auto-investigation” were of the greatest 
value, for he had found himself and that is the 
greatest discovery any man or woman can make. 
The best way to find yourself, to explore yqur 
personality and ascertain your limits and boundaries, 
is to learn to do by doing. . 

Sir Edward Elgar learned to do by doing; Raff 
learned to do by doing; Beethoven, filling countless 
note books with experiments in composition, learned 
to do by doing. That is the way you must learn if 
you would succeed. 

The Etude aims to tell you how to do certain 
things and your teacher may show you how to 
play a certain passage, but all this is useless unless 
you do these things time and time again until they 
have become part of yourself. 

A great military commander once said, “The 
armies on both sides in the Civil War were for the 
most part raw recruits at the outstart. But at the 
end of the second year I honestly believe that, 
fighting together, they could have vanquished the 
combined armies of all Effrope. These were not 
soldiers of theory and military discipline, they were 
soldiers of war.” They had learned .to fight by 
fighting, and that is one of the great secrets of all 
training. 

If you are a teacher you 
have heard the subject of this 
editorial over and over again. 
How hard it is to advise the 
young 


learning 

TO DO BY 
DOING 


Learning to do by doiirg 
is a part of the gospel of at¬ 
tainment, achievement, suc¬ 
cess. In all branches of 
education this fine principle 
should be constantly ob¬ 
served. Of all the many ■ 
splendid things that Froebel, 
the genius of the Kindergar¬ 
ten, taught, this was the 
greatest. All the theory in 
the world is useless unless we put it into practice. 
Many teachers of pianoforte have been obliged to 
learn how to teach solely by finding out for them¬ 
selves. It is possible that they might have become 
more able teachers if they had had a course of 
systematic instruction in the principles of education, 
but to many this has been denied, and instead of 
forsaking their ideals and ambitions they have 
started out to learn for themselves how to teach. 

We know of a well-known American teacher who 
when a student was obliged to remove to a very 
small town, where he supposed that he would have 
no musical advantages whatever. His means were 
limited, but he managed to secure the use of a piano 
and a volume of Beethoven Spnatas. For three 
years he worked together with hi 4 precious Beetho¬ 
ven and when he went back to the great metropolis 
all of his former friends were amazed at his playing. 
Thrown upon his own resources, he was obliged to 
find things out for himself. He was compelled to 
learn by doing. Suppose he had abandoned his 
ambitions, had resigned in despair. Where would 
367 


SHOULD I 
MAKE MUSIC 
MY LIFE 
WORK? 


Take the case of Sir William Herschel. As a 
boy he was an oboist in a famous German band. 
He went to England and became a very successful 
music teacher and an organist of much ability. Yet, 
he was convinced that his real life-work lay in 
another direction. He studied mathematics and 
then undertook the study of astronomy. For years 
he and his devoted sister labored and worked at 
constructing. telescopes until they became two of 
the most noted astronomers of all time. Again, in 
the case of Cesar Cui, we have a man who was a 
“born musician.” He adopted the career of a mili¬ 
tary engineer and it was not until late in life that 
he realized his great musical talent and made a 
place for himself in the modern Russian school of 
composers. 


HAVE 

CONFIDENCE 
IN YOUR 
TEACHER 


woman start- 
i. A .famous 
physician of our acquaint¬ 
ance refuses to advise young 
people who come to him for 
counsel regarding medicine 
as .'a career. ■ His opinion is, 
that if the young friend is to, become a success in 
his profession, he does not require advice regarding 
the choice of the profession. “Be a doctor if you 
can’t help being a doctor, then you will be success¬ 
ful.” This is the aphorism that he applies to all 

If you are thoroughly familiar with a pupil’s work 
and feel that there has been indications of great 
capacity, talent and industry, you may have reason 
to feel that the pupil will triumph in the end. But 
there are still two very essential qualities which all 
successful men and women possess—desire and de¬ 
termination. In order to be very successful at any¬ 
thing you must strongly desire to do that thing 
and then determine to let absolutely nothing stand 
in the way of attaining your desires. 

William Dean Howells, the noted novelist, once 
wrote to the writer in reference to the selection of 
a career: “If you would rather do as you propose 
than do anything else in the world you will proba¬ 
bly be successful at the vocation you have selected,” 
This is a fine way to aid you in determining whether 
you should make music your life work. If you feel 
convinced that nothing could bring more joy to 
your life than the pursuit of music you will doubt¬ 
less find that music is the career for which you are 
best suited. But, if you have any suspicion that 
you might be more successful in some other occu¬ 
pation, by all means adopt that occupation and let 
music become an avocation. 


Do you realize how im¬ 
portant it is to have confi¬ 
dence in your teacher? Do 
you know that unless you 
are convinced that he is do¬ 
ing all for you that could be 
expected of a teacher you 
are not likely to progress 
rapidly and surely? Your 
teacher needs your .confi¬ 
dence. If he has any mis¬ 
givings that you suspect his ability or his earnest¬ 
ness or his methods he is not enabled to give you 
the full value of his instruction. If you are sure 
that your teacher is right, do not permit yourself 
to be swayed by the remarks of others. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to damage a teacher’s 
imputation. An insidious comment made by some 
friend of a rival teacher has often robbed a worthy 
teacher of a desirable pupil. 

Many people seem to spend their time in making 
misclpef of this kind. They commence by praising 
the rival teacher’s methods. The rival teacher is 
•supposed to possess the one great method leading 
to certain musical success. He meets with inevi¬ 
table success in every case, and the material he uses 
is only to be secured from him. In other words, he 
has a monopoly upon all that is good in musical 
education. The means employed by all other 
teachers are obviously deficient and hopelessly com¬ 
monplace. Thus rants the missionary, who is always 
likely to go on discovering new and straighter roads 
to musical salvation. If he succeeds in undermining 
the confidence placed in some well-established and 
thoroughly competent teacher he is delighted. 

Sometimes the pupil is induced to make a change 
and at the outstart the renewed interest which the 
new teacher brings to the work often makes it 
appear that the methods of the old teacher were 
deficient. But as time goes on and the interest 
wanes the pupil often realizes that after all there 
was very little real difference between the two 
teachers. 

Let your teacher know that you have the utmost 
confidence in him. Let him feel it in the grasp of 
your hand, let him see it in the look in ytmr eyes 
and let him hear it in the tone of your voice. It 
will give him courage to meet the many trials that 
continually face him. There is nothing that a 
teacher appreciates more than the loyalty and con¬ 
fidence of his pupils. 
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THE 
SIGNIFI¬ 
CANCE OF 
THE POINT 
OF VIEW 


It does not take much ex¬ 
perience in the ways of the 
world to enable one to real¬ 
ize that it is practically im¬ 
possible to find two people 
who think exactly the same 
upon all things. The soph¬ 
istry of creeds, tfieories and 
dogmas that compel abso¬ 
lute devotion without pro¬ 
viding any latitude for orig¬ 
inal opinion has long been evident. In teaching and 
in playing one must always consider the point of 
view of those with whom one is brought personally 
• in contact. In order to make your message carry 
conviction you must first ascertain how the person 
to whom the message is directed will receive it. 

To teach children, you must understand the child 
mind. You must, to the best of your ability, go 
back and try to picture the way in which you 
thought and acted when you were a child. The 
teacher who comes nearest to the child’s way of 
looking at things is likely to be the best teacher. 
The teacher who imposes his own way of looking 
at things upon the child is rarely ever successful. 

. Over the entrance hall of the great art museum 
in Vienna there is an interesting fresco painting. 
Viewed from the first floor it is especially beauti¬ 
ful, but as the visitor ascends the stairs leading to 
the upper floor the figures become grotesquely dis¬ 
torted and all charm is lost because the picture 
was intended to be viewed from the ground floor 
and not from the upper floors." The remarkable 
thing about it is that the artist; who was obliged to 
paint the picture while standing a* foot or so away 
from it, was able to make it appear as it should to 
those who-stood some fifty or sixty feet under the 
•fresco. In other words, he was obliged to make 
the painting not so as to suit his own point of ' 
view, but that of the visitor. 

Adjusting your instruction to the point of view 
of the pupil has been the subject for many books 
by educational specialists. It is an extremely im¬ 
portant subject, but no less important than that of 
considering the point of" view of the auditor while 
you are playing a piece. Simply because you like 
a piece by no means indicates that all of your audi¬ 
tors may like it. They are entitled to their opinions 
and their experience may have limited their tastes. 

The ordinary auditor knows nothing of form, 
phrasing, rhythm or counterpoint. He simply hears 
a few jingly sounds recurring at intervals. If they 
please him he calls them music. If they bore him 
he calls them rot. Why not play music that the 
auditor may enjoy and let time work the reforma¬ 
tion in his taste? If you attempt to convince him 
against his will you soon find that you are wasting 
your efforts to accomplish an impossible end. 


THE ETUDE 

EUROPEAN MUSICAL TOPICS. 


f ARTHUR ELSON. 


It is far too common an opinion that Wagner was 
always an opponent of Mendelssohn, and thoug 
him merely p mmnnser of musical trifles. This 


i composer of ipusical trifles 


literated that of the earlier master. In Kunstwart a 
number of Wagner’s remarks are quoted to prove 
the contrary. Wagner disliked certain points m 
Mendelssohn, and most musicians will agree with 
him, but in many cases he expressed admiration. He 
speaks of him as a composer “of the richest specific 
talent, of the finest and most versatile cultivation of 
the loftiest and most delicate sentiments,” He adds, 
“If, in the realm of art we wished to give our ap¬ 
proval to personality in music, he would have to re¬ 
ceive a high place.” 

Wagper speaks further of Mendelsshon’s mastery, 
of his well-earned successes, and of the dainty and 
delicate effects of orchestration that we owe to him. 
The “Hebrides” Overture he considered “one of the 
most beautiful pieces we possess.” Wolzogen records 
other frank utterances of Wagner. “Mendelssohn 
was a paysagiste (landscape artist) of the first rank, 
and the ‘Hebrides’ is his best work. In that work 
everything is portrayed with the keenest insight, the 
finest imagination, and the greatest art. The ‘Sea- 
Calm’ is also beautiful, and I am very fond of the 
first movement of the Scotch Symphony. 

“The use of national themes does no harm to any 
composer, especially if he handles them artistically, 
as Mendelssohn does. His adagios, though, are 
much weaker. The ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
Overture, we must remember, was written by a 
fifteen-year-old boy, and is perfect in form. Yet the 
chief theme seems to me inappropriate. It does not 
suggest elves, but flies. In contrast with this youth¬ 
ful -skill, how awkward I seemed to myself in my 
youth, only four years younger than he, when I 
was just painfully beginning my career, and he was 
a full-fledged composer and able beyond all others to 
shine socially. Then I knew of nothing better than 
to imitate him, though I have done far otherwise 
since that time.” 

Wagner considered it unfortunate that Mendels¬ 
sohn, instead of being regarded as a composer of 
special qualities, was made a model for many senti¬ 
mental, and commonplace followers, as “he had all 
the talent that his imitators lacked.” Many other 
remarks show that Wagner’s judgment was accurate 
and not unkind. It is a pity that Mendelssohn him¬ 
self was not more careful in that point, for he al¬ 
lowed his friend Chorley to attack Schumann con¬ 
stantly with the most unlimited and unmerited viru¬ 
lence. 


ceived, at Washington, a silver loving cup, duly j„. 
scribed, and bearing the quotation, 

“It is well for us, O brother. 

That you come so far to see us.” 

When asked to state his most interesting experi¬ 
ence, he spoke of a visit to a friend, in Birmingham 
at whose house Dr. Richter played the Wedding 
March from “Lohengrin” on a pianola. 

SUGGESTED REFORMS IK NOTATION. 

In the Monthly Musical Record, Professor Ebenezer 
Prout, the authority on orchestration, proposes some 
reforms in musical terms, based partly on a paper by 
Niecks. In the first place, he suggests a uniform 
shape for the quarter rest. Then comes a distinction 
between the tie and the slur. Sterndale Bennett 
brought this about in his works, using a horizontal 
. uniting 


MEMORY 

AND 

PHYSICAL 

CONDITION 


Several writers in recent 
numbers of The Etude 
have ‘called attention to the 
necessity for concentration 
in music study. They tell us 
that whjle memorizing, the 
mind must be in its most 
alert condition. The best 
memorizing is done with the 
mental processes at white 
heat.. The more intense the 
ore vivid the recollection, 
ar on both the Northern and 
relate the events of the 


i an interesting biography of 
Beckwith, his boyhood 


concentration the 
Soldiers in our civil 

the Southern sides c __ 

even recounting the days chronologically and telling 
the time of the day. The reason for this is that 
they were governed by physical conditions that 
made them mentally alert to all external impres¬ 
sions. Nevertheless these same men are unable 
to recall thousands of events that have occurred in 
the forty and more years since the war. We be¬ 
lieve that .innumerable pupils waste time dawdling 
before a keyboard and we are confident that if 
teachers use their ingenuity in presenting this fact 
to their pupils in a convincing manner the work of 
their pupils will be improved, and the pupil will be 
spared much unprofitable practice. 

The student in a school of music can be incited 
to emulation only when he is already thoroughly 
grounded, and all the masters teach their several 
subjects with the same end in view. A merely gen¬ 
eral interest in music, on the other hand, however 
lively it may be, does little more than produce a 
desultory enthusiasm, if it produces anything at all 
—Mendelssohn. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 

In the Musical Times is an interesti 
Coleridge-Taylor. Mr. Beckwith, his boyhood 
teacher, writes: I first saw him playing at marbles 
holding a very small-sized violin in one hand and his 
marbles ,n the other.- He was then about six years 
old. I was giving a lesson at the time at a house in 
out ^ don .NeW Road, Croydon, and on looking 
° 1 ?. t .'° f J he wlndow I saw the boy. I was so struck 
with his appearance-a well-dressed, curly-headed 
little dark boy-that I invited him into the house and 

h m e tr IT ° f , SOme Simpk -olin duets beW 

him, which he read perfectly in time and tune ” 
Coleridge-Taylor has had many successes nota 
bly the Orchestral Ballade, Op. 33! but of course th 

whole or m sections, has been nerformed ; ’ 

for‘instance WOrld ‘ Xt ™ g-en at Constantin^ 

»T”'” i’Zzt&Zxrj* - 

times before he is satisfied. “I hav^found^ 
playing most valuable.” he says “in ° ^ Vlohn 

orchestra. The only lesson I e^lr had inor l° r the 
tion was a curious though severe one T ^ c t* estra - 

SO that I might hear how it sounded TV* T °!i C -!l eStra 
copied out the parts myself Whtn Th * dld ‘ and 
Played it sounded awful, but I could not 
better lesson in how not to do it” h had a 
During one o! bis. visit, Amtricl he ^ 


line with vertical dips at the ends for the tie, r 
two notes, and a curved line for the sIut, or legato 
sign. Modern composers would do well to follow 
him. Another radical suggestion is the dropping of 
the English names for the notes—breve, -semibreve, 
minim, crotchet, quaver, etc., the breve being a" 
double whole note. 

There is so much diversity in the meaning of 
“compound time,” in different countries, that the 
remedy here suggested seems unusually good. 
Measures with one accent are to be called simple 
time, 2/4 rhythm being binary and 3/4 ternary. All 
other measures may be regarded as derived from 
these, and may be called duple, triple, or quadruple 
binary or ternary. Thus 0/8 time would be triple ter¬ 
nary. Triple and quadruple binary time are not com¬ 
mon, but examples exist, says Professor Prout. In 
Schumann’s ballade, “Die Lowenbraut,” Op. 31, 
No. 1, the time is marked CC, each measure having 
eight quarter notes and four accents. For triple 
binary, Wagner marked 6/4 = 3/2, in “Tristan.” for 
Kurvenal’s solo, “Wo du bust,” in the third act. It 
seems to the present writer, however, that slow 3/4 
time often takes this triple binary rhythm, especially 
if eighth notes are present. The well-known minuets 
of Mozart and Boccherini are examples. Quick 3/4 
time, as in the waltz, often gives a 6/4 effect of duple 
ternary rhythm. Other points suggested are uni¬ 
form terms in musical form, and the use of “damper 
pedal” instead of “loud pedal.” . 

MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 

German novelties include Scharwenka’s overture 
to Kalidasa’s “Urvasi,” and his new piano concerto, 
the latter played by him for Carmen Sylva, to whom 
it is dedicated. “Brambilla,” a comic opera by 
Walter Braunfels, is to be given at the coming Ton- 
kiinstlerfest. Hugo Kocun’s two new male choruses 
are excellent for their purpose. Klose’s Prelude and 
Double Fugue for organ is an admirable work, 
Gerhard von Keussler’s great orchestral cantata, 
Vor der Hohen Stadt,” won much success at Prag. 
So did Wilhelm Berger’s Fugue and Variations at 
Dresden. Paul Scheinpflug’s “Overture to a Com¬ 
edy of Shakespeare” is still played, but the critics 
have not yet deeided whether it was “Love's Labor 
Lost” or “Much Ado About Nothing.” 

Paris gave approval to Albert Roussel’s “Forest” 
Sy j 1 ^*J° ny -’ Salvayre’s “Solange” (Opera Comiquel. 
and Maurice Reuchsel’s foncertstuck for violin. In 
Geneva the entr’acte from “Lcs Jumeaux de' Ber- 
game, by Dalcraze, was much applauded. The 
Spanish Fantaisie and other works of Gevaert are be¬ 
ing performed in many places as a memorial to him. 

In Italy, Frederic Alfano’s lyric drama, “II Prin- 
wt P ? ,, llah '” was 8'ven at Genoa, while Dante Lazi’s 
Jela, based on “The Prisoners of the Caucasus.” 
was well received at -Bergamo. It seems as if the 
recent violence against the Young Turks could be 
explained. An opera named -“Mirch” was recently 
produced in Constantinople, to celebrate their cause. 
As it was prolonged through eight acts, the audience 
wa * l us tly incensed, and perhaps no longer young. 

Moscow heard Godickc’s new symphony, with 
motto from Goethe, .“Des Lebens Pulse schlagen 
trisch lebendig.” Bubek’s symphonic poem - . “Sister 
eatrice, was another novelty. Rachmaninoff’s 
concerto. Op. 18, is much appreciated in Germany- 
n England, Rutland Boughton has set “The Skele¬ 
ton ln Armor,” and Covent Garden has accepted 
At 6 ,^' lda nger’s “Tess,” based on Hardy’s novel. 

. . s Gynn, a female chorus was much dis- 

^ a mouse, but next evening they found that 
kind friend had left mouse-traps in the chairs. A 
MnfH. p ™? ram announced Handel’s “Revenge to 
a Gnes,” but on second thoughts this is not 

a novelty, save in its title. 



r Editor's Note.— In pursuance of its policy of presenting 
the best thought upon modern musical educational problems 
hv the foremost teachers and writers of Europe as well as 
our home country, we publish! this month the following im- 
nnr t„nt nrtlele bv Xaver Scharwenka, whose fame as a com¬ 
poser andas a teacher is international. Herr Scharwenka is 

servatory*<ff . 

cK for^March. The following 'Vnn^a^a neeria 

parUculady 1 Inter¬ 
ested.] 


It is not always the fault of the method if the 
results of teaching do-not come up to expectations. 
No rule, no advice, no direction in the. art of piabo 
playing can be so clearly defined with mere words 
that the misunderstanding of a more or less im¬ 
portant detail, or a misapplication, could be pre¬ 
vented with absolute certainty. If it could, there 
would be no more need for piano teachers; the 
student would simply have to buy a good instruction 
book and a piano school and follow the given rules 
as he or she understands them. I have seen and 
heard such students, and while most of them were 
unusually serious and ambitious in their endeavor, 
and a few had,even more than the average portion 
of musical intelligence, they were without a single 
exception very bad piano players. 


NEW VS. OLD METHODS. 

In this respect the jnost havoc is done by the prop¬ 
agators of a new so-called “natural piano technic.” 
The discovery that much was wrong in the older 
school of piano playing and that • more especially 
the old habit of a thoroughly fixed and rather arti¬ 
ficial position of hands and fingers, and also the 
ill-conceived idea that the movement of the fingers 
ought to be “isolated,” were absolutely detrimental 
to the very purpose they aimed at, seems to have 
turned the head of some rather theoretical peda¬ 
gogues. In their joy over the great find they threw 
overboard with the many errors all the positive and 
valuable acquisitions accumulated during the last 
century by the genuine heroes of the pianoforte. 
These all too eager prophets did not do much dam- 
,-tge to the knowing, but they caught the fancy of 
the beginners whose self-confidence is -on a par 
with their immaturity, and they caught them all the 
easier because they promised them so much less 
work and so much quicker results. 

While the discoveries to which the modern physi¬ 
ological researches of piano technics have led us 
will release the pupil of much labor by excluding 
so much superfluous hard work, they will not dimin¬ 
ish the quantity of his mechanical exercises to any 
great extent. The new theoretical rules derived 
from the new physiological discoveries are apt to 
abbreviate the road leading to artistic “maestria,” 
if—properly applied in practice. 

In the whole- field of piano technics there is no 
portion more open to misunderstanding and misap¬ 
plication than the one treating octave playing, and 
it is peculiar that just the eagerness .after quick 
results is Ty far the greatest danger in which the 
ambitious student may fall when he practises 
octaves. And the damage that may be done by 
over exertion in octave playing is a heavy and in 
some cases an irreparable one. Even though the 
student applies the sanest and most rational method, 
if he goes about it with too much vehemence he 
may hurt his progress ‘very seriously. Besides 
there is nothing more discouraging in a general 
way than a lot of hard work done without any 
apparent result." 

There is no other safeguard against such failure 
than constant watchfulness, and those who are so 
overenthusiastic about the new physiological dis¬ 
coveries should remember the most important physi¬ 
ological diagnosis of everything concerning the 



mechanical execution, namely: that the seat of the 
technic is in our brain. Uninterrupted mental con¬ 
trol, with all our critical- forces wide awake, will 
prevent us from overdoing a good thing and help 
us apply good advice with good judgment. “Use 
your brain,” written in big letters and hung up 
over the piano, would not deface the walls of yoqr 
study! 

THE FOUNDATION OF OCTAVE TECHNIC. 

But before I can point out what one has to avoid 
I will have to state briefly the foundation of a 
rational octave technic. 

Since it cannot be denied that octave playing re¬ 
quires more muscular strength of the arms than 


for instance runs and arpeggios do, one must not 
ignore the necessity of helping to.strengthen these 
muscles before the real octave work is begun. It 
likewise demands a greater elasticity of the wrist 
and the elbow joints, consequently that will have to 
be considered in the preparatory exercises. 

Long experience and careful observations have 
^convinced me that there is no better way of de¬ 
veloping strength and agility of the muscles and 
joints of the arm than by practicing legato —octaves 
in a very slow tempo; and in a special way, I may 
add. It would lead too far to give details about 
this special way, but I may say that much: to do 
the first slow legato octave exercises in contrary 
motion, will bring those muscles of the arm into 
action which mostly n6ed strengthening and, fur¬ 
thermore, it will help to make the wrist work more 
nimble. As such a preparatory exercise I recom- 

(R. H.) C, C#, D, Dff, E, Eb. D, Db. etc. 

(L. H.) E, Eb, D, Db, C, C#, D, Df, etc. 

(Two octaves lower.) 

Of course, the fingering for this little exe'rcise 
is the fifth on the white, the fourth on the black 
keys. 

THE ADVANTAGE -OF LEGATO OCTAVES. 

It may seem queer to start the octave technique 
with the legato touch variety, but those who do will 
find after a while that it helps them—besides 
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strengthening their muscles—to adapt hands and 
arms to several peculiar requirements of staccato- 
octave playing as well. The most important of these 
requirements is the frequent change of high, and low 
position of the wrist, a most efficient device to avoid 
physical exhaustion. ' . 

Since we know by experience that exhaustion in 
octave playing cannot be prevented by strenuosity 
of the muscles—though it will naturally enter soonef 
if the muscles are weak and flabby—*e have to. look 
for other resources. The origin of exhaustion is, no 
doubt, the fact that in striking an octave with the 
fingers of one hand we are bound to bring these two 
fingers in a more or less fixed position. If, the oc¬ 
taves follow each other quickly the fingers won’t.find 
time to relax between the strokes, and - a stiffening 
of a considerable portion of muscles and sinews fol¬ 
lowed after a while by a thoroughly cramped condi¬ 
tion of the hand is the consequence.- This changing 
from high to low, and vice versa, is a great blessing 
for all quick and stationary octave work; that is the 
kind which tires the wrist and the arm sooner than 
any other. The change must be executed with a 
certain neatness and without special effort, otherwise 
it would become too conspicuous and sp,oil the even¬ 
ness of execution. 

Pupils that would never would have been able to 
play the finale of Liszt’s sixth Rhapsodie with the 
proper speed have conquered the difficulty through 
the ‘smart application of the alternating high and 
low wrist. ' However, even this changing is not a 
full .substitute for relaxing, and we all know- that 
only an entire relaxing can remove the paralyzed 
" feeling caused by the cramped condition of the 
muscles. With the changing of the wrist from high 
• to low in regulated and short intervals one can 
postpone exhaustion a considerable time, but not 
prevent it entirely. 

And the sooner the student realizes that there is 
no way of ultimately escaping the state of complete 
exhaustion, the -quicker he wili learn to use his 
strength economically. It is wiser to watch the 
symptoms of approaching tiredness and slow down 
accordingly, than to forpe the thing and come to a 
sudden standstill involuntarily. This does not mean 
that one should stop at the first sign of pain; on the 
contrary it is advisable to go ahead in a less strenu¬ 
ous and rapid way. Thus the endurance will grad¬ 
ually increase and finally enable the player to risk a 
tour de force when, at the occasion of a public per¬ 
formance, he is expected to show his mettle. 


OCTAVE SKIPS. 

If the practice of chromatic octaves in legato style 
prepares the player for the easy change of wrist in 
staccato octaves, legato octaves in diatonic major and 
minor scales and in broken chord passages do a sim¬ 
ilar service. They should he soon intermingled, 
however, with a few staccato strokes in regular pro¬ 
portions. This will offer moments of quick and 
effective relaxation, and thus the general endurance 
will be gradually augmented. It will also help to 
measure mechanically, or rather automatically, the 
distances between, the different intervals in skips and 
thus will serve to avoid striking wrong notes. It is 
just in those skips where the followers of that mis¬ 
understood “natural technique” come to grief. With 
their principle of absolute “looseness” they are un¬ 
able to keep the distance of the intervals and the re¬ 
sult is invariably a muddled passage. The old rule 
that in the moment of striking the key, the organ 
which do&s it must remain in a fixed condition still 
holds good, though attention must be- directed to the 
danger of letting other parts of the hand participate 
in this fixed state. 


HAND AND ARM CONDITIONS. 

We.have to discriminate, however, between octaves 
played from the wrist and such played with the 
lower arnj, though in very many cases a sort of 
combined action is the only proper way. In fact, 
to eliminate the co-action of the lower arm more 
rigorously is only advisable in some cases where ut¬ 
most lightness and rapidity is essential. This re¬ 
striction to the wrist alone should only be employed 
for a short .while in order to prevent stiffening of the 
wrist. It is clear that if the wrist is kept in a stiff 
position for any length of time, the lower arm is cut 
off from participating, respectively supporting the 
movement, which means that the possibility of relax¬ 
ing is stopped. 

Another danger is encountered when the pupil 
has acquired the habit of throwing back his hand 
too forcefully and too high. It is true that pre¬ 
paratory exercises tending to acquire a clean and 
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• precise touch for the octave work demand a some¬ 
what exaggerated throwing back of the hand, but in 
its applied state such exercise must lose every ves¬ 
tige of the preparatory element, and must be re¬ 
duced to its exact and practical purpose. The tempo 
itself will regulate this in so much that a rapid 
tempo would not allow the waste of time caused by 
aa exaggerated and ostentatious throwing back of 
the hand. 

AVOIDING EXHAUSTION. 

As the change from high to low wrist is undoubt¬ 
edly tlje best protection against premature exhaus¬ 
tion, a few more words about the way how to apply 
it may be welcome to the reader.. In a general way 
one can say that the lower position is best suited for 
the white keys and the higher position for the black 
keys; however, this rule cannot be adhered to except 
where there is such a regular change of white and 
black keys; in all other cases it has to be modified. 
But when in doubt whether to apply the high or low 
position, the pupil may always fall back on this rule. 
Moreover, it is not sufficient to discriminate between 
high and low position; there is also a normal posi¬ 
tion of the wrist, taking the middle between the two 
extremes. . 

Low position means that the wrist is below the 
level of the keyboard. The change to the higji (or 
normal) position is accomplished by a sudden ex¬ 
tension of the forearm. As I mentioned before, 
quickness and a certain elegance in executing this 
change is essential for its usefulness, and the pre¬ 
liminary legato exercises in very slow chromatic" 
steps will serve best to acquire these qualities. 

If the pupil will follow these rules and desist from 
being too eager about the quick development of his 
octave technique, he may save his hands from in¬ 
juries through strain. I have tried to put the rules 
before the reader in as plain a way as possible and 
thus avoid misconception and misapplication. Now 
if the student will never fail to use his own judg¬ 
ment in applying them when he practices he may 
acquire a high degree of endurance and brilliancy in 
octave playing without ever falling a victim to strain 
and over-exertion. 


SCHUMANN AND CHOPIN. 

Schumann, like Beethoven, revels in a mass of 
sound. But his sound is far more sensuous and chro¬ 
matic. He loved to use all the pedal that was pos¬ 
sible, and had but little objection to hearing all the 
notes pf the scale sounding at once. He is said to 
have liked dreaming to himself, by rambling through 
all sorts of harmonies with the pedal down; and the 
glamour of crossing -rhythms and the sounding of 
clashing and antagonistic notes were most thoroughly 
adapted to his nature. A certain confusion of many 
factors, a luxury of conflicting elements, which some¬ 
how make a unity in the end, serves admirably to 
expr . e L s *. ! he complicated nature of the feelings and 
sensibilities and thoughts of highly organized human 
beings in modern times. Chopin’s style has colored 
almost all pianoforte music since his time, in respect 
of the manner and treatment of the instrument- and 
many successful composers are content merely to 
reproduce his individualities in a diluted form. But . 
bchumann has exerted more influence in respect of 
matter and treatment of design. With him the sub¬ 
stance is of much greater significance, and he reaches 
to much greater depths of genuine feeling. 

There must necessarily be varieties of music to 
suit all sorts of different types of mind and organi- 
zation and Chopin and Schumann are both better 
adapted to cultivated and poetic natures than to 
simple, unsophisticated dispositions. That is one of 
the necessities of differentiation; and music which is 
concentrated in some special direction can only meet 
rhor/?t, P ?fn from . th ? se .who possess the sensitive 
chord that the music is intended to touch. There 

C ° P10US enough to have sympathy 
with the dreamers as well as the workers; but, as a 
rule, the world is divided between the two Peoole 
" h ° much imagery and luxury of sensation do 
not want to listen to Cherubini’s best counterpoint 
and those who only love energy and vital force do 
to listen to the love scenes in the Walkure 
But as illustrating the profusion of sensations, the 
poetic sensibility, and even the luxury and intellec- 

lifA h rhA t e pa fc 0r ! and the ea Serness of modern 
life, Chopin and Schumann between them cover the 
ground more completely than all the rest of the mod- 

i ,o8eu ”- si ' »*« 


THE ETUDE 

HOW TO AWAKEN MUSICAL THOUGHT. 

BY MINNIE LOVI: 

Pupils must-be taught to put thought into their 
work, for much depends on right thinking. How 
to awaken thought in each individual pupil is often a 
trying problem for the teacher. Many celebrated in¬ 
structors have told us in lectures and essays how 
to train the muscles .of the hands and arms, that they 
may develop properly for the special work that is 
required of them in learning to play an instrument. 
Comparatively few of these teachers tell us -of the 
means used by them to awaken thought in the 
minds of their pupils. 

Many pupils show by their work that their musical 
faculties are somewhat dormant, and have not been 
aroused to do their best work. With very young 
pupils, probably it is best to be content with little 
lessons, depending on the natural process of growth 
to round out the nature and finally bring the mind 
to a period when there is a great awakening of 
thought. With pupils who are older it is often ■ 
necessary to employ some direct method in order 
to awaken thought. 

Many pupils possessed of bright minds drift along 
through the grades at school with apparently Little 
mental effort. They seem to absorb their lessons 
in some way, and will tell you that study is easy 
for them. This is a point that is often misunder¬ 
stood by the pupil and many times by the teacher. 
The fact is, the majority of such pupils have never 
learned how to study. They have been able to re¬ 
member something of the assigned lessons- each 
day, by simply repeating them over. Full mental 
effort has never been made in seeking to master 
any study, and frequently never is made until some 
subject of more difficulty for that pupil is pre¬ 
sented; It may b,e Latin, or some other high school 
study, or music. Usually when this thought awak¬ 
ening-comes, the pupil will say: “There is more 
in this than I thought there was; I never found 
anything that was hard to do before.” 

Teachers often make sad mistakes in their esti¬ 
mate of a new pupil, by giving expression to some 
thought or impression that would better be left 
unsaid. Wishing to make the pupil fe*el her own 
littleness, and awaken her thought and ambition at 
the same time, they express themselves in a man¬ 
ner ill calculated to win, and often' wholly repellent 
to a sensitive person. 

A young lady who had spent some time in taking 
piano lessons in a small town, decided to seek in- 

cfcusrS ftiSi 

SSuthi'toS.- 4 . i “ id ' -OMi one 

vitln^ 1 ^ ° ne i talked a few minutes and then in- 
-uted her to play. She played a short selection 
which evidently was not to his liking. His idea of 
his greatness as a teacher caused him to rise in his 
arJt thTpiaTo Y ° U kn ° W Wh ^ver 

srss 

teach her of the instrument, had the opposite effect 

to aTrhL ^° the ^ teaCher for less °ns P , remark ng 
to a friend: Even if he thinks I know nothing of 
the piano, he does not say so at the start k t S m 
Probably break it to me gradually ’ 6 ^ bUt WlU 
Ihought awakening may come while lister,;,^ * 

«i™: irafi;; 1 .--';* <» % 

physician Change the course of treltmem 

cal music. Never mind lt f not be cla «i- 
Better to accomplish some good^vork o^sT ° f i**' 
Piece than poor work on a clasX r Popular 
about the fingering, nbrasiro- t. j- be P art icular 
sion. In fact compel "til f dlng ? nd ex P^s- 

search, until he finds all^the hidden n'° rk ’ to reaI1 y 
be found in this commonni • bea “ty tha * can 
been well learned a“em^ST ^ ter * haa 
say that he is beginning to enjot h ' probabI y 

^.If he will read some musical boot "T*" more - 

him ,t will be beneficial. Or if thT - Sele , cted for 
much, try to interest him in you/m! <fi “i asking too 
by marking helpful passages het magazines > 
inviting him to look them overwL*^ , there ’ and 

“ rly “ d has * “«'««»*--“.bS.S" 


APPROPRIATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Sometimes a happy illustration will tend to awake 
thought, and thus make a good student out 0 f " 
poor one. A boy who often left the piano be/ 
his time of practice was completed, was required 
by his parents to make up the allotted time with' 
the .week. Upon asking his teacher if that was all 
right and just as good as if he had practiced 
hour a day, she said: “It is not as good.” 3n 
The boy did not understand why. 

The teacher then explained that his mind a 
fingers required regular exercise each day; that th 
best growth could be attained only in that way ' 
By way of illustration she said: “You like a« 
dinner when you get home, but suppose to-dayat 
dinner time your mother should say, ‘This cookin' ' 
of dinner every day is a good deal of trouble S n 
I want you to eat all you can to-day, and to-mormw 
we will not bother about eating at all. The d 
after I will get dinner again/ ” ay 

This boy, like many others, was fond of good 
things to eat, and. a peculiar expression came over ’ 
his face as the teacher asked if he would like that 
way of living, and if it would be just as good 
having something to eat every day. 

, Without giving much consideration to the sub 
ject, he fully realized that he needed food every 
day. It was not difficult now for him to understand 
that exercise for his mind pnd his muscles to be 
really helpful, must be given with the same regular 
ity as his meals. The pupil’s thought had been 
aroused, and there was seldom any trouble after 
ward about regular practice. 

At another lesson a pupil complained that he had 
practiced the allotted time each day and at the end 
of a week did not know his lesson. 

“How did you practice?” was asked. 

“I played each exercise and study, also the nage 
of my piece, twice through, and then I went back 
and played everything through once more.” 

“But that is not the way to practice,”' said the 
teacher. You have been told several times not 
to try to learn your lesson in that way. You 
should take a little at a time, and go over it re 

?hen e tJ y ’ “™ y ° U ^ y ° U are getting better; 
then try a little more. 

“Well, if r go over my whole lesson three or 
four times straight through, I don’t see why that 

Sl“, g °° d as doing a 'ittle three or four times 
beiore I do more. 

jmLn OUr s<dlo °l-teacher gave you a list of twenty 
difficult words to learn to spell, would you read 

then thTOlIgh three or four times, and 
then lay it aside until the following day, and go 
°ver it in the same way again?” 

1 . wo ? 1( l Iearn one word at a time.” 
m./- 1 IS JUSt n/ he way you should learn your 

rime ir, n ' Takc a measure, or a phrase at a 
next ” an<1 learn that before you proceed to the 

hafd ft nL S ° me f n rt , her ta ' k in regard to P rac ‘ kiag 

to nraeri - ,n lesson - the pupil departed, resolved 
Z ra T :Y he way his teacher had directed. His 
pl.cS Inad* “ d Of ,h, 


work**wished a , dult PUpil> who is doing eIe “ 

vond’ he b n-r° eanl s0me piece that is quite b 
needs m lbty ' The teacher explains that si 
places 7n fh Prei - arat ° ry work ’ tI,at there are ha 
Places in the piece that she will not be able 

that*'the UntlI ., sbe has more technique. Yet, seeii 
is given a P A h3S Sct her heart on that jfiece, 
that there f r , try,ng t0 con Q u er it, and findir 
tv nim :i are stum bling places somewher 

for me L SayS ’ 9 1VC ™ whatever you think is be 
will dn P ra ctice I have been taught. Now 
in the r? ^ ay ' T be m ' nd this pupil is no 

has heen Sht - atbtude toward her work. Confidem 
her teacher a ieads and ^ ^ Wi ' Hng ‘° folIow whe ' 
thJminds C /f e [- Who desires to witness a change i 
ful although IS PUP ' S ’ that seems to be as wondei 
must trv as natural, as the blossoming of a plan 
” iittleVf th Wa r en , thou » ht - by transmitting to the, 
own innermost though"* 1 qU ' ckening power of hi 


reality^ther^ar * 11 tllings W 'H be rewarded, 
music study If"e ‘rite or unimportant detail 
study he hirnc it • 3 , pupd shghts any part of 
be equallv as C 1S - tbe ’ oser - And the teacher r 
tio equally as conscientious in every detail of inst 
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THE ETUDE 


Recollections of Franz Liszt 

Written expressly for “The Etude by 
MAX MEYER OLBERSLEBEN, 

Royal Professor and Director of the Royal Bavarian Music School 
at Wurzburg. 


[Editor’s Note.— The following article from one of the 
moat esteemed and able of German teachers throws addi¬ 
tional light upon the life and educational methods of rriinz 
Liszt, the greatest of virtuoso pianists. Liszt died twenty- 
three years ago, and many of the men and women who knew- 
him Intimately have passed away. It Is, therefore, provident 
for us to preserve the recollections of those who are still 
living. Prof. Meyer Olbersleben Is at the head of the oldest 
music school In Germany, and has a reputation as a theo¬ 
rist and teacher second to none. Ills compositions for piano¬ 
forte have been played bv the great contemporary virtuosos, 
and his operas, oratorios and orchestral works have met 
with great success in Germany. He Is particularly known 
for his excellent choruses for male singing societies. He 
makes his first visit to America this year as one of the 
judges of the National Sangerfest.] 

It was my good fortune to have been brought up 
in the famous art city of Weimar with its endless 
memories of those immortal German poets Goethe 
and Schiller. At every turn of its historic streets 
one meets with souvenirs of these messengers of 
the poetry of the great Teutonic nation. To an 
impressionable youth these . sources of in¬ 
spiration are invaluable. But I consider 
it no less my good fortune as a musician 
to have lived in Weimar during that period 
made famous by the presence of that 
extraordinary personality, Franz Liszt. For 
twenty years it was my happy privilege to 
come in personal contact with that most 
distinguished • artist, or if I may be par¬ 
doned, that great friend of man (Menschen- 
freund) and I still regard those hours as the 
most glorious of my life. One of the 
notable things about Liszt was that of all 
those I have ever met who knew him, every 
one spoke of his great personality, his 
kindliness of heart, his magnetism, his 
phenomenal grasp and insight as well as his 
generosity and charity. 

LISZT’S CONSIDERATION. 

When I was a boy of sixteen, Miiller- 
Hartung, then the director of the Grand 
Ducal Music School at Weimar, took me 
to Liszt for the first time. He requested 
Liszt to hear one of my youthful com¬ 
positions. This was naturally in a style and 
of a type that could hardly have been 
expected to interest the master. Nevertheless he 
placed the composition upon the music rack of the 
piano, and played it over with the same considera¬ 
tion that he would have given to a serious and 
mature work. I had dreaded the ordeal, but his 
kindliness and thoughtfulness put me at ease at 
once. He praised certain portions of the little work 
and suggested some improvements. It was all done 
in so patient and considerate a manner that the 
recollection of it is as vivid to-day as was the actual 
experience. I cannot help thinking that it was in little 
things of this kind that the true greatness of the man 
was continually shown. Many another musician of 
far lesser importance would have been annoyed if re¬ 
quested to look at the work of a youth, which could 
at best show little more than promise. The very 
fact that he took such pains with my work was at 
once an encouragement and an inspiration. If I 
am not mistaken I worked over this same piece in 
later years and disposed of it to a publisher. 

Thereafter I made frequent visits to Liszt’s home, 
and took to him every composition of my own that 
I considered of sufficient importance to merit his 
attention. No matter how tired he was or how 
much he might have wished to enjoy a few moments’ 
rest he nevertheless went carefully over my manu¬ 
scripts with a pencil and eraser and suggested 
changes of all sorts. He laughingly baptized me the 
“Thuringen Brahms,” as I was born in the section 
of Weimar known as “Thuringen.” This appealed 
to my callow vanity and doubtless inspired me to 
attempt things I might not otherwise have done. 
Liszt was far-seeing in everything he did and in 


every remark he made. He was a great judge of 
human nature and was a diplomat in all that he did 
and said: 

SOME FAMOUS ASSEMBLIES. 

Realizing that my means were limited, Liszt in¬ 
terested the Grand Duke on my behalf, and also 
secured the influence of the Grand Duke’s daughters. 
They provided for my education and I am naturally 
very grateful to them. This was of greatest im¬ 
portance to me, for it not only enabled me to have 
a definite' aim but I was also divorced from the 
care and worry that make the Jives of so many 
young composers miserable. From 1866 to 1870 I 
attended the gymnasium in Weimar. The gym¬ 
nasium in Germany corresponds, I am told, to the 
college or advanced high school in America. Here 
I became familiar with the classic literature and 
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with the sciences. In the meantime my friendship 
with Liszt continued and it was my privilege to 
attend the Sunday assemblies or receptions (Son- 
tags matineen) at Liszt’s home. These meetings 
of the musical immortals were an ' education in 
themselves. Billow, Rubinstein, Taussig, Saint- 
Saens, Damrosch, Raff and many others attended 
these assemblies and the conversation and discus¬ 
sions were of the most elevating and helpful de¬ 
scription. With a number of virtuosi present and 
all put upon their mettle by the knowledge of the 
presence of their famous contemporaries one can 
imagine the character of the pianoforte playing. 
Nevertheless, when Liszt sat at the keyboard his 
supremacy was*at once recognized. One of his 
favorite pieces was a movement from the Beethoven 
Sonata, Opus 106, and he was truly a monarch when 
he commenced to play, for those who heard him 
were compelled to admit to themselves that they 
were but dukes or princes at their best. Not only 
pianists attended these memorable meetings but 
singers, cellists; violinists, artists, authors and other 
men and women of renown. 

CORNELIUS AND RHEINBERGER. 

Realizing that a change would be of great' ad¬ 
vantage to me Liszt gave me a letter of introduc¬ 
tion to Peter Cornelius, who then lived in Munich. 
Upon the . completion of my gymnasium work and 
with the determination to dedicate my life to the 
art of music, I Jeft for the Bavarian capital. Liszt 
admired Cornelius greatly. Cornelius is perhaps 
best known by his opera, “The Barber of Bagdad,” 


and many beautiful songs. At that time no one re¬ 
alized the importance of that great artist except a 
very few advanced musicians. He was a man of 
very retiring disposition, and I do not believe that 
the world to-day recognizes him at his true value. 
When I first called upon him at Munich he was en¬ 
gaged in the humble but admirable occupation of 
caring for his little children. He examined a few 
songs of mine and stated that he was pleased with 
them. 

With great sincerity he insisted that- at that time 
Josef Rheinberger, the famous theoretician at the 
Royal Mhnich Music School, could do me more 
good than he could. I followed his advice. Un¬ 
fortunately I was not able to thank that sensitive 
and conscientious artist for his kindness in setting 
mt on the right path. Rheinberger was a teacher 
and Cornelius was a composer, and although Rhein¬ 
berger composed and Cornelius taught, both men 
had their natural bent. 

During my summer vacation I went back to 
Weimar and to Liszt. He continually encouraged 
and helped me at my work with an unselfishness 
that no one could forget. I was cohtinually im¬ 
pressed with this great man’s capacity for taking 
pains. No detail was too small for his consideration, 
and he exacted a great minuteness of attention to , 
all details in my work. He took a particular fancy 
to a ballade in G sharp minor that I had written 
and called it “My Ballade.” When it was published 
later I dedicated it to him and he played it fre¬ 
quently, as has also his famous pupil.Eugen d’Albert. 

I remember several characteristic expressions of 
the master, and also several anecdotes. Not all of 
these have a musical bearing. Liszt was naturally 
a great wit. His aphorisms were' sharp and keen, 
but he rarely used them to cut into the feel¬ 
ings of others. One time I heard him say, 
“Our ‘compositions are only delicacies or 
confections which one eats as one does 
|H bonbons. The substantial necessary food 
(Rindfleisch) which one must east every day 
to obtain sustenance and life is Beethoven." 

HIS RELIGIOUS CONSISTENCY. 

A great deal has been said about Liszt 
and his religion. It is commonly, known 
that he was an abbe. He.was consistent in 
his religion as in everything else, but. this 
does not mean that he was not human. I 
remember that upon the occasion of the 
, marriage of the Grand Duke of Weimar in 
the Wartburg a series of tableaux were ar¬ 
ranged to represent the history of Die 
Wartburg. Die Wartburg is one of the 
most famous of the mediaeval castles of Ger¬ 
many. Moreover, it is situated like a fort 
upon a high hill just without the village of 
Eisenach. Its history is one long and beau¬ 
tiful romance. Within its walls was held 
the famous contest of the Minnesingers, 
which Wagner has represented in “Tann- 
haiiser.” It was the scene of the life of St. 
Elizabeth, whom Liszt has immortalized in his ora¬ 
torio of that name. It was also the retreat of Martin 
Luther when he made his famous translation of the 
Bible, which had so much to do with the history of 
the world then and since. In all there are few more 
beautiful or more romantic places than this same 
castle. In order to show how devout Liszt was, and 
how consistently he observed his religious obliga¬ 
tions, he refused to take part in this ceremony rep¬ 
resenting the history of the famous edifice because 
part of the historical tableaux represented the resi¬ 
dence of Luther in the Wartburg. Victor Scheffel, 
the author of the “Trompeter von Sackingen,” had 
written the words which were set to music by Liszt. 
The occasion was graced by the presence of the Em¬ 
peror William 'I and his empress, as well as the 
Queen of Holland, and many other royal personages. 
Rather than partic : pate in anything that might be 
construed as desertion of his ideals, he requested me 
to play the piano parts with Muller Hartung. He 
also told me that he considered the subject of the life 
of Martin Luther material for an excellent Protestant 
oratorio, but that his convictions would not permit 
him to write it. This shows his devotion to his be- 
liefs, which cannot be questioned in any way. Since 
then an oratorio has been written upon this subject. 

LISZT A TRUE EDUCATOR. * 

Liszt had the spirit pf the true educator. He was 
always ready to help young artists. That was his 
main object in life and it is a lesson to all teachers. 
He was a marvel of patience, and the progress of 
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the pupil was his principal aim and never the matter 
of money gain. Fortunately he was so situated 
that money was not a great consideration to him. 
His generosity was boundless. How many people 
he helped with money and how often he rushed to 
those in need will never be known. He seemed to 
. take a particular delight in helping people who were 
in trouble. His heart was as big as the whole wide 
world and nothing was too great or too small for 
his generosity. 1 remember an amusing incident of 
an American lady who was touring through Ger¬ 
many. She wanted a picture and an autograph of 
Liszt but was unable to secure an introduction to 
the master. The morning for her departure came 
and she grew desperate. It was summer time and 
she resolved to get what she desired, so accordingly 
at five A. M. she went before the residence of Liszt 
and tossed a tiny stone at the master’s window. 
Liszt was aroused and went to the window and 
learned her desire. He laughingly signed one of his 
pictures and tossed it out of the window. He was 
not annoyed at having his rest disturbed, but was 
rather mused at the audacity and the pretty man¬ 
ners of the young lady. He enjoyed telling this im 
cident hugely as he was fond of his American 
friends. 

LISZT’S PLAYING. 

As a virtuoso Liszt was beyond description. Yet 
he was rarely ever satisfied with his work. Upon 
one occasion he went together to the Grand Ducal 
Palace and played an arrangement of the E major 
polonaise of Weber, I playing the orchestral parts. 
I thought that it was very magnificent, but the next 
morning when I called upon him I found him in a 
very bad mood indeed and thoroughly disgusted 
with his playing. Upon another occasion he played 
the same work, and this time he was much better 
satisfied. His true appreciation of his ability is thus 
indicated. He was above the flatteby of the hun¬ 
dreds of sycophants who were ever ready to praise 
him. He knew'when he did well and when he did 
poorly, and this after, all is one of the most valuable 
possessions an artist can have. 

In-improvisation Liszt was absolutely unequaled. 

I remember upon another occasion that he played a 
mazurka of Chopin and at the end he commenced a 
free paraphrase of the themes. To this day all of the 
wonderfully beautiful variations and arabesques 
with which he ornamented this theme still ring in 
my ears. There was apparently no technical 
boundary for his wonderful playing. I have fre¬ 
quently heard my father tell of an occasion when 
Liszt played in public. At the end of the concert a 
hat was passed around in the audience and the 
auditors were requested to put in the name of a 
theme for extemporization. A theme from Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto" was chosen, and those who were present 
had the pleasure of listening to the creation of one 
of his most famous piano pieces. 

HOW HE TAUGHT. 

At his lessons, as far as I was able to observe 
through the long number Of years that I was with 
the master, he had little to do with technical con-' 
siderations. There is. therefore, no Liszt “Method,” 
and it would be foolish to claim that there was. He 
was simply a great artist teacher. Most of those 
who came to him for instruction were so advanced 
that technic was no longer a consideration. In the 
interpretation of the classics he could not counte¬ 
nance the slightest deviation from accuracy. Any 
carelessness, oh lack of note correctness, annoyed 
him exceedingly. He demanded first of all that the 
player’s work should' be right from the standpoint 
of having the right notes, the right time, the right 
phrasing and the right accentuation. Nothing could 
be done until these important matters were settled. 

ACCURACY ALWAYS ESSENTIAL. 

In order to indicate how irritated he would -be¬ 
come when a pupil failed to play the right notes, 
let me relate a remark that I beard him make upon 
one occasion. A young man came to him with a 
piece that was of some length and Liszt patiently 
heard him through the entire composition. At the 
end the young man, who was somewhat conceited, 
turned to court the master’s approval. Liszt by this 
time was very indignant and said: “I am willing'to 
do everything to help you, but I am not willing to 
wash your-dirty linen.” He was at times willing to 
devote the most careful attention to every little 
point that had any possible bearing upon the inter¬ 
pretation of the spiritual content of the piece. In 
this manner he was marvelously inspiring. The 
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pupil who failed to be moved by that 
magnetic, artistic and emottonal man “ 

been indeed cold. But he first exacted strict atten^ 
tion to the correct notation. Many teacher f 
the great mistake of throwing the-responsi‘ f 

exactness and accuracy upon 

throwing it upon the pupil. The teacher P 
valuable time at the lesson correcting and re cor 
reeling mistakes in notation whiclh sihouh1 neve 
under any circumstances be made at the lesson 
Most pupils will continue to make more and mote 
mistakes so long as the teacher fads to Piac^he 
responsibility for these mistakes upon them. It was 
just this responsibility that Franz Lis?t 
upon the pupil bearing. Of course, most of his 
pupils were in themselves pianists of advanced 
ability, with whom incorrect playing was pefhaps 
less excusable, but I believe that if teachers would 
insist upon accuracy and independence from the very 
start much valuable time and’money would be saved 
in musical instruction. • 


MARVELOUS TRANSPOSITION. 

Liszt had wonderful command over the art of 
transposition. Keys were nothing and everything to 
him. Once a young French lady came to him with 
a set of his etudes, with the request that he hear her 
play. The studies were difficult and she went 
through them with great effort. The master then 
sat at the keyboard and played them all one right 
after the other, but one-half tone higher. The 
astonishment of the young lady was boundless- All 
of his pupils can relate wonderful instances of 
prima vista transposition. He seemed at home in 
any key at any time, and music written in one key 
he apparently could play in any other key at will. 

Liszt had, without question, favorite pupils. Not 
all of his pupils came to him regularly; Eugen 
d’Albert and some others came regularly and he 
apparently took the greatest pains with them. 

Liszt’s regard for the classics was limitless. In 
his own playing he had a decided preference for 
them. He did not lay much stress upon his own 
compositions and was exceedingly modest in this 
respect. Bach and Beethoven were at all times his 
favorites. 

One point I desire to emphasize, and it is a point 
which all teachers may consider important, is that 
Liszt at all times made his lessons entertaining. He 
was exceptionally witty and humorous, and when in 
the mood there was much fun at the lessons. This 
made all of his pupils look forward to. the lesson as 
the event of the day. Sometimes his criticisms 
would be somewhat caustic, but he would always 
temper them with a kind of genial feeling that 
robbed them of their venom. 

* It has been my great pleasure and honor to know 
many men and women whom the world regards as 
great, but to this day the m'ajestic figure of Franz 
Liszt stands, in my memory as does that of no 
other man. 


STIMULATE THE IMAGINATION. 


Froebfa says: “The possibility of perfect m; 
hood is what you read in your child’s eye.” If ' 
substitute the word musicianship for manhood t 
aphorism is applicable. Joubert tells us that “t 
imagination is the eye of the soul;” the ideal mu 
teacher, therefore, is not the one who teaches mer, 
notes, time and finger gymnastics. The ideal mu 
teacher does more. He studies his pupils a 
knows their thoughts, habits, methods, home en 
ronment. and even their depth,of soul. A portion 
each lesson is well spent in gettingacquainted Y 
need not pry into your pupil’s private home affai 
but in order to do your duty towards him as a gui 
and instructor you must know somethirig of h. 
’ e , *| ve ?’ What . he ,.reads, who he associates wi 
thinks hC SPendS h,S lelSUre ’ and actualI y what 
A great philosopher has said, “to develop ea 

the full perfection of which he 

capable is the aim of education.” Surely the mu 
eacher has a large part in this system^ for mu 
s . , no , s ™ a11 frac tion in the education of an in 
v ' dua1 ’ J?° man y People look upon music as n 
of the frills or furbelows of life, ami ne , 
substantial part of the system of education In t 
brief hour or two a week which the music teacl 
spends with the pupil she must be.always alert a 
ever watchful If she really gets acquainted whh t 


true person beSide her. Zimmerman has said: “it 
is necessary to inoculate a child with music, and the 
teacher must perform this delicate operation u pon 
each of her pupils if she gets the satisfactory results 
of true musical feeling. This inoculation must be 
made through the imagination, or conceptive facul¬ 
ties, or it will not have full possession of the child’s 
being. Schumann used to say to his pupils, "You 
must not only be able to play your pieces, but you 
should be able to sol fa them without the pi sn0! 
and your imagination should be cultivated to the 
point of retaining the harmony that is given to a 
melody, quite as well as the melody itself.” Th ere 
is no question but what the imaginative faculties 
reached their height in the person of Schumann. 

’ BEGIN EARLY. 

If we are going to admit with Rousseau that man’s 
education begins at his birth, or with Fenelon that 
the first habits are the strongest, we cannot begin 
too early in the musical life to strengthen and stimu¬ 
late the imagination. The mind of the young child 
is full of visions and pictures of what it would like 
to be and do. Too often these early reflections of 
the true soul of the little one never mature and 
bear fruit because the training is too sordid and 
material. Too many teachers think their duty is 
done when they have imparted the mechanical part 
of their profession. It should not be so. They 
should look to the entire esthetic side of the pupil’s 
growth and encourage him along the lines of artistic 
development by constantly directing him towards 
better reading and higher thinking. The imaginative 
faculties usually keep pace with the intellectual 
growth. It is not possible to strengthen the imagi¬ 
nation of the child unless you know something of its 
temperament. 

A personal experience may be apropos. I had a 
young girl who, in many respects, was most promis¬ 
ing. Her fingers were skilful and her hand lay well 
on the keys. She was diligent and painstaking, in¬ 
telligent and ambitious. But her playing remained 
lifeless and mechanical. I began to study her. 1 
found that up to the period of her study with me, 
about one year previous, she had lived all her life in 
a poky little Western village, amongst most com¬ 
monplace and prosaic people. She was studying a 
beautiful teaching piece of the ‘.‘Hunting Song” type. 
The technical difficulties did not bother her, and she 
found it no effort to memorize, but the total results 
were unsatisfactory. I began to talk to her about 
the spirit of the piece and soon discovered she had 
no definite idea of a “chase.” Then I began to give 
her mental pictures of this English sport. I had 
her read it up at the Library. I gave here the Canto 
“The Chase” from “The Lady of the Lake” to study, 
and had her memorize and recite portions of it. 1 
had her sing that - sprightly hunting song, “The 
Dew is on the Heather,” by De Koven. I filled hei 
full of the hare and hound spirit, and she soon had 
the swing and lilt of the left-hand movement of her 
piece, an’d she told me with almost the life and 
enthusiasm of a true sportsman that she imagined 
that she heard the bray of the horns, the bellow ot 
the hounds, the call of the huntsman and the clatter 
of the horse’s feet every time she played the piece. 
Her performance showed this. Her eyes would 
sparkle and her cheeks would glow, and it was evi¬ 
dent that here was. genuine musical delight. Many 
pupils whom you consider dull and "stupid, who are 
uninteresting and unemotional, whose playing re¬ 
mains wooden and mechanical, are oftentimes bot¬ 
tled up, unawakened spirits, and need only a good 
regimen of stories, mental pictures' and idealistic 
visions to kindle the fires of genius and awaken the 
true creature within. 


AWAKENING INTEREST. 

The teaching pieces of the day, and many of those 
of the masters, bear attractive titles, and the devel¬ 
opment should always carry the spirit of the title or 
it is not a good teaching piece. A pupil should be 
taught to connect the title, form and structure with 
the sense of the piece, and should make it mean 
something. Do not be afraid of making your pupils 
over-sentimental or vapid, for life in the everyday 
world will equalize things, and we must never lose 
sight of the fact that while music may be an exact 
science, it is, above all, an art, and true art is always 
idealistic and esthetic. 

Tell your children stories, paint them mental 
P 1 ? t “’' es > sing them songs and read them verses. 
Kindle their imaginations and get them to dreaming. 
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HOW TO USE THE ETUDE GALLERY 

devised for stimulating the musical interest of a pupil. The series started in February and thus THE ETUDE reader.who makes this ^“ ect '°" J“ r 'ng the 

subscription year seventy-two portrait biographies of the world’s foremost composers and artists. Thirty have already appeared. O y a limited number of back 
issues of THE ETUDE containing them are obtainable. 


CHARLES CAMILLE SAINT- 
SAENS. 

( Sangh-sahn .) 

Saint-Saens was born in Paris, Oct. 9, 
1835. He early showed great aptitude for 
music, his mother and his aunt bejng his 
first instructors. He still keeps the piano 
on which he had his first lessons. He 
studied piano under Stamaty, theory 
under Maledon, and under Benoist for 
organ. At the Conservatoire he studied 
composition under Gounod, Reber and 
Halevy. He- commenced his musical 
career as an _org;urist, an‘d at one time 
held a post at the Madeleine, but in 1870 
. he gave up this work in order to devote 
, himself toj composition. At that time also 
■ he commenced touring and giving con¬ 
certs in all the chief European musical 
centers. He has been a great traveler, 
and has earned and won a great repiita- 
t-ipn both as pianist and conductor. It 
is chiefly, however, by his ability as a 
composer that he has won his high dis¬ 
tinction, and Saint-Saens has written 
much in all styles. Among his piano 
pieces, the first mazourka is the compo¬ 
sition most familiar perhaps to students, 
While many arrangements' of his “Danse 
Macabre” are performed. His church 
music is in demand, and his chamber 
music is exceedingly beautiful. “Samson 
and Delilhh” is the best known of his 
operas. He is at his best in writing for 
orchestra, and lie has been allied a close 
disciple of Berlioz, but is without the- 
latter s extravagance. Saint-Saens stands 
midway between the older classic schools 
and the modern romantic style. * 


LUDWIG THEODOR SCHYTTE. 

(Skittay.) 

Schytte was born at Aarhus, Jutland, 
Denmark, April 28, 1850. He did not 
originally intend to adopt a musical ca¬ 
reer but commenced life as a chemist. 
In 1870, however, he found that he pre¬ 
ferred music to medicine and studied 
piano under Anton Ree, and Edmund 
Neupert. For composition he went to 
Cebauer and Gade. Finally he departed 
to Berlin, where he studied under Tau- 
bert, and eventually lie went to Liszt at 
Weimar. Schytte was appointed head of 
an advanced piano class at Horak’s Acad- 
c ™ y ln Vienna, where he remained from 
1887 to 1888. Since that time he has con¬ 
tinued to reside in the Austrian capital, 
and has won distinction as pianist, teach¬ 
er, and composer. It is in the latter 
capacity, of course, that his name is most 
familiar to Etude readers, and his de¬ 
lightful, melodious music is steadily 
gaining in popularity. His “ Vivandiere’’ 
and the beautiful “Vienna” waltz readily 
occur to the mind as excellent examples 
of his piano writing. He has also com¬ 
posed a considerable amount of chamber 
music of a more elaborate character, and 
has a concerto for piano and orchestra' 
which was favorably received He 
wrote a comic opera, “Eahrendes Volk ” 
which, however, failed to obtain ’a 
hearing. His one-act opera, “Hero” 
was more successful and was produced 
!," Cop "’ ha f?i C ” in 1898. and his operetta, 
Der Mameluk,” obtained a hearing in 
Vienna m 1903. His song cycle, “Die 
Verlassene, is also regarded as a nota 
ble example of his excellent workman¬ 
ship. • (The Etude Gallery.) 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 

■ (Popularly Handel, properly Hayndel .) 

Handel was born at Halle, Lower Sax¬ 
ony, Feb. 23, 1685, and died in London, 
April 14, 1759. His father, an elderly sur¬ 
geon, was opposed to his study of music, 
but through the influence of the Duke of 
Saxe Weissenfels he was placed under 
Zachau, from whom he learned composi¬ 
tion, violin, clavichord and organ. After 
a brief appointment as’organist in Halle, 
he went, in 1706, to Hamburg, where he 
became conductor at the opera house. In 
1706 he visited Italy. On his return he 
was appointed capellmeister to the Elector 
of Hanover, afterwards George I of Eng¬ 
land. Attracted to London, Handel over¬ 
stayed his leave. He reluctantly returned 
to Hanover, but offended his royal master 
by again returning to London. It was 
at this time that George succeeded to the 
English throne, and affairs were ’only 
adjusted between the monarch and the 
genius by the charm of Handel’s “Water 
Music,” which was produced at a water 
festival on the Thames. From that time 
on Handel became the most prominent 
musician in London. He was acknowl¬ 
edged as the greatest organist of his 
day; was successful as an opera pro¬ 
ducer, and a conductor as well as com¬ 
poser; and could dominate the most er¬ 
ratic of prima donnas and tenors. In 
his 54th year, he tired' of court intrigues 
and Italian opera, and took to com¬ 
posing oratorio for the people. He 
met with tremendous success m his 
The Messiah,” which was produced 'in 
Dublin in 1742. In his declining years 
is afflicted by bljndness. 
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MADAME MELBA. 

Melba (Nellie Porter Armstrong)- was 
born May 19, 1859, at Burnley, near Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia. _ She early showed 
great talent for music, and made her de- 
but as a singer in Melbourne Town Hall 
at the age of six. She received instruc- 
tion.ih piano composition and harmony 
at the local church, where she frequently 
fe d „ the ° r f"' father, David 

Mitchell, a Scotch contractor, objected to 
her undertaking a musical career, and it 
was not until her marriage to Captain 
Charles Armstrong, in 1882, that the 
young soprano finally decided as to l,e- 
future. In 1886 she went to'Eurone 
after a single concert in London, wer t to 
Pans to study under Marches! After 
a years hard work she made her debut 
“Mem r ” T CJS under the name of 

Phc Sh T her birth¬ 

place. .She achieved a brilliant success 
and was almost immediately engaged bv 
Sir Augustus Harris to appear" aTco- 

edeld as „ L W3S at once acknowl¬ 
edged as in the front tank of singers 

he°r U a g litti e e r °V«P"ience hindered 

ner a little. From that time on, however 
Melba made great strides, and has now 
become one of the foremost singers of 

fflGhesT’' and shares with Tetrazzini the 
highest possible operatic distinctions. She 
has appeared in many lands with the' 
greatest success. Her first visit' toAmer 
>ca was paid in 1893. when she Zde her 
debut with the De Reszkes ti rT 
cago World’s Fair Her voi ’ CfU ~ 
markabte for its freshness, evenness’ 
and silvery’ quality throughout its en’ 
tire compass (B flat to F'"). 


VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. 

( Pahk-man.) 

De Pachmann was born at Odessa, 
Russia, July 27, 1848. His father was a 
’ Professor at the University and had con¬ 
siderable reputation as an amateur vio¬ 
linist. He had, when in Vienna, been on 
friendly, terms with Beethoven and 
Weber. Vladimir studied under his 
father until he was eighteen, when he 
went to the Conservatory of Vienna. He 
studied under Professor Dachs. He ob¬ 
tained the gold medal in 1869, and re¬ 
turned to Russia, where he made his de¬ 
but. He was very successful, but was 
not himself satisfied with his own work. 
He retired for a further period of study, 
which lasted eight years. De Pachmann 
then appeared with great success in Ber¬ 
lin and Leipsic and elsewhere, but still 
felt he had more to learn. He according¬ 
ly gave up two more years to study. He 
then gave three concerts in Vienna, three 
in Paris, and made his London debut.. In 
these he was brilliantly successful, and at 
last satisfied his own exacting demands. 
His success was maintained in America, 
and De Pachmann is still one of the most 
popular pianists of the day. His taste in 
music is eclectic, but his name has come 
to be closely identified with the works of 
Chopin. His genius is somewhat marred 
by his eccentricities. He is somewhat 
given to make remarks as to the excel¬ 
lence of his playing while performing, and 
to commenting audibly on the heated con¬ 
dition of the concert room, and such like 
matters, but in spite of his weaknesses, 
and often amusing vanities, he possesses 
a wonderfully poetic nature. 


JAN KUBELIK. 

(Koo'-belik) 

Kubelik was born at Michle, near 
Prague, July 5, 1880. His father, though 
only a humble market gardener, was, 
like most Bohemian Czechs, a good musi¬ 
cian, and played many instruments. He 
also conducted orchestras for festive occa- 
s ons. He soon recognized his son’s re¬ 
markable talent, and when Jan was five 
years old he commenced to give him a 
good foundation in the art of violin play- 
mg. Young Kubelik made rapid advance- 
ent, and in 1888 made his first public 
appearance in Prague. In 1892 be went 

r ™,r servat ,° ry in that ci, A was 
^ c eno "S h to b « placed under the 
Thant * f SeV if' k ’ the renowned teacher, 
thanks to the splendid teaching of this 

conserv 3 ?’ Kubelik graduated from the 
student ° ry m I§98 ’ and at his final 

D con cert he played Paganini’s 

tJ major concerto with such brilliant tech- 
of i!° , W ’ n reco S n 'tion as a vituoso 
and critf CSt Tr ai i' k fr0m the examiners 
father Unha PP ily for him, his 

tether died j„ s t as his career was coni- 
mencing and he was left to provide for 
he family. A brilliant success in Vienna 

=»■=« tt 

eluding Paris the Continent, in- 

this “i, in 
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difficult. The bombardment of Vienna, the entry of 
the French, and finally the treaty of Pressburg, had 
their effect upon business as well as upon music 
teachers, and it was some years before the Czernys 
recovered fully. In 1818 Carl Czerny allowed the 
publication of another piece; this tftne it was a 
rondo brilliante for four hands; its success was im¬ 
mediate, for it was played everywhere! From that 
time on, the demands for his compositions were un¬ 
ceasing, and the house of Cappi and Diabelli, who 
published for Czerny specially, earned good com¬ 
missions on all copies sold, for theirs was the fash¬ 
ionable rendezvous of the musical profession and 
its patrons. 


[ Editor’s Nora.—Mr. Zielinski has given us a very vtvld 
and interesting Insight to the work of the man who doubt¬ 
less holds the position in musical histoiy as the moBt extra 
ordinary and most versitiie of teachers. Czerny s astonish¬ 
ing productivity resulted in nearly one thousand opus num- 
hers It is obviously impossible for the student to become 


When in 1775 the Revolt of Peasantry took place 
in Bohemia, the native land of Wenceslas Czerny, 
he was twenty-five years of age; six years later.he 
witnessed the granting of the Edict of Toleration 
by Joseph II, son of Maria Theresa, and her con¬ 
sort, Francis I, of Lorraine, and having gathered 
unto himself during those years considerable 
knowledge of things, he concluded that since Aus¬ 
tria needed Bohemia more than the latter country 
needed Austria, he would betake himself to Vienna 
and better his condition as a piano teacher. 
Bohemia, the land of mineral waters, Bohemian 
glass, breweries and brandy distilleries, was happy 
'with its feudal nobility, its rich prelates, its litera¬ 
ture and its learned cities; it had no thought for the 
Germans, who had come to stay and were steadily 
imreasing their hold on the industries, commerce 
and banks of the land. 

Vienna, with its St. Stephen’s Church, the newly 
erected Liechtenstein palace, and the older ones of 
Lobkowitz and Kinsky, with its music stores of 
Artaria, Joseph Eder, and Hoffmeister & Co., was 
certainly a greater attraction to this aspiring yet 
unworldly-wise musician than his native village on 
the Vltava. Moreover, the taste for music with all 
classes of the Viennese , was an old story, and was 
closely associated with the lives of Austrian sov¬ 
ereigns. Wherever one’s steps were turned the 
sound of instruments attracted the ear, and if call¬ 
ing on a family, as soon as seated, after a flagon of 
wine and a plate of Pressburg biscuits had been 
placed before the visitor, the daughter of the house 
was sent to the piano to entertain the guest with 
music. These were the days of Emperor Joseph 
II, who was an excellent singer, played the piano, 
violoncello, and had private concerts nearly every 
afternoon at Schoenbrunn; these were also the days 
of Baron von Swieten, “the grave, tall, solemn man,” 
who enjoyed in Vienna almost the authority of a 
musical high priest; “an excellent amateur but in¬ 
different composer,” as Haydn I believe expressed 
it, around whom flocked music-loving noblemen 
during the years of 1780 to 1803. 

In 1785 we find Wenceslas Czerny living in ths 
“Keiserstadt,” where six years later, February 21, 
1791, was born to him a son, Carl Czerny. 


CZERNY’S YOUTH. 


potent influence, while out of the treatise of. Fux 
(1660-1741), Kirnberger (1721-1783), and Albrechts- 
berger (1736-1809), he dug up the knowledge of 
writing with a clearness of style most useful for 
the purposes of technical study. He heard Hummel 
(1778-1837), the great Johann Nepomuk Hummel, 
who had evolved out of Mozart’s art a number of 
stock pieces with nothing substantial enough in the 
material to preserve it from decay, and nothing 
tough in their texture to. make them endure; it was 
music that had little to recommend it, yet his method 
of passage-twisting, with its hundred modifications, 
impressed the majority of so-called musicians who 
were ready to acclaim him as the equal of Bee¬ 
thoven! Czerny recognized the dexterity and neat¬ 
ness which made Hummel a most admirable 
pianist for those days, but he vowed to himself that 
if he ever had a pupil of decided talent he would 
lead him into new channels for the development of 
powers hitherto latent and unexercised. 





One of the great points in the life of Czerny the 
elder was a repression of all sensitiveness and im¬ 
agination; poverty had had its inning, and caused 
him to look upon things .through spectacles of dif¬ 
ferent hue; but his hopes and fancies were centered 
in the boy whose musical education he undertook 
himself at an early age, and having been well im¬ 
pressed with the philosophical principles of the 
eighteenth century he watched carefully against- any 
possible romantic tendencies. Of course his in¬ 
struction was thorough, and as a result, when 
only ten years of age, Carl could play from memory 
works by John Sebastian Bach (1685-1750), Clementi 
(1752-1832), Mozart (1756-1791), and Beethoven 
(1770-1827). Such ability could not fail to. please 
greatly Wenzel Krumpholz (1750-1817), one of the 
first violins at the court opera, and a warm friend 
of the Czernys. Being also a very intimate friend 
of Beethoven, for whose genius he- had inspired 
many with his own admiration, he took the boy to 
see him. Of course Beethoven heard him play, and 
was so delighted that of his own accord he offered 
to give him lessons. 

The study of his teacher’s works became Carl 
Czerny’s preference, and he grew strong under such 


A PRECOCIOUS TEACHER. 

Beethoven was proud of his pupil, and introduced 
him to his patron Prince Karl Lichnowski, a Polish 
magnate with whom he had a disgraceful row in 
1806; also to his pupil Archduke Rudolph, and to 
other distinguished men. Such connections could 
not fail to bring young Czerny into good repute, 
and having started on the road of giving piano 
lessons, he was then only fourteen years of age, his 
time was soon filled, till he found himself occupied 
daily, teaching from ten to twelve hours. Not hav¬ 
ing any time left during the day for composing, he 
worked late into the nights to provide special exer¬ 
cises, studies and pieces for different pupils, and all 
sorts of conditions of players. To-day the enter¬ 
prising publisher provides graded lists for the 
teacher, to cull from and puzzle over, grinding end¬ 
less numbers of students through the same curricu¬ 
lum, to the detriment of all. art tendencies and all 
hoped-for results. 

In 1805 appeared in print his first composition, a 
concertante for violin and piano; but the* tremble- 
some conditions which beset the hearts of Austrian 
patriots in 1809 made pecuniary conditions very 


CZERNY’S STUDENT MUSICALES. 

Musicales, in which his most advanced pupils 
showed off their skill at the piano, were an every 
Sunday affair for a number of years, and as he was 
one of the kindest and most amiable of men, uni¬ 
versally beloved by his contemporaries, the rooms 
were always crowded with guests. A sprinkling of 
sonatas by Philip Emanuel Bach (1714-1788), Joseph 
Haydn (1732-1809), Clementi and Beethoven, inter¬ 
mingled freely with variations, operatic fantasies or 
divertissements, by the Abbe Gelinek (1709-1779), 
Czerny and Franz Huenten (1793-1878), a class of 
work for which the demand was positively enor¬ 
mous. In these exhibition pieces of little more than 
academic value, in truth mere pot-boilers, Czerny 
unfolded tendencies to please the masses; here with 
an outward show of brilliant style woven around a 
pleasing melody, there with light, airy passages, 
broken chords and ornaments of all kinds, suitable 
to the Viennese piano, whose action. was so light 
that the most subtle and delicate pressure produced 
a sound from the keys. From this facile mechanism 
came the rather extraordinary expression “to 
breathe upon the keys,” an expression which Czerny 
frequently used. "But Czerny was also a practical 
man, and he knew what was necessary'to be done 
to make a good pianist. He had studied John Sebas¬ 
tian and Philip Emanuei Bach; of the latter Haydn 
remarked, “he is a father, we are merely children, 
and he who does not agree to that—is an ass!” It 
was Philip Emanuel Bach who loosened the chains 
which bound instrumental music to canonical and 
cold rules, and led eventually into the greater and 
. clearer path of modern music which ■ Beethoven 
opened to perfection. 

Czerny knew the art of Haydn, Mozart, and Bee¬ 
thoven; dementi’s pianism confirmed his conviction 
as regards touch and tone, the bug-bear of piano 
players of all ages, while that of Hummel was a 
revelation in a new direction; and so the apprecia¬ 
tion of those men’s master-works lent additional 
zest to his life-long devotion toward mastering in 
• the best manner the technique of the piano. 

A contemporary of Czerny, whose senior he was 
by fifty-one days, was Franz Grillparzer, born Janu¬ 
ary 15, 1791. A true Viennese, for his soul was full 
of music; it permeated the very heart of his trage¬ 
dies, and more than any other German writer does 
he merit the title of “musical poet” which Schiller 
bestowed on Klopstock. Music dominates Grill- 
parzjsr’s poems, although a few songs with piano 
accompaniment are about the only essays of that 
kind that he left us. His mother, the daughter of 
a lawyer and musician, Christoph Sonnleiter, whose 
home was often visited by Haydn and Mozart, Under¬ 
took first to develop her son’s musical talent, but 
concluded, after the first few efforts, to entrust it 
to one Jean Madaritsch (1765-1839), known also as 
Gallus. This man was really a remarkable genius; 
a contrapuntist of the highest order, yet so lazy 
that even Rossini (1792-1868) could not compare 
with him in that line. The story is told that at one 
time Madaritsch was chamber-musician to Stanislas 
Augustus Poniatowski, the last King of Poland, and 
whenever the King’s carriage stopped at the front 
door of the palace Gallus would disappear by a 
rear entrance, till at last the King dismissed him 
without ever having heard him play the piano! So 
this queer genius found his way to Vienna, and gave 
piane lessons for just enough to keep from starving. 
These were lessons on the kindergarten plan of 
some of to-day’s methods, for he had names for 
different fingers, and many of his elucidations were 
hunted for on all fours under the piano rather than 
on the keyboard! Nevertheless the contrapuntal 
art of this man, and his improvisations left a good 
impression on Grillparzer, whose philosophy of 
music, as well as his aesthetics, are based on Kant’s 
“Criticism of Pure Reason.” 

Preeminently first among Czerny’s pupils, and 
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true exponents of his science of finger training 
which he brought to perfection, were Ninetta de 
Belleville-Oury (1808-1880), whose technique con¬ 
trolled a beautiful if not a big tone; Theodore Doeh- 
ler (1814-1856), Leopold von Meyer (1816-1883), 
Theodor Kullak (1818A882), and last but not least, 
Franz Liszt (1811-1886). 

CZERNY’S FAMOUS ?UPIL. 

Of him Czerny says: “In the year 1819, shortly 
after Belleville (one of the rarest musical talents) 
had left us, one morning a gentleman came with a 
little boy of about eight years, and asked to let the 
little one play something on the piano for me. He 
was a pale, delicate looking child, and in playing he 
swayed on the chair as if drunk, so that I thought 
he would fall down. His playing was quite irregu¬ 
lar, indistinct, and confused, while of fingering he 
had so little notion that he threw his fingers over 
the keys'quite ad libitum. Nevertheless I was aston¬ 
ished at the talent with which nature had favored 
him. He played at sight several things I put before 
him, to be sure, as a self-taught player, but for that 
very reason in a manner that any one could see 
nature alone had formed this pianist. The same was 
evident when, complying with the desire of his 
father, I gave him a theme on which to extemporize. 
Without the least knowledge of harmony, he put a 
certain spirit into his performance. 

“The father told me that his name was Liszt, that 
he was a subordinate official of Prince Esterhazy; 
up till now he had instructed his son himself, but 
he would beg of me to take his little Franzi under 
my care, when he came to Vienna next year. 

“I agreed to* this readily, and gave him at the same 
time hints as to the manner in which he was to 
further the progress of the boy in the meantime, by 
showing him scales, exercises, etc. About a year 
later Liszt came with his son to Vienna, took lodg¬ 
ings in the -same street we lived in, and having no 
time during the day, I devoted to the boy nearly 
every evening. 

LISZT AS A STUDENT. 

“I never had such a zealous, genial, and indus¬ 
trious pupil. As I knew from long experience that 
just such a genius, where the intellectual gifts are 
generally in advance of the physical powers, is 
likely, as a rule, to neglect the fundamental technical 
studies, it appeared to me to be necessary, before 
everything else, to employ the first month in regu¬ 
lating and fixing his mechanical accuracy in such a 
way . that it could jiot go wrong in later years. 

“In a short time he played the scales in all keys 
with all the masterly fluency which his fingers, so 
favorably formed for piano playing, made possible; 
and by an earnest study of dementi’s sonatas 
(which will, always remain the best school for 
pianists, if they know how to practice them according 
to his intentions),! accustomed him to strict accuracy 
of time, in which he had been quite wanting till 
then; furthermore, to a fine touch and tone, correct 
fingering, and true musical declamation, although 
those compositions appeared at first rather dry to 
the lively and always merry boy. 

“The result of this method was that when a few 
months later we took up works by Hummel, Ries 
Moscheles, and afterwards Beethoven and Bach. I 
had no occasion to trouble much about the mechani¬ 
cal rules, but could lead him at once to the appre¬ 
hension of the spirit and character of the different 
authors. As he had to learn every piece very 
quickly, he acquired the faculty of playing at sight 
at last to such a degree that he was able to play 
even difficult compositions of importance publicly at 
sight, just as if he had studied them for a long time. 

I also endeavored to accustom him to extempore 
playing, by giving him frequently themes to im¬ 
provise upon.” 

CZERNY'S STUDIES. 

If the wonder-child Liszt had been Czerny’s only 
pupil it is quite possible that the exercise-maker 
might not have known the wants and weaknesses of 
ordinary mortals; but with his constantly growing 
popularity there was also a constant demand upon 
his time as teacher, and owing to this persistent 
occupation which made him in time the foremost of 
instructive composers, and for which he gave up all 
hopes of professional triumphs, he left us numerous 
studies, natural enemies of piano students in search 
of short cuts; yet these studies are admirable ground¬ 
work for acquiring dexterity, neatness, and purity 
of touch, likewise fullness of tone, and completeness 
of execution in which he excelled. 


The condition existing at the time of Bach, 
Handel (1685-1759), Couperin le Grand (1668-1733), 

J ^ —- f or polyphonic writ- 

was really no distinc- 
amateur 


and Rameau (1683-1764), 
ing, and in those days there 
tion made between a professional and 
'musician in point of training, for the part-writing 
of the old masters was not easy. In time, however, 
the style became more -free, and with the increase 
of the compass of the instrument, which.was of not 
more than five octaves, Clementi invented and 
brought into use figures of thirds, sixths and octaves. 
Czerny was quick in perceiving the advantage of 
combining euphony with useful practice, and his 
studies opened to ev.er.y student the way to the en¬ 
tire piano literature from John Sebastian Bach to 
Beethoven, just as Chopin (1810-1849) has done for 
the piano iiterature from Beethoven to Liszt. Such 
scholastic work can never cease being valuable as 
an aid to the formation of good style, and guide 
to the principles of good taste. 

Bear in mind that Carl Czerny was not a tone- 
poet, hor are his compositions of the quality which 
renders art works classic; he was not Mendelssohn 
(1809-1847), Chopin, nor- Schumann (1810-1856). 
But what Czerny wrote, particularly in the line of 
studies, was written well, and above all usefully; 
indeed these latter are of an indisputable merit 
when the acquiring of a facile piano technique is 
considered. 

HIS VERSATILITY. 

Czerny’s compositions, some of which embrace 
fifty numbers, approach the formidable number of 
a thousand, not counting the piano arrangements of 
numerous symphonies, oratorios, operas, overtures, 
etc., nor a German translation of Reicha’s volumi¬ 
nous work on harmony, nor his own grand method 
for the piano so well described in Adolph JCullalc’s 
(1823-1862) “Aesthetics of Piano Playing;” nor his 
own “Treatise on Composition;” nor, if I am not 
mistaken, twenty-four masses with orchestra, four 
requiems, three hundred graduates, motets, concer¬ 
tos, symphonies, quartets and quintets, songs with 
and without orchestra, all of which are still in manu¬ 
script. 

Teachers will find in the following list of his 
studies, and from which only selections should be 
made, distinct figures, purposly arranged difficulties 
and other motifs intended to make the fingers inde¬ 
pendent of each other; they will find material for 
equalizing the fingers and for strengthening the 
weak .fingers of either hand; studies in style, phras¬ 
ing and expressive execution; material for acquiring 
freedom of the wrist and for attaining freedom in 
both hands independently of each other; for arpeg¬ 
gio playing, for crossing the hands, for interlocking 
and m fact for all that may likely beset the path of 
a player in his desire to overcome difficulties of 
higher piamsm, which includes a beautiful legato as . 
wel as a crisp staccato. As Mr. Emil Liebling 
«w rii°T of u our , Ieadln 8 musical educators says 
We still play the legato of Czerny, Clementi and 

S S LTsz e t S ” (l Thei 7 tt ’ StaCCat ° ° f Mend elssohn 
and Liszt. The latter, however, got his art from 
Carl Czerny, whose grateful pupil he always re¬ 
mained. To be sure all that kind of work is not 
as amusing as a valse or a two-step; but in the end 
the student with ambitibn not higher than tho= ♦ d 
dance forms will find that even^ two sten W ° 

in brilliancy when the touch is smooth and crisp" 
to be acquired only by well regulated practice P ’ 


Pachulski (1857—). Robert Schumann and Balakif e ff 
(1837—)• 

Excellent are the forty daily studies, Op. 337 
edited by Door (1833—), likewise the “School!! 
Velocity” (higher grade), Op. 365. 

Studies in the development of finger facility 
have been edited by Breslaur (1836-1899). ’ 

Players with two left hands are common enouch 
but it is a’ rare event when one meets a pianist of 
whom one may say, as Cramer said about Alexsci 
Dreyschock (1818-1869), that “he has two right 
hands.” Fearful of the tendency to neglect the left 
hand, owing to the rapid development of the “l yr i c » 
(homophonic) style which .entrusted the most im 
portant work to the right hand, Czerny wrote also 
some studies for the left, hand: Op. 399, an( j q 
718 of medium grade. Well prepared teachers have 
always had in these , studies the requisite material 
leading to the higher studies of Cramer (as edited 
by von Buelow), Robert Fuchs, August Winding 
Henqelt, Chopin and Rubinstein. 

Grillparzer said one day to Beethoven: “The 
literary . men of foreign lands are united against 
everything that comes from Austria; a combination 
has been formed in Germany against Austrian 
authors.” So are innovators, inventors of short¬ 
cuts and of excelsior methods combined against a 
■worthy pattern to be found in Czerny’s studies in¬ 
tended for developing technical perfection without 
catering to the emotional. 

Of small stature, delicate health, and very simple 
appearance, Czerny was nevertheless a jqlly g00 d 
companion, although some called him stingy. Such 
a distinction is always acquired by those whoje 
labors are great and economies small. As a teacher, 
with all the equipments of a broad and versatile 
mind, he was le maitre par excellence, whose scholas¬ 
tic works endure, and we may be truly happy if 
we can pay a tithe of the debt we owe him. 


THE CHEAP TEACHER ALWAYS EXPEN¬ 
SIVE. 


BY GUSTAV L. BECKER. 

1 money spent in the household for 


- - -/ uuuacnuiu iur 

which such small return is made as for music les¬ 
sons. How often does the result justify the expense 
that years of music-study demand? 

But there are some children—more tjian we often 

afca 1 — “*• - '• 

Many young people advance well enough in school, 
and show considerable musical intelligence, yet seem, 
alter they have hardly gotten into the rudiments of 
piano playing, to come practically to a standstill, so 
f " at *° r many quarters very slight improvement is 
o often all the parents see. No wonder that many, 
convinced that they are paying too high a price for 
o small a benefit, discontinue the lessons, and re- 
gr e uHy give up hope of a musical education for 
then- children! 

Many parents try to adjust the matter by cutting 
own expenses—sending the pupil to a cheap 
ac er. This, instead of investing money poorly, is 
throwing money away. There was never a falser 

e-innprc t > 5 la n'u th ‘ at “ anythin 8 is 8° 0(1 enough for be- 
ginners. i h e incompetent music teacher never does 
do ^ barm . t ^ lan t0 tbe beginner, for what harm is 


SELECTED STUDIES. 
s,udi “ ° f " th 

1. Op. 261. 

Op. 821. 

Op. 599. 

Op. 139. 

2. Op. 829. 

Op. 849 (as 
Op. 335. 

Op. 636 (as 

. 3- Op. 299 (as 
Op. 834. 

4- Op. 355. 

5 . Op, 740 (double thirds and sixths). 

Op. 821. 

7 '. To ccata, Op. 92, edited by Joseffv 
panion pieces, for expanding one’s ™ d as com - 
mcal detail, I would suggest ^? wer . OVe r tech- 
by Clementi and by FrancescoP— with one 
respectively, and to follow It I (^63-1846) 
Mayer (1799-1862), Georg Lieblteg( iS^L^h^! 


serve done then 


T ~ -- - s very difficult fully to overcome. 

..1 tbe , first years of piano study, as generally 
cted, much of the practice time is unprofitably 
^;nl^ n har ^ nfully spent - In fact - almost all that is 
, ln fnese years is gained during the lesson, 
_j 1 , ® teacher is at hand to correct faults and to 
lark-in v . lce ‘ ^ stands to reason that something is 
u„ . g V 1 tbe prevailing plan of piano instruction, 
tterein the trouble lies. 

,J p f, osin K that a week elapses between lessons, 
st , e Pupil begins to forget and unconsciously 
reoetit;!! 140 ^.™ ng ways of Paying, which, through 
w ava ° ’ f ° rm bad habits - H Pupils could al- 

Mws, r ® m< : mber exactly what they were told and 
of ° U ' ‘ bere w ould not be so many poor pupils 

lon!L° d p,a ” ,sts - This shows that the oftener and 
ful in«fr, Wl 4 t -^ Un certa ‘ n limits—a pupil is under care- 
the C< r°u ar ! d guidance, the better, especially in 

hour Ipc be 8 l nners. With beginners, two half¬ 
good ac S Cach week wi » do ‘hree times as much 

Proportion’stiH " ” 


a introduction to Op. 299). 

1 introduction to- Op 74Q-) 

1 introduction to Op. 740).' 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR THE MUSIC OF 
TO-MORROW. 

BY ELLEN HOLLY. 

If Wagner is now the music of yesterday, and 
Strauss, Reger, d’lndy and Debussy the music of 
to-day, how shall the student be prepared for the 
music of to-morrow. Shall he spend time on the 
music of day before yesterday, to say nothing of 
that of last week? Must he take the path we took 
along what seems Nature’s own scale? Must he 
bow down before the gods tonic, dominant and sub- 
do'ni'iant? Shall he accept the traditional key- 
relationships as final, and study laws and regulations 
that are presumably to be thrown aside? 


THE MYSTIC MOOD. 

Of course the answer is a simple affirmative 


THE ETUDE 

a mistake. But the new mode soon held its sway 
for at the next lesson she was pleased to say that 
she knew at once if she struck a* wrong note m any 
of the most unaccustomed chords that had at hrst 
meant nothing to her. 

If the art of music is growing so rapidly; it tne 
strides are so wide that it requires almost a new 
temperament to appreciate the latest step—then an 
acquaintance with the history of the art from its 
beginning is the more necessary and the more inter¬ 
esting. If a new harmony is springing up, the 
chords drifting into our ken and as unfathomably 
slipping into other chords, so much the more must 
the student be made familiar with the old-time 
progressions that held such minds as Beethoven, 
Schumann and Chopin, and be- taught the innova¬ 
tions that each made, and the daring surprises they 
had for the people of their day. 




he question almost calls for apology—surely for 
explanation. But who can read Maeterlinck’s 
lelleas ct Melisandc and play Debussy’s musical 
setting to it without becoming so imbued with the 
spirit of these two mystics, that for a time he doubts 
the existence or at least the importance of any 
world less ethereal than the one to which this 
cloud-like, elusive music leads? Built upon a scale 
of whole steps with no leading tone, a scale which 
played directly up and down is decidedly unsatis¬ 
factory and bewildering, still this new and strange 
music soon has one in its power. Its harmonies, 
perhaps from the very fact that they always do the 
unexpected, are so mysterious and impelling, but 
so enchanting withal, that one -feels he would rather 
be lost in their mazes than know just where he is 
on the road of more accustomed sounds. The 
changes from key to key (it is sometimes difficult 
to tell just what key a chord is in) are so remote as 
to be startling; and the utlique manner of invert¬ 
ing and distributing the tones of even the dominant 
seventh chord produces such a strange effect that 
one may play a series of these (of course without 
resolution) and not recognize at once what old- 
time friends they are. Chords have a way of dis- 
solvihg into one another, rather than firmly and 
surely resolving to a certain chord according to 
rule. 

Mr. d’lndy assures us that he and his colleagues, 
Debussy, Faure, Dukas, Charpentier, (to name but 
a few) have not laid aside the time-long traditions 
of musical art, either harmonically or melodically. 
He more especially affirms that the fundamental 
forms are the old ones and that the new writers 
but superimpose new harmonic, melodic and orches¬ 
tral substance. They claim that they wish to and 
do preserve the requirements, which were settled 
so securely by the classicists that they have never 
since been refuted. D’lndy insists that his and De¬ 
bussy’s music has an essentially diatonic rather than 
a chromatic basis. Anything but chromatic. But 
what kind of diatonic is a scale of all whole steps? 
Its harmonies and progressions sound much more 
strange than the chromatic effects in Tristan and 
Isolde. Or is it because we know Tristan so well 
now, that the chords are no longer strange, and 
shall we feel the same in time as to the modern 
French composers? 

THE FAMILIAR SCALE. 

Is our diatonic scale so satisfying only through 
familiarity? Do our children inherit the abilty to 
sing it, taking correctly each step as it was so 
long ago determined, or is it founded on laws of 
nature? Are we justified in saying the child is 
“musical” if he shows a ready capacity for and 
pleasure in this scale and its melodies; and saying he 
“has no ear,’’ if indifferent to the same? 

Studying its history one finds that the final scale 
was the triumph of the mathematicians—the work 
of the theorists—but it seems that some instinct of 
the race brought out this particular selection and 
arrangement. The human ear impelled this choice, 
from earliest impulses, and it is the bed-rock upon 
which our system of harmony has rested for some 
hundreds of years. 

Mr. d’lndy holds that the traditional diatonic 
relationships have some subtle inviolable corres¬ 
pondence with the laws of the natural world. This 
is comforting and reassuring when we quail before 
the works of these very modern modernists. That 
they are difficult to read is confirmed by the state¬ 
ment an advanced pupil made to her teacher after 
her first week of Debussy. She said that when she 
played a plain triad either major or minor she 
always looked again to see if she had not made 


In order to bring up the young student in the 
way he should go, the teacher must have in mind 
the history of musical instruments from the pipe 
of Pan to the latest make of piano; he must care¬ 
fully study the intricate development of the scale, 
so long in growing to what now seems to be tenta¬ 
tively discarded; he must know the quaint story of 
notation, and he must be acquainted with the lives 
of the great musicians, understanding the char¬ 
acteristics of their compositions. 

It may be something of a task to gather this 
material, but that part is simple compared to the 
problem of knowing when and how these several 
facts are to be presented to the pupil. ' The teacher 
just beginning the work is not aware how easy it is 
to fall into the commonplace manner of teaching: 
some old prescribed routine of technique, a new 
piece now and then, and the story is told. Dreary 
work for both teacher and pupil, and yet. much of 
the teaching is so carried on even in this day of 
fine institutes, excellent methods and brisk, helpful 
periodicals devoted to music. 

Many a young teacher starts out witjj enthusiasm 
and determination that his pupil shall receive a 
comprehensive knowledge of music and be thor¬ 
oughly informed on these several points in . their 
due time. And what happens? After teaching a 
few years it is found that so much time has been 
consumed in preparing for special events (a musi¬ 
cal e, a birthday, a school performance), that some 
pupils are so backward, or so dense in learning to 
read that much extra time has been given to that 
particular point; that others practice so little they 
have to be pushed and pulled at each lesson in 
order to learn to play a phrase a week—so much 
time has been taken in these ways there has not 
been a whisper of those delightful bits of musical 
history and biography. And yet the teacher has 
not been negligent—far from it. But has he been 
wise? Perhaps that dense reader lost some im¬ 
portant points in the very beginning of notation 
and those missing links are making all the trouble. 
Take him back and try to discover the weak points 
and make the notes more interesting by telling him 
about the crude signs once used to represent tones. 

Probably the pupil who will not practice at home 
is not in sympathy with the work, and those 
stories and historical facts that have been omitted 
in desperation may be the saving grace. A short 
talk about the piano and the old harpsichords and 
spinets given before a school made such an impres¬ 
sion on one boy that he went to work at his prac- 
■ ticing with a vim never before shown. 

PLAN OF WORK. 

Then how shall the teacher avoid this degenera¬ 
tion into a mere drill-master? First, by possessing 
a thorough understanding of the necessary knowl¬ 
edge to be itriparted, for children are not impressed 
by half-knowledge; second, by holding a firm con¬ 
viction that this knowledge is an essential part of a 
musical education; and third, by having a system 
or schedule of procedure in which certain histori¬ 
cal facts and musical compositions shall hold an 
indisputable place. It is not feasible, or even pos¬ 
sible, to cling in every case to a rigid plan, but 
the teacher should have a well-defined idea of how 
the pupil should stand in the several departments 
of the study of music at certain stages of develop¬ 
ment. 

For the teacher’s own convenience and assistance 
he should have on paper for reference, just what 
he has thought out to be well-balanced stages of 
progress. For the child from six to ten years of 
age, the first stage may be determined from the 


m 

technical standpoint and called the five-finger period 
which includes the contraction and expansion ot 
the hand. Before beginning the use of the thumb 
under the hand, and the hand over the thumb (or 
scale preparation) the teacher should take a survey 
of the child’s attainments. Is he able to write in 
notes the exercises he has been playing, showing 
the relation between the key-board and staff. Can 
he feel his way among these five and six keys of his 
exercises with his eyes closed so that he is getting 
an intelligent grasp of the key-board as he goes 
along? Is he equally familiar with the four most- 
used octaves, or has he one or two favorite start¬ 
ing points from which he has to count up or down 
every time a leap occurs? Does he balk at a dotted 
quarter, and collapse completely at a group of six¬ 
teenths or its sub-divisions? How about the in¬ 
strument he is playing? Has he any respect for it 
or could he be given more by hearing something ot 
its wonderful mechanism? Is he acquainted with 
the key-board as it is, or has he traversed the 
white keys only, thinking the black keys for orna¬ 
ment only possibly, or for the exclusive use of 
grown-ups? If he has been led psychologically and 
musically, this last fault will not exist, for he will 
have found the need of the black keys in making 
his fingers sing the little tunes his voice has sung. 
If the road has been laid out as it should be from 
tone to key-board to note, there will be an invaluable 
foundation for the student of harmony, as it was, 
is or ever shall be. 

This is merely a suggestion of how the pupil 
should stand at a certain stage. At each period all 
these points should be considered so that well- 
balanced progress may be assured. 


THE PUPIL. 

How does this looking over the ground affect the 
pupil? It takes the form of an examination or test, 
which, properly conducted, 'will not be a bugbear 
to the pupil but pleasure and satisfaction. Pro¬ 
fessor William James contends that examination 
marks and the teacher’s word for the pupil’s standing 
are in general most helpful to the student, for 
they form “the natural termination of the cycle of 
his activities.” A “test” given to four little ones 
after their first ten lessons, proved this: The pupils 
as well as the teacher gave their opinion of the 
work of each participant. This produced an excel¬ 
lent spirit among them, and it helped them to be¬ 
come discriminating listeners. It stimulated the 
baby-workers to better efforts, and they are look¬ 
ing forward with delight to the next test. 

SHINING LIGHTS. 

When the pupil is older and ready for the music 
of the great masters, a carefully compiled list of 
these pieces, which must be studied at all events, is 
indispensable. There is so much good music written 
for children now the need for simple pieces of 
the classics is not so pressing, but they should not 
be crowded out, serving as they do, a double pur¬ 
pose. In such a list -as this, the first piece would 
be one of the little melodies written by Mozart 
when four or five years of age. Here is the oppor¬ 
tunity to tell the story of Mozart’s boyhood, thus 
beginning the biographical part of the musical 
education. The next shining light in this illuminated 
list might be Beethoven’s “Sonatine in G” (not Opus 
49), and here would follow a short story of 
Beethoven’s life. Some little sketches from Haydn 
are practical at this early stage as are certain pieces 
from Schumann’s “Album for the Young,” but the 
teacher should make his own list of course, profiting 
as much as possible from the writiffgs of experi¬ 
enced teachers. 

As the pupil advances he is the teacher’s guide 
to a certain extent, for he will soon make known 
his non-appreciation of what he is unequal to, and 
he 'must not be given what he cannot grasp. A 
pupil was given one of Grieg’s simplest lyrics, but 
she clung so lovingly in her practice to one of 
Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without Words” in which 
there were three chords and one modulation, and 
she was so exasperated, so to speak, at the weird 
harmonies of Grieg, it was thought judicious to let 
her revel awhile longer in simplicity and the usual. 
Another pupil, two years younger, was charmed 
with Grieg from the first. She told with great glee 
how he • father called to her that she was constantly 
making the same mistake, and how she answered: 
“Oh, no, Papa—I’m not making a mistake—this is 
Grieg.” Then followed a few words about his 
being a Norwegian and his using different chords 
from those “Papa” was used to hearing. A little 
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later she proudly announced that her father often 
asked her to play those “queer pieces.” 

So there is the “psychological moment,” and 
the young teacher needs all the knowledge he can 
acquire to help them to know that moment. The 
art of teaching music is “long,” and the time one 
has the average pupil in charge is “fleeting.” Good 
results in a short period of time can be secured 
only through carefully systematized work, and 
the three supports mentioned as holding up 
such work have been found to give encouragement, 
incentive and satisfaction. To repeat, these are: 
A written plan of procedure with a place for the 
facts in the history of music; tests at certain periods 
of study for the sake of both teacher and pupil; a 
list of valuable and indispensable classics. 

Such work ought to bring a good student through 
the yesterdays of music into an appreciation of 
that of to-day, well equipped for the music of to¬ 
morrow. _ 

MUSICAL MYTHS AND LEGENDS. 


Classical myths seent so ridiculous to the modern 
mind that we are apt to think of them as springing 
into existence without any real cause. This is not 
the case. The mind of ancient civilization was not 
so well satisfied with the real, so it drew upon its 
imagination to a greater extent. All the ancients 
believed that their music, like their religion, was 
of supernatural origin. The Chinese had a sacred 
bird, the Fung Hoang, and from the notes of this 
bird’s song, they formed the Chinese scale. 

A Mexican legend declares that their god brought 
music from heaven on a bridge of turtles and 
whales, and similar legends are well-nigh universal 
in the traditions of all ancient people. 

Certain strains were thought to be too holy for 
mortals to sing, and if it was attempted the singer 
was consumed by fire. A singer was once com¬ 
manded by the King of Persia to sing one of these 
strains and pleaded in vain to be excused. He 
plunged into a river and scarcely had he begun his 
singing when he was consumed. 

Many curious stories are told about the power 
of bells. They could ring in a storm without the 
aid of human hands; they could free themselves 
from their places in the belfries and go to Rome 
once a year to confess. The souls of the faithful 
floated to heaven on the sound of the bell. 

Greece is especially rich in myth lore. There are 
two Greek deities—Apollo, the symbol of all that is 
refined and elevating in art, and Bacchus, to whom 
are dedicated the songs of revelry and wine. Under¬ 
neath this fancy of these Greek deities is a pro¬ 
found truth, viz.: there is a noble kind of music 
which inspires the listener to noble and lofty 
thoughts and emotions, and there are other kinds 
of music which are pleasant to the ear but which 
are wholly sensuous, suggesting lower trends of 
thought and robbing the hearers of their self-control, 
as did the music of the sirens in Homer’s Iliad. The 
coast of Greece is very rocky and the lash of the 
waves upon it makes a weird music that is very allur¬ 
ing to mariners. The Greek version of this fact is 
that three beautiful sirens sit upon the rocks, veiled 
by the spray, playing their lyres. Ulysses had his 
crew seal their ears with wax, and ordered that he 
himself be bound to a mast until they had passed 
safely by 

Although Apollo is said 


- -o Mercury, who. 

when four hours old, made holes in the opposite 
sides of a tortoise shell and drew linen cords 
thrOU j?j h them—he used nine cords in honor of the 

Pan, the god of fields, challenged Apollo 
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The origin and divinity of the Greek scale is 
accounted for as follows: Pythagoras said he 
believed that the incursion of pleasing sounds 
brought the elements of the universe to a primeval 
and abiding pattern of symmetry. Fire, always an 
enemy to harmony, fled to the center, while the 
worlds whirled about it until the power of attrac¬ 
tion settled them, when they were found to be placed 
exactly according to the intervals of the musical 
scale, thus making possible the literal “music of the 
spheres.” 

INSPIRATION FROM THE CLASSICS. 

Our modern composers draw upon the resources 
of mythology to a surprising extent. The whole 
structure of the opera is honeycombed with myth 
and legend, and in works for solo instruments, 
orchestra and voices we are constantly encounter¬ 
ing gods, goddesses, sirens, water-sprites, fairies, 
elves, gnomes, goblins, witches and the like. 

To mention but a few: Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” 
with its supernatural setting; Gluck’s “Orpheus,” 
who takes his impossible trip to Hades to find his 
lost bride; Wieber’s “Oberon,” with its water- 
nymphs; the mysterious hero and swan in “Lohen¬ 
grin;” Wagner’s “Parsifal,” which, while seeming to 
be but another legend of the Holy Grail, is really a 
profound religious allegory- All of these are large 
and important works woven out of myth lore. Then 
there are numerous settings of the Lorelei, that best¬ 
loved legend of the Rhenic maiden, who sits comb¬ 
ing her beautiful hair in the spray; the famous Erl 
King, which Goethe, Schubert and Liszt have made 
immortal; the lovely Peer Gynt Suite, by Grieg, and 
many others. 

Godard has written a little composition called 
“Pan’s Flute.” The background of this delicate work 
seems to be the solemn forest shadows out of which 
we clearly hear anon the flute of the lover, calling 
to his sweetheart. Echo, who occasionally answers 
in her faint, faraway voice. 

Jensen has a little number called the “Dryade.” 
A dryad is a guardian of some special tree given 
into her care. She flourishes as long as the tree 
thrives and dies with its death. This composition 
is her evening song amid the rustle of her green 
leaves going to sleep as the sun goes down. In 
Saint-Saens’ “Omphale” we have the legend of Her¬ 
cules, who on account of a murder which he has 
committed is condemned to suffer a frightful malady 
until he can sell himself as a slave and give the price 
to his victim’s father. This he does, and is given 
as a slave to Omphale, a queen, who compels him 
to assume female attire and to work at the spinning 
wheel. At first she often punishes him for his 
awkwardness but finally he succeeds in making love 
to her and all ends happily as it usually does in 
myths and story-books, if not always in real life. 


FACILITY IN SIGHT-READING. 


Facility in sight-reading is regarded by many as 
a natural gift, possessed only by a few favored 
musicians. Nevertheless, every student of music can 
develop himself in this way by means of thorough 
conscientious study. 

First, he should study faithfully the rudiments of 
music. All the scales should be learned perfectly. 
He should become familiar with all the chords and 
their inversions, so that he can recognize a chord 
instantly, whether it is written on the staff or on 
the highest or the lowest leger lines. 

Take for example the chord of C in the key of 
C Major, the first chord that he will learn. He 
should be able to recognize the C chord whether 
it is written C-E-G, or E-C-G, or G-C-E, or 
whether the bass note is C or E or G. Imagine 
the prodigious task that lies before the student who 
has never learned the inversions of the chords, and 
to whom every reversal of the position of the notes 
represents a new chord to be laboriously studied 

If he understands the chords thoroughly, he will 
soon recognize all forms of accompaniments as dif¬ 
ferent arrangements of chords. Thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the chords will enable one to overcome 
most of the difficulties of sight-reading. Almost any 
student can play the right-hand part at sight, but 
when he tries the left-hand part he meets with diffi¬ 
culties. It is not because the left-hand part is more 
difficult (it is usually much more simple), nor be¬ 
cause the left hand is weaker, but simply because 
of chord ignorance. Playing accompaniments with 
other instruments or the voice is the best drill a 
student can have in the Situdy of chords and in sight¬ 
reading, and it should be encouraged by all teach- 

The student should always practice reading in 
advance of the measure he is playing. Let him 
begin slowly, reading one measure in advance, then 
two or three or a whole phrase. It is not difficult 
when one practices in that way, and it is the only 
way to read music without hesitating, especially in 
sight-reading. 

Not all students realize that music assumes cer¬ 
tain definite forms and that those forms never 
change, however difficult the composition. An ex¬ 
amination of the books of studies will prove this 
Every grade gives studies in scales. Major, Minor 
and Chromatic; studies in arpeggios, triplets, re¬ 
peated notes, dotted notes, the trill, etc. The sooner 
the student recognizes these forms the easier it 
glancV ^ ^ t0 graSP whole P hrases at a single 
In practicing, one should strive from the begin¬ 
ning to discover the motive of the composition; 
only by so doing can he interpret correctly. Every 
marking should be faithfully observed, every shade 
of expression carefully studied, technical terms not 
-| fully understood should be looked up in a good 

musicians that their memo^y of mu^ s not^o character.tt^T ^ genera ' style ’ 

reliable as it would seem to be hi resnLf? ^ 8 and rhytbm kepf in mind. The com- 

of the mundane conditions in which thev • sage bv *i hls power to convey his mes- 

move—particularly in an age which is trivet/™ * d shouldL^ °i tllese symbo,s - and the student 
feats of musical memory TJJftrL?™ 80 in ‘ouch that'he can 


VON BULOW’S MEMORY. 

Many interesting stories are told of Von Bulow’s 
wonderful memory. It =- - ■ lows 


o,, . , -— every branch of the art 

Otherwise, where would a Von Billow be? His 

. . ~ ----- - h ave been the god of * eats ? f ™ uslcaI memory were, as many will remem 

the lyre and the ablest performer on that instrument, be , r ; 8im P I y stupendous. One day a young C omn„« 
the invention of it was attributed to Mercury, who. galled on Von B ulow to ask his opinion of a 

. tet'rrjssrrl 

compo,,,. wh „ „„ he „ 


interpret it intelligently. 


musical contest, Midas a friend of the field god. to the whole concerto from memory When L 

be spectator. Of course, Apollo won, and his supe- director of the famous Meiningen Orchestra 

nonty to his opponent was apparent to all but Midas content with conducting _ e . a ’ not 

who raised his voice in loud acclamations of disap¬ 
proval. disgusting Apollo so that he took away 


human ears from Midas and furnished him with 
donkey ears. Midas went at once to a hair-dresser, 
and. cautioning him to keep the fact of his deform¬ 
ity a secret, asked for some way to conceal it, which 
desire was promptly granted. But, thinking it too 
much for his discretion to keep the secret the hair 
dresser deposited it in a hole in the gr'c.ind and 
covered it over only to see reeds growl,v; up and 
to hear them tell the mournful tale to the winds as 
they passed. Here, in the music of the wind in the 
hollow reeds, is a suggestion of the pipe-organ. 


content with conducting without ; 
deavored, but without success to indue,, 
ber, hi, b,„d ,o ta„ lhe i, “ 


HOW VERDI ENTERED THE MUSICAL 
PROFESSION. 

whichman^ir'l? '° thlnk of the "arrow escapes 
missing he mastcrs of music h ave had from 

them h! a V 7 y nation for which nature moulded 
r”i„, H r an e T S 40 have been a doctor: Wagner 
lawyer and er V a scho °'™ster; Schumann a 

Father’ The WOrld nearl y lost its Verdi, 
born oifera ttl ’ ^ P * nsh priest - would ha ve had the 
opera composer a monk. He was officiating 


Abuse, bad taste, blunders and failures have 
programme music so ridiculous its adverse ‘ 
propose its total abolition. But if 


demn wholesale whatever 


made 

. m ay well 

it be right to con- 


liable to abuse, 
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at mass, however 

end of ,t, aUtlfu ° r * an ^sic, the priest, at the 
organtt Be S boM C L-- CXpreSSed a d «-e to see the 
scholar, whom he‘hilT h 2 ""”* 4 ° n . disc °vering his 

33JFTE to 

inf r' d th^th^S 

vising “So'T 1° W j tk b ' n1, and ba d been impro- 
p ! ay ? d a * I felt,” he added. “Ah!” 
1 advised you wrongly. You 
a musician.” 


exclaimed Seletti, x a , 

must be no priest, but a 
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TEN DAILY PRACTICE RULES 

A continuation of the ser es commenced in the April “Etude" which many of the foremost American virtuoios and 
teachers have contributed, including Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, E. Liebling, J. de Zielinski. 

Amy Fay, the late B. J. Lang and many others. 


(Editor’s Norn—This series of practice rules commenced 
In the April issue of The Etude. Our original intention was 
to make it a feature for one number, but our contributors 
took so much interest in it and the amount of material 
sent in was so considerable, that wc were obliged to extend 
the scries for two months. Since then several of our readers 
have manifested a decided Interest, and have sent in other 
rules These will be published next month, and with these 
the series will end. We will at the same time endeavor to 
formulate a set of rules embodying the main points brought 
out bv the famous contributors to this symposium. Wc re¬ 
gret that the limitations of space prevent our publishing tills 
month an excellent set of rules submitted by Mme Marie 
von t’nschuid. These will appear with the next series.] 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD. 


(American virtaoso and teacher. 
Mason, Weitzmann, Wuerst 




Liszt, Kultak, Wm. 
and Richter.) 


If a piano student is to become a good pianist, and 
a good musician as well, it is essential that his 
teacher should instruct him along several different 
lines. If the teacher does not 
do this, he is either carelessly 
neglecting the student’s inter¬ 
ests and rights, or is incom¬ 
petent. There are so many 
cases where a student spends 
his time and money for music 
lessons and yet is not in¬ 
structed in many of the most 
essential features of music 
and piano playing, that I am 
led to repeat an opinion fre¬ 
quently discussed by some of 
our leading music teachers, 
that “there should he a strict 
censorship, or law, regulating 
music teaching.” 

The competent music teacher 
should instruct his pupil along 



William H. Sherwood. 


all of the following lines : 

1. Melody. The pupil should be taught to recognize 
melody correctly and in a practical manner; to 
phrase it, and mould the expression, according to 
certain standards of proportion, with artistic feeling 
and correct taste. It has been said that “Genius is 
a correct sense of proportion.” 

2. Harmony. The pupil should be taught how to 
identify different harmonic progressions and to ob¬ 
serve their relations to the music he is studying. 
This includes a trained ability to recognize the key, 
or keys, of the composition, and the principal chords. 
He should, furthermore, be taught to identify modu¬ 
lations, leading tones, suspensions, and the difference 
generally between consonance and dissonance in his 
music. 

3. Rhythm, The pupil should be taught the correct 
understanding of rhythm and its relation to accent, 
meter, phrasing, and to the very pulse or vitality of 
music. 

4. Expression. The pupil should be trained to under¬ 
stand the laws which govern musical expression, 
the necessary peculiarities of the different elements 
in music, when considered singly, and also in their 
various combinations. 

5. Reading. The pupil should be taught to form a 
correct habit of reading music; he should be taught 
to discriminate definitely and logically between stac¬ 
cato and legato touch, and to notice all dynamic 
effects. He should recognize, when reading, melody 
a:"' accompaniment, syncopations, fundamental bass 
notes, the different qualities of tone adapted to the 
various moods and kinds of expression, the phras¬ 
ing, musical form, etc. 

6. Use of the damper pedal. The pupil should be 
taught the logical and correct use of the damper 
pedal as an aid to sustaining and blending . the 
harmony of the music, or in separating and detach¬ 
ing the tones, as the case may require. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the pedal marks in many editions are illogically 
vague, and lead to positively unmusical results. 

7. Mechanical Science. The pupil should be taught 
modern mechanical science, in regard to the use of 
the arm, wrist, knuckles and fingers, with all the 
possibilities of discrimination in the use of these 
different parts, involving an understanding and inde¬ 
pendent cultivation of perhaps fifty muscles of the 
arm and hand. 


8. Listening. It is an absolute necessity to train a 
pupil to listen to every note played, thus teaching 
him to govern his work from an aesthetic point of 
view; for music is sound, and should be studied ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The great composers have not only been inspired 
with lofty ideals and original conceptions and with 
unbounded ardor and enthusiasm in their work, but 
they have also mastered the science of construction 
and form in musical composition. The details of 
rhythm and phrasing, the arrangement of the voice 
parts in progressions of harmony and counterpoint, 
and much else, is a matter of skill and exact knowl¬ 
edge. 

The piano manufacturers also have broken away 
from old traditions, and by strict attention to de¬ 
tails are now constructing a piano, the quality of 
which far excels that of the old-time instrument. It 
is quite necessary for the player to keep pace with 
this general advancement, and by carefully working 
out details, develop all the mechanism in himself that 
is required for artistic interpretation and control of 
touch and expression, as well as technic, in piano 
playing. 

When it comes to carrying out musical ideas at 
the piano, the player should look to his technical 
equipment with a broad understanding, recognizing 
it as a means to an end. It is the duty and congenial 
task of teachers of the present day to cover points 
like those mentioned above, during their work with 
their pupils. 


A DAILY SCHEDULE. 

A Daily Schedule for a pupil’s practice should in- 

1. Mechanical work, of sufficient thoroughness for 
clear, accurate, independent exercise of each differ¬ 
ent kind of muscular training involved in piano 
playing. 

2. A selection of from two to five new composi¬ 
tions, or parts of compositions, of contrasted 
peculiarities. 

3. A reasonable amount of time allowed for re¬ 
view and added painstaking effort in improving 
.one’s standard with selections from one’s old 

repertory. 

4. A short period of time allotted to sight reading 
and, where practical, ensemble practice. 

The period for technical practice need not be the 
first. ^The concert player finds himself obliged to 
start right in with a difficult selection before the 
public, frequently without any chance to work up 
to the necessary standard with preliminary exer¬ 
cises. It is worth while to plunge right in at the 
start with some brilliant and difficult selection, so 
as to break the ice and help to overcome the ten¬ 
dency to timidity and stage fright, which appears 
to hamper all pianists. The conscientious pianist 
has good reason to feel “out of practice” until he 
has warmed up his fingers with a few minutes of 
preliminary exercise. It is actually worth while to 
give the first half hour to reviewing some of the 
repertory numbers and to start with slow, exacting, 
technical practice as the second feature in succes- 

The average pupil finds the most difficult task in 
settling down to a sufficiently slow kind of technical 
practice. He generally wants to be entertained 
while practicing by rushing through his scales and 
etudes at a swinging speed with both hands to¬ 
gether. He can never stop to think sufficiently 
about the ways and means most necessary for real 
practice until he gets down to practicing with one 
hand at a time and a sufficiently slow tempo to 
admit of making deliberate preparations for each 
move and each discrimination singly, with the ability 
to check the momentum of continuous progression 
between one act and the next. When one has ar¬ 
rived at a sufficient stage of control and self-govern¬ 
ment to “get ready” before making each move, and 
to discriminate as to all the details related thereto, 
he is to be envied. A student can learn to do a 
multitude of things that will keep the mind more 
alert and more fully occupied during thfe slow, pre¬ 


paratory kinds of practice than is the case when 
going ahead at a greater speed. 

2. The muscles of the arm should receive the first 
attention, and the fingers the last, in selections for 
physical training. It is very profitable to give the 
first few minutes in this division of one’s practice 
time to making exercises calculated to discriminate 
between the independent management of the upper 
and lower parts of the arm; next of the wrist, next 
exercises for the independent and discriminating 
government of the kuucKles; after tnat, the fingers 

If you stop to reflect that everything done by the 
fingers, directed by the will of the player, must use 
the transmitting power of the muscles and nerves 
“from the brain to the finger tips,” along the line 
of action just described, you will thus intelligently 
prepare connecting links for better and freer use 
of the fingers. I find it necessary to do some work 
before getting down to the keyboard. 

3. When beginning at the keyboard, forearm exer¬ 
cises, such as are serviceable in chords and heavy 
octave playing, should come first. After that, the 
lighter staccato and ordinary octave playing, etc.; 
then exercises calling for free use of the muscles 
used going across the keyboard, such as a practice of 
long skips and exaggerated distance in arpeggio 
practice. It would be worth while to make up 
arpeggio exercises, with only two notes for each 
octave; then arpeggio exercises founded upon triads, 
three notes to the octave; next arpeggio exercises 
on chords of the dominant and diminished seventh. 

4. After that scale practice. . 

5. Finally finger exercise. 

All of this is reversing the order of exercises, 
such as will be found, for instance, in the old Stutt¬ 
gart Conservatory Course, etc. In such a course, 
if I understand it aright, the pupil is required to 
practice finger exercises for a certain number of 
months (or years. If his patience and purse holds 
out) with a fixed position of the hand; no movement 
of the wrist; no staccato habits; no progressions 
across the keyboard. As a consequence the related 
parts are neglected. Under such conditions the 
finger exercises, when persisted in, become a posi¬ 
tive detriment to the pupil’s musicianship, as well 
as mechanical development. 

A physician of my acquaintance says “health is 
proportionate activity.” All of the bodily functions 
should be active, none allowed to become dormant. 
What is true of health holds equally well for the 
sane development of the functions of the piano 
student. The entire body must have proper care 
and training, in order that the mind may act 
to the best advantage, and the entire physical 
machinery (including the proper carriage, position 
at the piano, head and shoulders and arms) should 
be taken into account. 

IMPORTANT LIFE HABITS. 

One feature of a “schedule” for daily practice of 
prime importance, is certainly to learn intelligently 
such habits of living (including attention to proper 
eating, rest, recreation and exercise) whereby a 
student may be in the best condition for his work 
when he sits down at the piano. The length of 
time and the number of hours a day for study 
should be wisely taken into account. The average 
student will do better work a half hour or an 
hour after breakfast than if he goes directly from 
the table to the piano. He will do a better quality 
of work with a one or two-hour period of practice 
than in a three or four-hour period. If the brain 
and muscles become overtaxed the quality of the 
practice is impaired. • 

The human mind is a machine. It is dependent 
upon that other machine, the human body. To care 
for, to develop and keep the one in correct condi¬ 
tion is to enable the student to develop the powers 
of the other. One can foreshadow every note 
played, through the cultivation of a larger number 
of trained details and habits. Theodore Kullak used 
to say that “a finger should be over its key. in 
every case, before playing upon that key.” At least 
three-fourths of the efforts and movements made 
in piano playing are involved in lifting and moving 
about the keyboard. The other fourth is playing 
upon the keys. 

SCHEDULE FOR DAILY PRACTICE. 

1. Spend the first fifteen minutes, playing one or more 
of the most difficult selections in your repertory, at full 
speed, for the sake of “breaking the ice.” 

2. Practice exercises for the muscles of the arm 
wnst, knuckles and fingers, away from the piano. 
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3. At the piano, practice forearm exercises, as are 
exemplified by chords and octaves. Then exercises for 
muscles going across the keyboard, such as long skips, 
as in arpeggio practice. 

4. Next scale practice. 

5. Finally finger exercises. 

6. Then take up a classical selection (preferably a 
slow movement, such as an Adagio from one of Bee¬ 
thoven’s Sonatas, or a Prelude and Fugue by Bach). 

7. A selection from the Classical Romantic School 
of music, such as a Song Without Words, a Waltz or 
Mazurka by Chopin, a Novelette by Schumann, for ex- 

8. A selection from a modern composer, or a concert 
piece: for instance, an Etude by Chopin, Henselt or 
Liszt; some selection from a Russian, French, or other 
modern composer, such as Tschaikowsky, Arenski, 
Debussy. Saint Siiens, Grieg, Foote or Macdowell. 

9. Next review one or more selections from your old 
repertory. 

to. Sight reading or ensemble practice. 

It is necessary to go over the same phrase many 
times, if one would wish to play it perfectly. He should 
play with each hand separately, then both together; he 
should give principal attention to rhythm; then to har¬ 
mony; then to the melodic contents; then to the 
damper pedal; then to the quality of tone, etc. 


LEOPOLD WINKLER. 

(Pianist and teacher. Pupil of Rubinstein.) 

i. Always practice with a view to steady improve¬ 
ment. Demand of yourself that your work must be 
better today than it was yesterday. Have no faith 
in so-called “best” methods. 
There is no one best 
method. If you are im¬ 
proving regularly, what 
better proof do you need 
of the excellence of your 
teacher or your method of 
practice. 

2. Avoid giving too much 
time to purely mechanical 
work, such as five-finger 
exercises and scales. These 
things are necessary, but if 
overdone they will unques¬ 
tionably tire you intellect¬ 
ually and will tend to make 
your playing too mechani¬ 
cal. 

3- In practicing, do not 
make the fatal mistake of making technic your sole 
aim. It takes much longer to cultivate the intel¬ 
lectual and emotional qualities in an artist than 
it does to build up an adequate technic for the needs 
of modern pianoforte playing. Remember that those 
artists who are great technically often fail dismally 
because they are lacking in breadth of mind and 
depth of feeling. 

4. Always enjoy your practice. If you do not 
enjoy it, you are either not destined to be a musician 
or you are not practicing right or you are in poor 
health. Leave the practice period with regret and 
with the pleasant anticipation of the next period. 
Go to your practice eagerly, as you would go to the 
greatest pleasure of the day. 

5. Don’t fail to devote some attention each day to 
systematic memorizing. In addition to memorizing 
many things, you should not fail to insure pieces you 
have previously memorized by playing them over 
very slowly with the music in front of you. 

6. Never practice until you are exhausted. It is 
far better to interrupt your practice occasionally 
with periods of rest and recreation. You will gain 
a great deal more by pursuing this course than by 
practicing steadily for a long period at one time. 

7. If your rhythm and time are poor, do not fail 
to give unceasing attention to this highly important 
matter. Your teacher should not only explain the 
principles underlying this subject, but should give 
you illustrations at the keyboard. I am even willing 
to venture a suggestion which you may consider sur¬ 
prising. Play for marching or dancing when you 
have an opportunity. Many students who have 
studied Bach, Mozart and Beethoven are incapable 
of keeping as good rhythm and time as the ordinary 
,dance player. 
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8 . Practice all your runs with a variety of touches. 
By employing a -wrist staccato or a finger staccato 
alternately with legato, you will find that you will 
gain much in clearness and evenness. Mussy and 
careless passage work may be avoided by iollowmg 
this simple plan. 

9. Devote a certain portion of your daily practice 
period to the study of the pedals and pedaling. If 
you only follow the pedal marks printed in the music 
something will be accomplished. If you show a 
decided interest in pedaling your teacher will explain 
some of the secrets of this art which is one of the 
most important parts of piano playing. Do not use 
the pedal in places where you do not know posi¬ 
tively that it should be used. When you understand 
the art, you will be able to apply it with discretion 
and taste. 

to. Your practice should be, above all things, 
systematic. Nothing insures so much confidence as 
regular systematic progress, and this can only be se¬ 
cured through systematic methodical methods of 

practice. 

ii. Don’t permit yourself to get discouraged. You 
are rarely able to note your progress by reviewing 
your day’s work, but you should continually look be¬ 
hind you and thus determine how you have ad¬ 
vanced, by comparing the past with the present. 
'Don’t say, “What’s the use?” but stand by your guns 
until you have conquered, and then you will find out 
the immense value of persistence. 
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world many of his compositions which have wrongfully lain 
in neglect have been resurrected, and all of their sunny and 
hopeful characteristics re-presented to charmed audiences. 
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—„--arranged to celebrate 

music journals of Europe are filled with 
" ‘ ' know his sonatas and 

played his inspiriting 
11 a great treat before 


In^ Austria a ... 

articles upon Ilaydn' If you* do" not 
other piano pieces, or if you have nc 
symphonies in duet form, you have still a great 


1732.—Franz Joseph Haydn born, March 31st, at 
Rohrau, not far from Vienna, between Austria and 
Hungary. He was the second son of Mathias Haydn, 
a wheelwright. 

*738.—Young Joseph was discovered by a distant 
relative (Johann Mathias Frankh, of Hainburg) to 
have great musical talent, and was committed to this 
“cousin’s” care to teach and bring up. Frankh was 
a strict but excellent teacher. Besides attending 
school at Hainburg Haydn was taught singing and 
instrumental music. 

1740.—Haydn entered the cantorei of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral, Vienna, as a chorister. He was taught 
singing, the violin, and the clavier from good mis¬ 
ters; but appears to have studied harmony and com¬ 
position by himself.. During his stay at the can- 

SU,NL“d«£.” av ' work ' , ‘ 

r 0i ," l>roke “ d >' >"'tl to leave 
the cathedral. Help from a few friends enabled him 
to rent an attic in Vienna. He obtained a few pupils 
and studied composition by himself, also diligently 
practicing both the clavier and violin. The forfunate 
purchase at this time of six clavier sonatas by C. P 
E. Bach which he devotedly studied, gave him an 
insight into, and laid the foundations for Lse 

creator! ° f ° f Whkh he is ’ the 

17 51 .—Wrote his first “Mass, in F” about this time 

I7 a 52 'l FlrS ‘ °P era ' "Der neue krumme Ten d ” 
produced at the Stadt Theater. Soon after this he 
became acquainted with the celebrated teacher of 
Tm" 8 , anC ,. C T t P ° Ser ’ NiccoI ° P^pora (born 1686 
at Naples; died there 1767), who gave him a few let 
sons in composition. ies 

b,.rl 5 ^ aydn was invited by Karl Joseph v. Furn- 

1759—Appointed “Musikdirector and Kammercom- 


positor” to Count Ferdinand Morzin, who lived at 
Lukavec, near Pilsen. 

1760. —Married on November 26, at St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna, to Maria Anna Keller, the elder daughter of 
a wig maker. The marriage proved unutterably 
miserable. There were no children, and the wife, 
who was quarrelsome, heartless and extravagant, 
made Haydn’s life almost unbearable. They lived 
together for many years, but finally separated. 
Frau Haydn died at Bonn on March 20, 1800. 

1761. —Count Morzin gave up his orchestra. 
Haydn was thereupon appointed as second Capell- 
meister (under Werner) to Prince Paul Anton Es- 
terhazy, the head of a noble and celebrated family 
of enthusiastic art patrons. 

1762. —Prince Paul died, and was succeeded by 
his brother Nicolaus, who was also devoted to music. 

1766.—Werner, the Prince’s first Capellmeister, 
died, and Haydn became Esterhazy’s sole director 
of music. His duties were many. Twice weekly 
to arrange, rehearse and conduct operas, often com¬ 
posing much of the music; daily to conduct an 
orchestral concert, for which he usually wrote a new 
work; to arrange and compose music or water par¬ 
ties, dances, etc. Consequently during the succeed¬ 
ing years he wrote a vast number of works, includ¬ 
ing operas, symphonies, quartets, incidental pieces, 
masses, songs, etc. The “Farewell Symphony" 
dates from 1772. 

1781.—About this time Haydn first met Mozart 
(born 1756, at Salzburg; died 1791, at Vienna). There 
was always (until Mozart’s all too early death) great 
affection and regard between the two famous com¬ 
posers. It was Mozart who nicknamed Haydn 
“Papa Haydn.” 

1785.—Composed the “Seven Words of our Sav¬ 
iour on the Cross.” 

' !787-—Wrote the fine set of Six String Quartets 

(Op. 50), dedicated to the King of Prussia. 

1790.—Prince Nicolaus Esterhazy died on Septem¬ 
ber 28. Haydn gave up, temporarily, his position as 
Capellmeister, and retired to Vienna on a pension. 

Johann Peter Salomon (born 1745, at Bonn; died 
1815, in London) a well-known violinist and con¬ 
ductor of concerts in London, arrived in Vienna and 
persuaded Haydn to undertake a journey to Eng¬ 
land with him. 

x 79i-—Haydn arrived in London on New Year’s 
Day. For Salomon’s concerts lie wrote a set of 
“Six Grand Symphonies,” which are quite of his 
very best. The “Surprise” belongs to this group. 

1792. Left London towards the end of June. 
Traveling homewards through Bonn he there met 
the youthful Beethoven (bom 1770, at Bonn; died 
1827, at Vienna). In November Beethoven went to 
reside in Vienna, and took lessons in composition of 
Haydn until the latter’s next visit to England. 

1794—Haydn left Vienna on January 19 for his 
second journey to London, arriving there on Feb¬ 
ruary 4. For Salomon’s concerts he wrote another 
set of “Six Grand Symphonies.” 

r 795-—Haydn made his farewell appearance in 
England on June 1 at one of Salomon’s concerts, 
kle received sufficient money from his English visits 
o enable him to buy for himself a “house with a 
garden to it” in a suburb near Vienna. 

1797- —Wrote the Austrian National Anthem (the 
Emperor’s Hymn”). It was first sung on the Em¬ 
peror s birthday, February 12, 1797. 

1 798— Composed his master work, “The Crea- 
ion. First performed in private on April 29, 1798. 

„ ? r * rst Public performance of “The Creation” 

on March 19 at the National Theatre, Vienna. Its 
uccess was overwhelming, and it was immediately 
performed everywhere possible. 

I o° I '~“f/° duCtion on A P riI 2 4 of “The Seasons.” 
i 3 ‘ “f a< fe his last public appearance as an 

ber ^6^"Vienna CtCd ^ “ SeVen Words ” 0,1 Decem ' 

-Made his last actual appearance in puhlic 
on March 27 at a remarkable performance of "The 
o1H,° n u 3t the un ’ ver sity. Greatly enfeebled by 
■ ., ge h ®. wa s carried in his arm chair to a place 
or bf ence : but tbe excitement was too great 
to remain after the first part of the oratorio, 
tbo u ^J enna wa s bombarded and occupied by 
him tr nC j' ? n May 2b - casing his servants to 
’ aydn played the “Emperor’s Hymn” three 
__ ., over - Five days later he passed away quietly 
th P tj m ? r ” ,ng °f 31. He was first buried in 
ml?r dSthUr , m churchyard; but in 1820 the re- 
and re tIT 6 e * bunied b y order of Prince Esterhazy 
stadt nterred ln ^e upper parish church of Eisen- 
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THE NERVOUSNESS OF FAMOUS 
MUSICIANS. 

BY J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 

[All students who have been afflicted with stage 
fright will find the following, article of unusual in¬ 
terest. It is comforting to knoev that the novice 
is not the only victim of this uncomfortable com¬ 
plaint.] 

Caruso recently furnished a tempting text for 
an article on this all-too-interesting subject. He 
declared that nervousness was the secret of his sing¬ 
ing being so effective. “The anguish alone makes 
my voice what it is,” he said; “there is no personal 
merit in it.” This is a novel view of a matter which 
has painfully affected, and must continue to affect, 
our musicat artists, from the greatest down to the 
rank and file. As an American writer once put it, 
"they all have the shivers.” 

It does not appear as if they can help it either; 
for a measure of nervousness seems to be insepar¬ 
able from the artistic organization. It is only your 
cold, stolid, self-satisfied, cocksure performer who 
never suffers from what the Germans aptly term 
“lamp-fever.” In order to play or sing properly, a 
certain anxiety and excitement seem needful to in¬ 
tensify and bring to a focal point the powers of the 
soloist. Those whose conscious superiority is such 
as to maintain a perfect equilibrium under all condi¬ 
tions, never have been numbered among the greatest 
factors of the concert-room. They have left their 
audiences in that same phlegmatic condition which 
they themselves enjoyed. Thus, there is an artistic 
consolation in being nervous! 

There is consolation, too, in the thought that so 
many of the great ones of music have been afflicted 
in this way. Gounod was the most nervous of men: 

' he positively dreaded the ordeal of directing the per¬ 
formance of one of his own works. Even Wagner, 
on the occasioti of a famous Albert Hall (London) 
Concert, was so utterly unnerved when conducting 
the rehearsals as to be unable to convey his ideas to 
the orchestra, and if Richter had not been available 
there would probably have been no concert at all. 
Spohr, who was a violinist first and a composer 
after, said that he always lost about 20 per cent, in 
finish through nervousness. Ferdinand David, again, 
was frequently known to be so ill as to take to his 
bed some time before a public appearance; while 
Wieniawski, under the same circumstances, would 
nave days on which he could not eat a morsel of 
food! 

PIANISTS AND NERVOUSNESS. 

The pianists have suffered, too. In one of Von 
Biilow’s letters he refers pathetically to “the abom¬ 
inable fright which prevented me from playing as 
well as I can play.” The story is told in Leipzig of 
a pianist who broke down through sheer nervousness 
at a Gewandhaus concert, and who attended sub¬ 
sequent concerts in the same hall, attired in mourn¬ 
ing. As he generally sat in the front row, he be¬ 
came a cheerful object to the soloist of the evening. 
A nervous pianist playing the bass in a four-hand 
piece, has been known to put his foot on the primo’s 
foot and tread it vigorously, under the belief that 
he was manipulating the pedal. Rubinstein and 
Clara Schumann were always more or less nervous. 
Of Paderewski it has been said that he shakes like 
an ague before going on to the platform, though 
once at the keyboard entire forgetfulness of sur¬ 
roundings comes to him. Henselt finally abandoned 
concert playing because he could not get over his 
nervousness. Eugen D’Albert softly whistles to 
cover his nervousness before a recital. And so on. 

The modern practice of playing from memory has 
no doubt accentuated the nervousness of performers. 
The pitiful spectacle of a soloist completely over¬ 
come by a lapse of memory while playing with an 
orchestra is fortunately rare. But it has happened 
- more than once. It happened not many years ago 
to a distinguished Russian pianist (a lady) at Stutt¬ 
gart. She was down to play a certain concerto with 
the orchestra. The conductor advised her to keep 
the music before her, but she scouted the idea, hav¬ 
ing. as she said, played that particular composition 
without notes for years. Alas! When the perform¬ 
ance was in progress, her memory entirely failed 
her. She plunged about hopelessly and painfully: 
then came silence. The all but unprecedented 
alternative of beginning over again followed. This 
time she scurried through, but omitted the cadenza. 
With rare command, the conductor brought his band 
“home” in safety. When, with almost superhuman 


forgiveness, he sought to comfort the pianist by 
remarking that others before her had been placed in 
a like position, she replied, with tears in her voice: 

“I do not care to whom else it happened. The 
trouble is that it has happened to me.” Unac¬ 
companied pianists can retrieve such results of 
nervousness in ways much less humbling. The 
French pianist Plante once had the misfortune to 
forget part of a Beethoven sonata at a concert in 
Berlin. He took it very calmly. He rose from the 
piano, made a neat little speech, and then sat down 
and performed the work without a slip. Again, the 
story has often been told how a well-known pianist 
struck the last chord of a Liszt fantasia entirely 
wrong, and, getting up in confusion, immediately 
resumed his seat and played the right chord. 

Of course, some of these disasters might have 
really been due to absent-mindedness, but they are 
much more likely to have been the outcome of 
nervousness. There is a fixed idea among singers 
that players have the advantage of them in this 
matter of “lamp-fever”—that the muscles of the 
fingers are less susceptible to nervous influences 
than the vocal cords. As a matter of fact, however, 
the demands on the mental and physical capabil¬ 
ities of the player are far more exacting and con¬ 
tinuous than with the singer. The sudden chill in 
the hands and stiffening of the fingers, or the un¬ 
expected outbreak of perspiration, causing a swelling 
of the hands, are sources of nervousness of which 
the vocalist has no practical experience. And then, 
of course, if a singer is on the stage, the progress 
of the action lifts the artist more readily out of self- 
consciousness than is possible with the player. 

HOW NERVOUSNESS AFFECTS SINGERS. 

This is not to say that singers—the greatest 
singers—do not suffer keenly from nervousness. 
They do. Arditi tells in his “Reminiscences” of one 
occasion when Titiens and Giuglini were singing at 
the Opera. They were both “horribly nervous,” and 
when Titiens heard that the Queen was coming, she 
clasped her hands convulsively and whispered, 
“Heaven grant that nothing will occur to spoil our 
success.” And here is an interesting quotation from 
the same authority: 

“Like all artists, Christine Nilsson suffered from 
‘nerves,’ and I recollect when she came to my house 
to go over her parts with me, she used, while sing¬ 
ing, to tear the trimmings and laces off her skirts, 
by continually fingering them. Her lady companion, 
Madame Richardson, was in despair about her 
dresses, and used to say how she wished it were 
fashionable for ladies to wear perfectly plain skirts 
devoid of any kind of trimming, so that Nilsson 
could not have the chance of spoiling all her 
passementeries.” 

Musical biography is full of such examples. Before 
a performance Patti used to take black coffee to 
steady her nerves. Walter, the once .famous lyric 
tenor of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, was obliged to 
lftve a raw steak minced to allay his “stage fright;” 
and Muller, of the same house, passed the day of 
the performance in driving to and fro between his 
own house^nd his teacher’s. Melba is a prey to 
excessive anxiety before singing to a strange audi¬ 
ence; and Ben Davies acknowledges to great nerv¬ 
ousness under the like condition. 

But why multiply examples? The fact is admitted, 
though it is to be feared that the concert-going 
public have but a very faint notion of the length to 
which this formidable obstacle reaches in the case 
of singers and players. They never suspect that a 
large percentage of those fully qualified for concert 
work are debarred entirely because of their inability 
to overcome a feeling of nervousness. Even before a 
few people many fine soloists are unable to perform; 
and with others who have, through sheer necessity, 
to get through the work, it is as it was to ; Miss 
Kilmansegg—“the joy of having a ball is the joy of 
having it over.” They are like Chopin, who detested 
playing in public because the very breath of the 
audience stifled and intimidated him. 

The writer of this article started out with the 
simple idea of citing some comforting instances from 
the experience of eminent artists. He has no sure 
panacea for nervousness. But a few hints may be 
added. In regard especially to the pianist, the most 
reliable protective is solid technical skill and a culti¬ 
vated memory. Imperfect memory will often, as we 
have seen, serve the player the most unexpected 
pranks. Do not imagine, therefore, that you know a 
piece when you can play it with apparent perfection 
by yourself. You have to know it ten times better, 


and yet a hundred times better. And then, the 
greater, the finer, the more thorough the mechanical 
ability, the less risk there is of becoming nervous 
from fear of certain great difficulties which might be 
in the way of an absolutely safe and sure rendering. 
In this connection, ingenuity and fingering ought to 
be aimed at; for there is scarcely a passage, no 
matter what its difficulty, that cannot be made easy, 
or at least sufficiently easy, by a well-devised finger¬ 
ing. As to physical remedies, one can only advise 
that the nerves be kept strong and the general 
health well attended to. Temperate habits have 
also much to do with steadiness of nerve. 

But after all is said and done, the real artist will 
still be nervous. The public, it is true, may reason¬ 
ably expect not to be annoyed by performances 
marred by nervousness; but, 011 the other hand, the 
true work of an artist cannot always be judged by 
public performance. We should be lenient with 
each other .—The Musical News. 


WHAT HAST THOU GLEANED TO-DAY? 

BY A. S. WEST. 

After the day’s teaching is over, with its varied 
experiences of meeting the needs of each pupil, 
does it ever occur to you that you in your work 
have sent a bright ray of sunshine to the number 
of homes from where your pupils come? Stop a 
few moments and think of each one, perhaps at this 
very moment sitting at their piano, while the proud 
mother and father sit by, listening to the sweet 
harmonies which you have taught. No matter now 
simple the piece, it is, after all, music. _ 

Returning from a long day's teaching from an¬ 
other town I found that I was tired! Tired ot 
trying to make my pupils count aloud; tired of 
urging a little more practice; tired of going over and 
over the difficult passages; and I thought “what’s the 
use?” I brought myself suddenly to a different 
train of thought. “Why, there’s lots of use,” and a 
little procession of my pupils passed before me. I 
thought of how in that one day I had sent fifteen 
disciples of the art of music out into their little 
worlds to make more harmony. There was my 
little Helen, with her little fat, pudgy fingers, prac¬ 
ticing away each day, making a dear old grandma 
happy with the little simple melodies which she 
played for her. There was Edna, whose father had 
told me that each' day, above the din of a noisy 
office, he could' hear the music which his little girl 
had played the evening before to entertain the 
family. There was Elizabeth, the daughter of 
a wealthy man, who had sent word to me that he 
considered the money he spent for Elizabeth’s 
music the best investment he had ever made, because 
it brought him such pleasant evenings at home. 
There was Ella, my busy girl, a stenographer, 
getting rest and pleasure in the evening, after the 
day’s work was over, at her piano. Then my two 
young office clerks, investing part of their large (?) 
salary for music lessons, and staying at home with , 
a few of “the fellows” and the rest of the family for 
some music and “a sing,” instead of “just going 
down to the club.” 

Yes, I was quite happy as my little procession 
passed by and' I felt that the day’s effort and toil had 
brought its reward, in realizing that aside from 
the financial side of the question I had gained much 
in training my pupils musically. 


RESPECT FOR THE TEACHER. 

BY CAROL SHERMAN. 

Sir Walter Scott has said: “The estimation in 
which a teacher of youth is held is a test of the 
enlightenment of a country.” The music teacher 
deserves the same respect in the community that any 
other individual working for the advancement of the 
race enjoys. He is like all officers of the common¬ 
wealth—a servant. His business is to serve his fel¬ 
low-man, and he does it in one of the most valuable 
capacities offered to man. He should not imagine 
that the judge, the physician, the minister nor the 
banker have work more necessary to perform. Real¬ 
izing this, his life should be as upright as that of any 
of those whom he would call his equals. The posi¬ 
tion of the music teacher in America is very different 
from that which he held years ago. 
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COUNTING. 

BY A. N. SCHUH. 

Counting is such a firmly established fact that a 
discussion on its importance in music would be 
superfluous. 

This article presents an object lesson for the 
teacher who has to deal with young pupils, and 
sometimes older ones, who are deficient in the 
practical application of fractions. 

Modern teachers are constantly exerting their in¬ 
genuity and inventing new forms through which the 
fundamental principles of music are taught. It has 
been found that an object, picture or story will 
often impress a young student more than hours of 
argument. It is easy to explain to the student the 
size of the notes, but their relative value to each 
other is quite another subject. 

The teacher should secure some cardboard, and 
cut it into five squares, each measuring four inches 
each way. 

The first one should be marked as in Ex. i. 

Then explain to the pupil that the figure, one, in 
arithmetic represents a perfect unit; the whole note, 
the largest note in music, and the cardboard, any 
object, such as an apple, a house, a whole note, etc. 
Anything taken or cut from this card will make it 
smaller, neither piece could be called a whole, but 
each would be a fraction of the original card. Ex. i. 

The second square should be marked in this man¬ 
ner and cut into two pieces. Ex. 2. 

Cut exactly along the cross line. 



The two pieces when placed on top of each other 
will be found to be exactly alike, they will also com¬ 
pletely cover square No. 1. 

Explain to the pupil that the figure one-half (J 4 ) 
in arithmetic means half of any object; in music a 
half note represents a time value, half as long as a 
whole note. For example, should a whole note take 
up the time of eight seconds, a half note would con¬ 
sume four seconds of time. 

By cutting card No. 1 in half we obtain two 
pieces, each called one-half, therefore two halves 
make a whole.' Two half notes, a whole note. 

The third square should be marked as indicated 
and cut into four pieces. You will notice the shape 
of each piece will be exactly like the halves, only 
smaller. Ex. 3. 

Inform the pupil that you cut card No. t into 
four pieces, therefore each piece is called a fourth 
or quarter. Four quarter pieces will cover a whole 
card, two quarter pieces will cover a half card. 
Half of a half card is a quarter. 

Proceed with the explanations as above. 

The fourth square should be marked as indicated 
and cut into eight pieces. You will notice the shape 
will again correspond to the quarters and halves, only 
be smaller. Ex. 4. 



By this time the object of cutting the squares into 
this particular form will become apparent. 

The smaller the pieces the more it will take to 
make a whole one, but them shape should not alter 
Inform the pupil that you cut card No. . into 
eight pieces, therefore each piece is called an eighth. 
Eight eighth pieces will cover a whole card, four 
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eighth pieces will cover a half card, two eighth 
pieces will cover a quarter 
card. Half of a quarter 
card is an eighth. 

Proceed with the explana¬ 
tions as before. 

The fifth square should be 
marked in this manner and 
cut into sixteen pieces. 

Inform the pupil that you 
cut card No. 1 into sixteen 
pieces, therefore each piece 
is called a sixteenth. Six¬ 
teen sixteenths will cover a 
whole card, eight, four, two, etc. Half of an eighth is 
a sixteenth. 

Proceed with the explanations as before. Ex. 5 - 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE DIAGRAMS. 

The whole, half and quarter notes should con¬ 
stitute the first lesson. Their size and relation to 
each other should be mastered by the pupil. The 
eighth and sixteenth should follow according to 
the judgment of the teacher. 

A time signature is one of these signs g or 
figures 4/4, 3/4, 2/4, 6/8, 2/2, 9/8, etc., placed at the 
beginning of a piece". The first sign stands for 
four quarter time; the second two half time, 
called Alla Breve. 

In 4/4 time, or any other kind of signature, the 
upper number denotes the number of beats or pulsa¬ 
tions in a measure, the lower the unit of measure- 

Thus in 4/4 time there are four beats to a 
measure, each beat or un’t worth a quarter or its 
equivalent. 

The teacher should at the outset mark the count¬ 
ing for the given unit of time, at the beginning of 
the piece, thus: 




.. ‘ martes snoukl be placed in tb, 

composition. The pupil should be obliged to con 
tinue strictly with whatever counting was estab 
lished in the first measure. Whether the countin. 
of -and- should be discontinued' after the composi 

”" h " Tr d '?* ,o • i ’' i-wTr,h. 

and u and ; i S c , ounted on a quarter, -on. 

and- must be counted throughout the piece 01 
every quarter or its equivalent, thus: ’ 

1 & 2 & 1 & 2 & 1 & 2 & 


CJ I r 


orresponding cards c 


table and gi\ 
resu 


Place the 

the pupil an object les'son 7 n'counting. 


quarter note surely makes it shorter than counting 
-one and-. This rule applies also to the other notes, 
when they are units. 

Any unit may be counted -one- or -one and-. 
Triplets receive but one count, and that on the 
first note, thus: 

1 2 1 & 2 & 

2 • rjj\i 000 000 * * * 

If an eighth is taken as a unit, one or one and, 
may be counted, thus: 

11 1 l&l&l & 

C = W - c I a I == = 

If a half is taken as a unit, one, or one and, may 
be counted, thus: 

11 1 1 & 1 & 1 & 

r |r rlrrr - r |r r \uu 


The greatest confusion arises when it comes to 
counting sixteenth notes. The ill-considered idea of 
counting every sixteenth cannot be too much dis¬ 
couraged. The writer has even seen instruction 
books advising the pupil to count.one- 
o-and-d, on four sixteenth notes and 1 0 * 0 

telling the pupil that sixteenth notes 
are to be played faster than eighths. 111 1 

What happens to note combinations like this is 
not thought of: 


Lj* I | f 3 £ | ~ ZmJLm' 

Can these notes be played evenly with such count¬ 
ing? No. A thorough'explanation of this follows. 

The teacher should take the card diagrams and 
place eight sixteenths on the half card, four six¬ 
teenths on the quarter card, and two sixteenths on 
the eighth card. 

If the unit of measurement is a quarter, and any 
sixteenth notes occur in the piece, the pupil should 
be advised to count, one and, on a quarter, for ex¬ 
ample: 

1 & & 1 & 

f — P P _ 

The teacher should explain that four sixteenth 
notes are played in the time of a quarter, and that 
they must receive the same number of counts (Ex. 


on s “>" one ’ 

j jne second sixteenth say nc 

Un the third sixteenth say and, 
On the fourth sixteenth say no 



In a measure of 4/4 time, the following combina¬ 
tions could occur: 


P P 




The numerals always fall on the first sixteenth 
third ' < f arte u r r ; 2 - 3 - 4 -' the word - and- falls on the 
wbel S1X !t enth ° f each c > u:lrter - This rule applies 
whether they are notes, dots or rests. 

lowfd^K U1 th - C combinati °n of a dotted eighth fol- 
lowed by a sixteenth, the eighth , note is equal to 
teenth' X ; nths ' Accordin sr to rule, the first six- 
nothino- ; co Y' lted ’ one > oo the second sixteenth 
of the? S ., Said - As the eighth note contains both 
of these, it ,s only necessary to count one. The 

in this ™ ‘1° haIf ° f the , ei * hth ’ *'■ sixteenth; 
-and mi.ee k P 6 Jt IS the tlllrd sixteenth, therefore 
teemh t, r COUn ? ed ° n !t ' The Iast note, the six- 
fore if • e fourth sixteenth of this quarter, there- 

T1 I-” 01 COUnted - 

handled t h! rt -, y ' S - eC u nd a " d sixt y-f° l ”"th notes arc 
Win t. Slmilar manner. 
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t rntimn’o Notk —Mr. Tapper's lesson for this month nas 
♦ MS ear training and melody writing. Although this 
ImsodTs Complete inItself, the reader will profit greatly hy 
reviewing theWi In the Issues,*w Ayrll and&y. wjltea 

realized that the old-fashioned theoretical exercises without 
sdrauate practice and ear training were about as useless as 
the 9 deslcn of an architect would be without the stone, steel. 
Jment Sd the builders to bring the building Into physical 
existence.] 


Any student who proposes to master the subject 
of Intervals in music should not cease his endeavors 
until he, has, by practice, enabled himself: 

(1) to sing every interval; 

(2) to recognize every interval by ear; 

(3) to use every interval in melody construct¬ 

ively. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest ways and 
means of mastering these processes by practice, 
Nothing else than daily practice as a constant habit 
will suffice. 

Let us assume that the student has studied har¬ 
mony to the extent generally required by the aver¬ 
age text-book, and that he has completed the chap¬ 
ter on Intervals. As a rule, the text-book gives 
little or no suggestion for the practical application 
of the knowledge he has attained. But Intervals, 
as the student will readily understand, form the first 
words in the vocabulary of music. They are, in this 
way, parts of speech. With them one can express 
thought. Usually they are learned in the abstract, 
much as one learqs nouns of a foreign language. 
But nouns of a foreign language are most limited 
in their use. They must be combined into sentences 
to give them vitality. Intervals may be employed 
in the same way. 


EAR AND VOICE PRACTICE. 

After the simple preliminary study which enables 
one to name an interval correctly, there should be¬ 
gin the ear and voice practice which permits one to 
name and to sound an interval aside from its written 
representation. 

The best preparation for this is first to learn to 
sing—however humbly—the major scale; for the 
major scale is the unit of interval measurement, and 
by its aid one can formulate orally and analytically, 
through the ear, any interval that occurs in prac¬ 
tical music. Having learned to sing the scale, let 
us analyze it to ascertain what intervals it contains. 
Take the scale from C as a type, remembering that 
for every major key intervals are relatively the 
same. From the tonic to the scale tones in order, 
we find a major second (C-D), a major third (C-E), 
a perfect fourth (C-F), a perfect fifth (C-G). a 
major sixth (C-A), a major seventh (C-B), and a 
perfect octave (C-C). Having learned the scale 
tones, each of these intervals will be found easy to 
sing, and especially easy to recognize if someone 
else sings them. Melodically they are all acceptable 
with the exception of the major seventh. This is 
not frequently used. 

Within the scale many other intervals are found: 
The minor second (E-F), the minor third (D-F), 
the augmented fourth (F-B). the diminished fifth 
(B-F), the minor sixth (E-C), the minor seventh 
(G-F). To have mastered, as is here recommended, 
these common intervals will give one considerable 
insight into the constituents of melody; and the re¬ 
maining augmented and diminished intervals may be 
deferred until complete familiarity with this practi¬ 
cal group is secured. 


TWO CLASSES OF INTERVALS. 

This vocal and audible study of intervals divides, 
in the beginning, all possible intervals into two 
classes: (1) those which occur most frequently in 
melody; (2) those which are less frequently used. 
Practice in the former should be long continued, for 
they arc, in turn, the simple means of mastering 
what at first seems to be the difficult intervals. 

Let us now see what we can do with the more 
frequently used intervals for constructive work; that 


is, how can we express meaning, or say something, 
with them? We will use these intervals in melody. 
We will limit the melodies we r-rite to four meas¬ 
ures, and we will be guided by the following simple 
rules for the first lesson: 

(1) Use no skip (that is, use only seconds). 

(2) Begin and end on the tonic. 

(3) Write each melody in a different key. 

The process should be as follows: 

(1) Write (he key-signature and the meter sign, 
and rule off four measures. If this is done at once, 
no three- or five-measure melodies will, by chance, 
be born into the world. 

(2) Sound the tonic of the key (take the pitch 
from piano or violin). 

(3) If necessary, “compose” your melody and r 
write it note by note. (Later on you will be able 
to think out a four-measure melody complete be¬ 
fore writing it.) 

(4) Write a note to a beat, except in the last 
measure, which should end on an accent. 

To a student who has always studied music 
theoretically and who has reached adult life before 
attempting to write even simple melodies, the ef¬ 
fort will be found about as awkward as learning 
to row a boat or ride a bicycle—though the danger 
to life is. in a sense, less. But this "awkward age” 
of trying will soon pass away, and the capacity 
will be firmly established of expressing one’s mean¬ 
ing in these short, simple sentences, which, while 
they may be made very attractive in sound, are 
no higher in literary form than such examples in 
a foreign language that say: “The boy is good,” 
“The rose is red.” 

SPEAKING THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. 

Now in the simplicity of this musical product 
there lies a danger. The student soon learns to 
write diatonic four-measure melodies freely, and 
falls into the error of thinking that a few are 
enough. The truth is this: if one is to become en¬ 
tirely familiar with the language of music, an im¬ 
mense amount of writing and speaking is necessary. 
Hence music thought, music speech and music writ¬ 
ing must become as one’s daily bread, and it must 
be prayed for. 

To make this first attempt concrete, let us set 
. before ourselves this task: To write the melodies 
as above described in the following keys and 
meters: 

1. In C major 2/4. 

2. In D major 3/4. 

3. In Eb major 3/4. 

4. In F major 4/4. 

5. In G major 4/4. 

As the melodies take a note to a beat, all examples 
in 2/4 will consist of seven notes; those in 3/4, of 
ten notes; those in 4/4, of thirteen or of fifteen 
notes, according as they end on the first or the 
third beat of the fourth measure. 

When this diatonic process is familiar, it should 
be followed by practice in melody writing, arranged 
as follows: 

1. Melodies which contain the interval of the 
third (major or minor). 

2. Melodies embodying the fourth (perfect and 
augmented). 

3. Melodies embodying the fifth (perfect and di¬ 
minished). 

4. Melodies embodying the sixth (major and 
minor). 

5. Melodies embodying the seventh (minor only). 

6. Melodies embodying the octave (perfect). 

In this sub-division of the work all the usual in¬ 
tervals will come before the student as actual words 
of music speech. _ 


We always return to the old question, whether a 
performer is justified in placing himself above, and 
in modifying at will, the works of a composer. But 
the answer is simple: If the performer be a fool, 
we laugh at his wretched attempts; if he be a man 
of genius, we raise no objection, provided he does 
not materially alter the character of the original.— 
Schumann. 


THE CARD SYSTEM AS A MUSIC TEACHERS 
AID. 

BY HELENA MAGUIRE. 

The wise teacher will not, in justice to herself and 
to her pupils, give lessons more than five or six 
hours a day, which does seem to leave a pretty wide 
margin for leisure. But only the music teacher 
can know of all the work there is to music teaching 
beside the actual giving of the lessons, and this other 
work, which is done in that supposedly leisurely 
margin, is work of so great importance that often 
a music teacher’s success stands or falls by it. 

I mean the business part of her work, the squaring 
of accounts, the sending and settling of bills, the 
recording of lessons and music purchased, and all 
the rest of it. The manner in which this work is 
carried on is really of the greatest importance, and 
since the margin of the day often finds the teacher 
with tired brain and aching eyes and muscles, it 
is imperative that the teacher should have the very 
besit possible way of making this part of her work 
concise and speedy of accomplishment. 

I know well that if all the advice given to weary 
music teachers could be made into silken gowns 
every music teacher might go richly clad. Yet, of 
all the courses for “Teaching Teachers How. to 
Teach,” and so forth, I do not know of one which 
teaches the embryo teacher a system for conducting 
her “business to come.” Each teacher must form 
her own plan for keeping her accounts straight, 
some of which are so amazingly lumbersome that 
the plan now being adopted by the department 
stores of having an outside man, called a “Business 
Organizer,” to oversee their interests might be 
wisely followed among music teachers. 

Until this happens, however, the music teacher 
conducting her own little business in her own little 
way will find the card system a great improvement 
over the old way of keeping record of pupils’ lessons 
and music in a book. 

I have tried all sorts of lesson and account books 
and have even planned books myself, but the card 
index case, which can be secured of any of the large 
stationers, is very much'better than any book. The 
card case costs about the price of a lesson book, 
and lasts a lifetime, the only expense being a pack¬ 
age of cards, costing about ten cents, once a year, 
or even less often. I can put all the memoranda 
for a pupil’s lessons for a whole year on one card, 
and I use the back of it to jot down the music pur¬ 
chased. 

I keep the card case on the end of the piano and 
when the pupil comes for a lesson it is the work 
of less than a moment to extract the card and 
record the lesson. If the lesson is taken on the 
tenth of February, all that is necessary is to ditto 
the “2” at the head of the column and write down 
the figure 10. On the back is the number of each 
month, and under it I place the initials of the selec¬ 
tions purchased and the price. When night comes 
my bookkeeping is all done, there is no tiresome 
book to be written up, and when I make out my bills 
(I send out my bills the first of every month) I 
find that the cards make this a quick and simple 
duty, and there is none of that dreadful trying “to 
remember back.” 

A tiny dash against the last lesson of the month 
means that that month’s lessons have been paid for. 

When a pupil discontinues lessons her card is 
taken out and filed away, leaving nothing to bother 
or take up precious time except the actual lessons of 
the present moment. 


BEETHOVEN ON TEACHING. 

Beethoven’s love for his graceless nephew, Carl, 
is one of the most pathetic phases of a life that was 
in some respects tragic. His interest in Carl’s edu¬ 
cation is shown in the following letter Beethoven 
wrote to Czerny, under whom Carl studied piano- 

“With regard to his playing, I beg you, if once 
he has got the right fingering, plays in good time, 
with the notes fairly correct, then only pull him up 
about the rendering; and when he is arrived at that 
stage, don’t let him stop for the sake of small faults, 
but point them out to him when he has played the 
piece through. Although I have done very little 
teaching, I have always adopted this plan; it soon 
forms musicians, which, after all, is one of the first 
aims of art, and it gives less trouble both to the 
master and pupil.” 
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Self-Help Notes on Etude 
Music 


The cbrhpdser Has recently revised' this- splendid 
ccttlfcetT or recital' number. Ik is" one' of die- best 
pieces dibits kind'ever published! After die various 
chords arid- progressions are thoroughly Teamed' 
and- the different touches mastered' the player must 
devote His attention to the management of the 
gradual' crescendo, as planned and' suggested by the 
composer; beginning with the most delicate 
fiidH(StdfHO' and working- to a grandiose climax at the*, 
end of the first portion;, in D< flat. In the firtu- 
footnote the composer refers to- the "canonic iniitaf- 
tion 1 ’ between' the hands. In* this passage the:, 
"theme'’ or' ''atitteecdenv" proposed) ite the sopnau®. 
part by the' right Hand' ib- identically answered' by 
the-' baritone par# itv the left hand! at the distance of. 
one' measure. These two' Voices' must of course 
stand' out prominently, the accompaniment being 
subordinated! I-m the' Trio' also- ai crescendo' effect 
should' bo managed! with' a' d'ecrascendo after the- 
climate at* the close of this, portion.. The first theme 
them returns; as before,, and' after the final climax 
has 1 been' reached 1 the fortissimo' must be continued, 
through the imposing final' measures which con¬ 
stitute Che “Coda.." In this, piece a> variety of touches 
must be: employed*: dowm-arnt or up-arm. for the 
chords;, as. the' ease may require, wrist-touch for the 
stavcaVo' octaves, andi “clinging, legato 1 ' for the melody 
playing in the Trio. The pace at which' this piece 
should' be taken rests somewhat with' the discretion 
of the player,, but it should'- not be too- fast, probably 
about quarter-note = 1041 

DA'NS'R RUSTIQUE—WILLIAM MASON. 

A stahidiar'd! American pianoforte piece. One- of 
the' Best known' compositions of the fete Eh*. William- 
s AithoWgli it i’s- a cortiparatffoefy early work 

this- piece might have been- written 1 at the present 
day, freslf fa if iw. inspiration and so 1 Ufaroaghly 
modern is the passage-work. This piece will require 
nWi-Ble fi'ngers, together with' CMMkfmMe dash and 
abandon 1 fa pdtfWnlance'. Many of the passages 
especially tlwse fa which the work k divided be¬ 
tween the hands, Show the traces of Liszts faffra- 
efate, bat the sstojeet matter, the themes a »d the 
harmonfa tfeatment are absolutely original Some 
time ago a fow-famef atrangemem of this piece was 
m’e'Iudecf fa Tw# Urtit/k nrosk. It proved very s«e- 
cmful. While H is iwore dtfectrit iw the original 
sold form this piece nevertheless lies well wwder 
the hands and will amply repay careful study. It 
would be well to make a special technical exercise 
ofit of each of the peculiar figures,, practicing each a 
ntttnbet of times over,, and finally putting all 
t0 m et |! er ' ^ variety of touches and color contrast 
Will he weeded. This is a splendid concert piece. 

GONDOLIERA—C. M1NETTI. 

This is a graceful and very characteristic number, 
modern in treatment and thoroughly pianistic the 
passage-work suggesting the waves and the rippling 
of water. This piece is developed from a single 
motive,- the characteristic passage in thirds To 
perform it successfully these thirds must be played 
with absolute smoothness and a clean delicate 
touch. The fingering must be diligently practiced 
It would be well while practicing this number for 
the student to study also the scales in double thirds 
particularly in G and related keys. Follow care¬ 
fully all the composer’s marks of expression. Aside 
from its value as a study piece this composition 
would be a gem for a recital program. 

TRIUMPHAL ODE-E. NOLLET. 

This is an excellent number of intermediate grade 
dignified and martial, with ft festive swing The 
rhythm is that of the "grand march." In studying 
this rhythm attention must be given to the 'just 
value Of the dotted eighth followed by a sixteenth 
Remember that the dotted eighth is three times a 
Sixteenth and play accordingly. In this piece atten- 
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il tion-’ muss alb®, be give it t® strict accentuation. Play 
the chords with fwlll, round tone, causing the hands 
t® rise and fall essactly together, and all the tones 
of each chord tt®> so-wwi simultaneously. 

IN THE! AKB 0 K—JL E. PH I LIE. 

This is a charrraimg, waltz movement of the modern 
French type. “Val'se Tzigane” may be translated 

1 “Gipsy Waltz.” Tft'is number must be played in 
very free- time; Note the numerous brief pauses 
and the abrupt phrasing. A change of style and 
pace is desirable for each theme. The first theme 
is alternately suave and capricious, the second theme 
is briffiant and sparkling, the Trio is more stately 
aiTd 1 sonorous. This piece while comparatively easy 
of execution and interpretation nevertheless sounds 
full and rich when well played; more so, in fact, 
than many more difiScwFt pieces. 

BEHIND THE SCENES—H. ENGELMANN. 
This is a pteasing number of the popular inter¬ 
mezzo type. It remfadS; owe of the stage and of 

’ things theatrical and it should be played in the 
orchestral manner. Bring out the first theme in 
the manner of a cello or baritone solo; the second 
tHeme should have the effect of a chorus. This piece 
should become popular. 

CAVALRY TROT—C. W. KERN. 

This is a spirited number, suitable for students 
of the early third grade. Although the rhythm is 
almost that of a galop the piece must not be hurried. 
The composer’s, metronome time is just right. In 
this number the staccato touches must be employed 
chiefly in order to give the necessary quality. A 
vivacious, almost strident, execution is demanded. 

MOUNTAIN PINK—GEO. L SPAULDING. 

This is a very easy waltz movement which will 
appeal to young students. From the teacher’s 
standpoint it should prove useful as a first study in 
grace-notes. Bear in mind that each of these grace- 
notes must be struck exactly on the count, dis¬ 
placing the principal tone which follows immediately 
after. Property managed this gives a crisp and very 
pretty effect. 

EVENING SONG—P. HILLER. 

This is a second grade teaching piece by a well- 
known German composer. Although very easy to 
play it is really artistic in construction and demands 
expressive treatment. It is to be played legato and 
with the singing tone throughout. 


like manner. The piano accompaniment although 

subdued is nevertheless interesting with several 
counter-melodies and imitative devices to be brought 
out neatly. This should make a popular recital 
number. 

MARCH (FOUR HANDS)—A. HOLLAENDER. 

Although this striking concert march is popular 
in solo form and as an eight-hand piece, it has 
never before been published for four hands. This 
arrangement has been prepared in deference to 
numerous demands. It will be found very effective 
and less difficult than the solo arrangement. This 
duet should be played in the orchestral manner 
with strong contrasts and steady rhythmic swing! 
,In accordance with the composer’s marks of ex¬ 
pression considerable change of pace is allowable. 
Note the metronomic indications. No portion 
should be hummed. Work gradually toward the 
climaxes. 

THE VOCAL NUMBERS. 

Both the songs in this issue are absolute novelties. 
Mr. Parker’s “White and Gold” is the most recent 
work of the popular composer of "Jerusalem,” 
“Gipsy Maiden I” and many other favorites. It is 
quite up to the author's usual standard. It must be 
sung in a sprightly manner, the accompaniment sug¬ 
gesting a guitar. 

Porter Steele’s “I Know a Little Girl” is a clever 
encore song. It is in the early English style with de¬ 
cidedly modern harmonic treatment the accompani¬ 
ment changing with each verse. This song will 
require perfect diction and the elocutionary manner. 

EARNING A LIVING. 

BY FRANCIS LINCOLN. 


If you intend becoming a professional musician, you 
should leave nothing undone to acquire a knowledge 
of some branch that will provide you with a living, 
and a good living. No matter how high your artistic 
ambitions may be, your first duty to yourself is to 
support yourself and those dependent upon you. Ex- 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, has said that 
anyone is well educated who can earn a living. What 
a broad definition this is and how futile is all learn¬ 
ing if it does not provide the student with the means 
of subsistence. 

If you desire to compose and are not able for the 
time being to dispose of your compositions, do not 
tail to engage in some work that will support you 
until you meet with the favor of the public. If the 
branch of music in which you are engaged does not 
provide you with a living, it is time that you should 
investigate the matter and find out why. Perhaps 
you are in the wrong locality, perhaps you are defi¬ 
cient in the right kind of musical training. Perhaps 
your business methods are bad. The world owes 

- 7 ou a h . VI 'ig, and you can get it if you go about it 

ANDANTINO (PIPE ORGAN) W. A. MOZART. ^ 3 J £ ST™, “rf S 


. BOLCK. 


EVENING PRAYER- 

Tbis may be used as a companion piece to the 
above. It is to be played in the style of a hymn 
tune, sung by a quartet. Bring out all the voices 
with dear even tone. Play with much expression. 


- -- »■". n-e matter of self- 

support first consideration. The Talmud says: “He 

to^steal ” HeS h,S S ° n n ° trade ' S 35 ' f he teaches him 


This gem from the great master is to be found 
originally in the first part of his famous "Fantasia 
and Sonata (in C minor) for the pianoforte It has 
been transcribed variously for instruments and 

partTon Tof f h\ T schaik 9wsky, who has made a 
part-song of it, but it seems particularly effective as 

Bon’m! h° r P,Pe '°/ gan ' A ” appropriate legistra- 
_ may be secured on almost any instrument but 
1 is suggested that wherever possible stops n f 
strmg-tone be employed, the idea being to gfa e the 
effect a or orchestra 


new SCHOOLS AND OLD IDEAS. 

BY TERESA CARRENO. 

nel R r T T.mi S i, n0thin ^. t0 do with exaggeration, and 
by the nn t 1 he young musician is fascinated 

wh ? Pebussy’s music-iike babies 


THE DREAMERY (VIOLmAND P IANO ) 


, — - J X IIC LUIl Ui 11 

th e c e npw T e ? u r se of the age. The founders of 

composers B O ut th aVC b Pr0b i lbIy “if maki,, S of * reat 

“mannerism ’> m , y have fettered themselves with 
nothfair hT K , Wh l ch they dare not forsake, lest 
meet the L ; 1 th , em ’ The result is that you 
their works e Thd’ ® - tered but not disguised, i„ all 
cultv ft,!,, ; f he,r P'anoforte works have a diffi- 
piarfists if it'fa dfffl^T' 1 by thcir eff ect. I tell young 
Chopin stud d ^ C “, ty i he J ar * ,ookin g f °r. to play 


tSS'r °' *r V” 

scmbling an "oboe For pte SO TlheT^ re ' eraTly a s superfiefal ^ T,le “"^ruction is gen- 

Dream Fairy” the mute P is almr,.^ *. yPe ° f the a Power jn P t ^ CIaI as /be musical idea. Liszt is still 

Play this piece tastefully and expressively'fa enSable ' Strau ss is a geniuT" 0 ^ 46 . WOrld ’ and ever wil1 bf ' 

expressively ln a song . a „ 15 a genms,genume creator, beside whom 

s * a de to insignificance. 
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MARCHE FANTASTIQUE 


Revised Edition 

Allegro moderato 


WILSON G. SMITH, Op.73 



il basso 8va 
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THE ETUDE 

MARCH 

Primo 


ALEXIS HOLL AENDER, Op. 39, No.l 
ten. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


INTERMEZZO 


H. ENGEL MANN 
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WHITE AND GOLD 


NELLA HENRY PARKER 
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To Irene. Parker Coffin 

I KNOW A LITTLE GIRL 


LAURA E. RICHARDS 


PORTER STEELE, Op. 3 
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information for young teachers. 


"Since subscribing to Thb Etude about six months 
»oo I have derived untold benefit from the Round 
Table department, and venture to ask the following 
Questio^at Js t]ie begt method Q f inducing pupils to 
hold their hands up properly on the keyboard? 
b. How can rhythm be made clear to beginners? 
c Should they count aloud during all exercises? 
i. Should they be compelled to memorize both ex¬ 
ercises and pieces? 

e About how much progress should the average 
pupil make in one term? ’ 

1 Is it a bad plan to push adult beginners who 
wish to learn pieces as soon as possible? 


a. Various devices have been patented from time 
to time for this purpose, but seem to disappear al¬ 
most as soon as placed upon the market. They fail 
in accomplishing the desired result because, while 
they temporarily enable the pupil to hold the hand 
in correct position, yet as soon as the support is 
removed the wrist drops as at first. Nothing but 
the exercise of conscious power on the part of the 
pupil until it becomes comparatively automatic can 
accomplish anything permanent. Most pupils will 
respond to the teacher’s instructions as to acquiring 
correct position. But if pupils give you trouble 
along this line, keep at them incessantly. Some¬ 
times, when you find them still delinquent at the 
beginning of a lesson, it works well to assign them 
an exercise to practice until the correct position is 
maintained, and send them home with a note to the 
parents stating why. Such treatment often works, 
the sole trouble being that the pupil neglects to fix 
his attention upon the matter in hand. Sometimes 
you can stimulate this habit by holding a pin under 
the pupil’s wrist at the lesson, just near enough so 
that if it drops it will touch the sharp point. Fear 
of this will serve to keep the mind on the desired 
position. This work continued for a number of 
lessons will tend to accustom the mind to thinking 
about the hand while practicing. 


b. Rhythm, or counting the measure as is doubt¬ 
less referred to in this question, should be taken up 
step by step. No more should be explained than is 
absolutely necessary for the moment. Beginners 
should certainly count the measures aloud. They 
should also be trained to count measures while not 
playing, learning to place the stress on the accented 
beats. After learning to count the measure regu¬ 
larly, they should be taught that the notes should 
come in with equal regularity on their proper counts, 
and not the counts following the notes at the caprice 
of the pupil, as is a common propensity with be¬ 
ginners. It is an excellent plan to let the pupil tap 
the values of the notes with a pencil on the table 
before applying them to the keyboard, each hand 
separately, of course. This will help to give the 
pupil a graphic conception of rhythmical values. 

c. Pupils should count so long as there may be 
any unsteadiness in the time. When a piece or 
etude is thoroughly learned, there will rarely be 
need of audible counting, although if there be a 
tendency to lapse into irregularity of time when it 
is discontinued, it should be immediately resumed. 
There are certain technical exercises which the pupil 
will not need to count; five-finger exercises for ex¬ 
ample. You will have to learn from experience, 
however, when it will be advisable to dispense with 
the counting. Learn from .the outset of your teach- 
mg career to distinguish between exercises and 
etudes. I have learned, both from personal contact 
and from many letters that have been received by 
the Round Table, that there is a tendency to care¬ 
lessness of thinking in this regard. There is a de¬ 
eded line of demarcation between the two, and 
you should permit no confusion, neither on your 
own part nor on that of your pupils. From your 
u ®e of the word exercise, in this question, and in 
the next, I should infer that you are not altogether 
mear in your own mind as to the use of the terms. 
In this question you evidently mean technical ex¬ 
ercises. scales, etc. In the next you apparently re- 
ter to etudes. 


d. The amount of memorizing that is insisted upon 
should depend upon the facility of the pupil. Mem- 
onzing i s comparatively easy for some pupils, and 
such will experience little difficulty in committing 


both etudes and pieces to memory. The majority 
of purely technical etudes, however, have no value 
as pieces to perform, and there will be no object in 
retaining them in the mind after their purpose is 
accomplished, and hence there will be no object in 
spending much time memorizing them. There are 
other pupils who can only memorize with difficulty. 
The faculty is not only weak by nature, but has been 
left, undeveloped as well. At first it sometimes re¬ 
quires weeks for such a pupil to memorize a couple 
of pages of music. To insist on such pupils memor¬ 
izing everything would be a criminal waste of time. 
They would be unable to attempt more than a half 
dozen etudes and pieces throughout the entire year. 
In such cases they should only, at first, be made to 
memorize attractive pieces. A certain piece should 
be undertaken, while the other work goes on as 
usual. When this is finished another may be taken 
up, and gradually the memorizing faculty will im¬ 
prove. Pieces that are committed should be kept 
in constant review, thus forming the player’s reper¬ 
toire. They should only be dropped when the 
repertoire increases to the extent that it is impossi¬ 
ble to keep so many in practice. Then certain ones 
may be discontinued, and others substituted that are 
more suitable to the advancing needs of the player. 
Of course all technical exercises should be prac¬ 
ticed from memory, every motion of the hands and 
fingers being kept in constant and close scrutiny. 

e. It is practically impossible to answer this ques¬ 
tion as there are so many individual conditions that 
have to be taken into account, such as native ability, 
application, concentration, amount of time for prac¬ 
tice, etc. Some teachers will seem to get their pupils 
over much more ground in a term than others, but 
it will, be found later that they were careless in lay¬ 
ing foundations, and hence real progress was not 
actual but only apparent. If the proper finger work 
on a table is acquired at first it will be some time 
before the notes and keyboard are attempted. Some 
teachers attack the latter at once, and although their 
pupils cover more pages during the first term, yet 
in real facility the pupil is not nearly so advanced 
as the one who is still carefully working at founda¬ 
tions. The age of the student also has a good deal 
to do with elementary progress, the stronger and 
more mature fingers of the pupil of sixteen enabling 
him to cover more ground in a given time than the 
pupil of six. In the long run, however, the pupil of 
six is not unlikely to outstrip the one of sixteen. 

f. Adult beginners are often difficult and perplex¬ 
ing to handle. If they have been so situated that 
they have heard a good deal of music their taste 
will be so developed that they will be very impatient 
at finding it necessary, for the sake of acquiring 
finger facility, to practice music which seems com¬ 
paratively infantile to their more mature minds. 
They will often look upon it almost as an affront to 
be asked to play music that is ordinarily used with 
children. If they are intelligent and reasonable, 
they will be content, indeed prefer, to spend their 
time upon the exercises and etudes that will ad¬ 
vance them most rapidly to the desired goal. To 
such minds, elementary etudes will seem much more 
interesting than elementary pieces. There are 
others, however, who will display the most childish 
and unintelligent impatience of etudes. These will 
give you the most discomfort of any of your stu¬ 
dents. They are a perpetual thorn in the flesh. The 
pushing process, however, when over-indulged in, 
will only result in crippling the would-be player. 
No one can play music which he is not technically 
equipped to undertake. By attempting to do so his 
hands will become awkward, clumsy and bungling, 
and all possibility of ever playing well will be al¬ 
most completely circumvented. If possible, induce 
such students to apply themselves assiduously and 
faithfully to such etudes and exercises as will train 
their hands for the playing they desire to do. Sup¬ 
ply them with intelligence and reason, and they will 
be enabjed to prepare themselves to play music that 
they will find interesting in the quickest possible 
manner. Considerable space has been given to your 
letter, because the questions concern points that 
trouble most teachers who are just beginning to 


have pupils placed in their charge. Information in 
regard to these matters may prove desirable to 
them. The Round Table hopes that, you may be 
constantly and increasingly successful in your work. 


TIME AND STRENGTH. 

"I am in great difficulty ’over a little piano pupil of 
ten years. She did rather well in her first two terms, 
but is now in her fourth, and seemingly can progress 
no farther. She is not musical, but enjoys practicing, 
and is very quick and bright. She understands the 
values of the notes, but seems incapable of counting 
a straight measure of four beats. She does very well 
so long as I count with her, but cannot unless I do. 


pose. Her parents are very anxious 
to play. What should I do? 




lould learn 

____-ard to pupils with 

weak, slender fingers. One, who is very clever, can- 
not advance because her fingers are weak. I have 
given her finger exercises, but they do not seem to 
strengthen the fingers. Ought she to stop for a year, 
or until her muscles are stronger?” 


a. I have sometimes thought that some people are 
endowed with a certain definite amount of talent be¬ 
yond which they are unable to advance. Piano 
teaching would tend to strengthen this opinion. I 
have observed many pupils, under many conditions, 
and with many teachers, progress finely for a time, 
and then seem to come face to face with a blank 
wall beyond which they were unable to pass. Pos¬ 
sibly you have encountered something of this sort. 

With continued effort your pupil will doubtless 
improve as she gets older. You should train her 
in counting measures without playing, simply ac¬ 
quiring a feeling for steady counting. Let her clap 
her hands together on the accented beats. Then let 
her beat rhythm with a pencil on the table. Get a 
copy of “Studies in Musical Rhythm,” by Edgar L. 
Justis, and give her the exercises from this. Never 
mind if the piano technic does lag for a time. If 
she has a weakness along a particular line, the thing 
to do is to try and overcome this as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, which in such cases is often not done quickly, 
but only after much patience and perseverance. 
If she is bright she will understand the wisdom of 
your efforts. For this work you will also need a 
metronome. Let her work with this, with the tap¬ 
ping exercises, and later at the keyboard. When 
she begins to work with it at the keyboard, use at 
first nothing but the simplest and most obvious 
tasks. Review the very simple things that she has 
already learned, and gradually progress to greater 
difficulties. With this treatment I think you will 
find a gradual improvement, although her parents 
must not expect her to progress rapidly under such 
conditions. 

b. Your second pupil will probably not increase 
the strength of her fingers very materially until her 
entire system develops and strengthens. You do 
not- give her age, but I infer that she is young, and 
therefore you will simply have to wait until she 
grows. She does not need to stop her work, but 
you can spend more time for the present upon the 
interpretation of such pieces as she can readily 
learn. You can also teach her to become a musician. 
Try some of the ideas you have seen in the Round 
Table from time to time in regard to the study of 
phrasing, eqr training, biography, elementary har¬ 
mony, etc. If she eventually learns to play, she 
will never in the least regret the experience, but 
will bless you for the time, effort and thought you 
may devote to the subject. 


Kunlau, Mozart and Beethoven? 

JL Kindly give me the best course of studies and 
sonatas for the first and second years.” 

a. I presume, in the cases of Clementi and Ku 
lau, you refer to their sonatinas. I know of no son 
tinas that will need to precede their simplest on< 
Mozart and Beethoven follow in the natural cour 
of succession. 

b. For sonatinas use as above, although with tl 
average pupil such things are not generally appr 
priate in the first year, unless there is more tin 
for practice than the ordinary school child can fin 
For the first year use Presser’s “First Steps ” ta 
mg up the first volume of the “Standard Course” 
soon as that is finished. Omit a few of the fir 
exercises in the latter, take the easier ones for r 
view, and thus pass on with a hand better form, 
because of th§ opportunity afforded by the revie 
to analyze, watch and reorganize its processes I 
the beginning of the second year the pupil will pro 
wL q/d 7 - L v 6 UP the Czer ny-Liebling “S 
ar^ Course ” S ’ WhlCh may be used with the “Stan 
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MUSICIANLY MUSICIANS. 


Do you consldt. 
mind, but with a 


..J.I ;o undertake, wltb- 

_t assistance, the study of harmony, theory, phras¬ 
ing, Interpretation, ear training, rhythm, musical 
memory, etc.? Do you think she could gain much 
knowledge of anv one of these without a teacher. 
Which would be the most Important for her to take 
up? Is It necessary to understand these subjects in 

her teacher understand 


I do not understand how one could play at all 
without knowing something about rhythm, interpre¬ 
tation and memorizing, as they are concomitant to 
any and all study of the piano. For ear training an 
assistant would be necessary, as one must give the 
examples while the student identifies them at a dis¬ 
tance from the keyboard. However, much may be 
gained from the study of a book on “Ear Training,’' 
by Arthur Heacox, especially if someone can be ob¬ 
tained to play the examples. For harmony and 
theory get Skinner’s “First Year in Theory.” A per¬ 
son can, with diligent study, learn a great deal un¬ 
assisted. Indeed, an earnest student will learn more 
alone than a careless one will with a teacher. With¬ 
out a study of these various things no one can be 
anything more than a very superficial musician, and 
a superficial musician cannot possibly be a first-class 
teacher. Your own letter admits that the lady in 
question has done most superficial work when you 
say that she knows nothing of the various things 
you mention. Most students, during their student 
years at least, labor under the impression that they 
need to learn nothing aside from that which the 
teacher tells them in the class room. This, however, 
should only be the beginning of what the pupil 
learns. It is in every way impossible for any 
teacher to tell a pupil all he needs to know in the 
limited time of the classroom. The teacher should 
be to the pupil more of a guide than an encyclo¬ 
paedia of information; not because the teacher is not 
well informed, but because there is too little time to 
tell many things to the student. He must train the 
player technically, enable him to master the machin¬ 
ery with which he produces his effects, and give him 
as much information as possible. Meanwhile the 
alert and open-minded pupil will pick up no end of 
information in regard to his art from, every con¬ 
ceivable source. This will enable him to form opin¬ 
ions which he will mention to his teacher during the 
course of conversation, and when his wrong opinions 
will be corrected and his false information disposed 
of. Every student in the country should take a 
magazine of the order of The Etude, and read it 
under the guidance of the teacher. Each student 
should be told what article not to read, as well as 
to what to study. Some articles may be too ad¬ 
vanced for young pupils, or pertain to the technical 
phases of other branches of the art with which he 
need not concern himself. A comprehensive maga¬ 
zine aims to make itself of interest and value in 
every department. Every student who carefully reads 
—yes, and still more (and without the still more 
he will not learn much)—thoroughly digests and as¬ 
similates The Etude for a number of years, will pos¬ 
sess a liberal musical education. No phase of the 
art escapes treatment, and that by masters in their 
chosen departments, and hence the student who as¬ 
similates it cannot fail to become an intelligent and 
accomplished musician. Teachers should put this 
“in their pipes and smoke it ” for it will be through 
their influence that the pupils read, and ponder what 
they read, in The Etude or other magazines of ex¬ 
cellence. The musical news should also be read, so 
that the embryo musician may learn, and become in¬ 
terested in, what is going on in the world of music. 
It is not enough to know about Beethoven and Wag¬ 
ner. He must also know about Strauss and Debussy. 
Otherwise he will be like a man applying for a pro¬ 
fessorship in English literature in a great university 
who could simply recite a few lines from the leading 
poets and knew nothing more about his subject. Yet 
this is the condition of many so-called musicians, 
but who are only piano players. 


“The object of music is not to excite sensations, nor 
merely to imply ideas, but, by creative power, to real¬ 
ize and bring ideas before our eyes.”— Adolph Bern- 
hard Marx. 

“Singing arises from three different conditions of 
the soul; from grief, joy and enthusiasm; each of 
these conditions seems to affect the tone of the 
human voice.”— Theophrastus (371-244 B. C.). 
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MAKING PRACTICE PROFITABLE. 


BY CLEMENT A. HARRIS. 


Practicing music is an entirely different thing 
from playing it. There is as much difference be¬ 
tween the two as between a process of manufacture 
and a finished product. Indeed there is more than 
a difference: there is a contrariety. For that going 
back to correct a mistake, that playing of difficult 
passages more often than easy ones, which would 
be an absurdity in performance, are of the very 
essence of practicing. Yet, wide though the differ- 
ence is, one hardly exaggerates in attributing halt- 
the failures among would-be musicians, both vocal 
and instrumental, to non-recognition of it—least- 
ways to not giving effect to it. 

The qualities which distinguish, good playing 
or singing are fairly well known: they may be 
summed up as accuracy, expression, and beauty of 
tone. What, then, are those less known qualities 
which distinguish good practicing? They are, 
firstly, a “right dividing” of the allotted time. 
Those who can give but a short time to practice 
will nullify their efforts if they sub-divide it too 
minutely. To play or sing over the scale and the 
Tonic and Dominant arpeggios of the key in which 
a piece or song is written, and then construct exer¬ 
cises and solfeggi one’s self out of its more difficult 
passages, will be better in such a case than to give 
short periods of time to separate exercises, scales, 
studies and' pieces. No absolute rule can be laid 
down, but, generally speaking, from twenty minutes 
to half an hour is the shortest time which can with 
any advantage be assigned to the broader divisions * 
of practice. On the other hand, those happy people 
who can devote some hours daily to practice will 
find that considerable sub-division is absolutely es¬ 
sential if they are not to become one-sided. More¬ 
over, those less fortunate persons to whom lengthy 
practicing is irksome, yet who perforce must do it, 
will be surprised how much more rapidly time 
seems to go when properly apportioned between di¬ 
visions of the subject, than when wholly devoted to 
one item, or, worse still, when there is no plan at 
all. It is hardly necessary to add that in drawing 
up a time-table the technical work, scales, exercises 
and studies, should come first and pieces last, and 
classical pieces before the modern or lighter school 
of composition; also, the mastery of the new piece 
before the review of the old one. 


The second quality of good practicing is a'combi- 
nation of analysis and concentration. It consists in 
discovering exactly where and in what each diffi¬ 
culty lies, in devising remedial exercises, and in con¬ 
centrating attention on one point at a time till the 
difficulty is either removed or appreciably lessened. 
Frances Ridley Havergal, herself an accomplished 
musician, spoke with something like contempt of 
“straight on” reading of the Scriptures—reading 
without meditation, with no particular quest, and 
without looking up of references. One might speak 
in much the same way of “straight on” practicing. 

Before the piano-lid is raised the player should 
have in mind some specific defect she is to over¬ 
come, some specific characteristic of good playing 
or singing she is to do something towards attaining. 
To those under instruction the first practice after 
a lesson is a critical time. If the mistakes which 
have been pointed out at the lesson are not amended 
they will be confirmed, and will be, in consequence, 
all the more difficult to correct. Players who are 
not taking lessons should carefully consider their 
last performance, and ask themselves in what par¬ 
ticular it was defective, bearing in mind that a piece 
has not necessarily been played without a mistake 
simply because it was played without a wrong note. 
There are many mistakes besides wrong notes. 


REPETITION. 

Repetition, and sometimes repetition of a very 
short phrase a great many times, is a characteristic 
feature of practicing. But it should always be rep¬ 
etition with a clearly defined purpose. Aimless rep¬ 
etition is worse than useless: it dulls the senses 
instead of quickening them. The moment repetition 
becomes automatic it should be stopped. In instru¬ 
mental practice it should also be stopped when the 
fingers begin to ache. Many passages make one 
hand ache but not the other. Time may be econo¬ 
mized by selecting an equal number of such pas¬ 
sages for each hand, and practicing them alter¬ 
nately, one hand resting while the other works 
Passages which make both hands ache should be 


alternated with passages the difficulty of which is 
not physical but mental. Irregular rhythm—three 
notes against two, or the like—staccato in one hand 
against legato in the other; or an intricate piece of 
phrasing, will afford practice of this kind. It is im¬ 
possible to lay down an absolute rule as regards the 
number of times a difficult passage may be profit¬ 
ably repeated. A small difficulty may be worked at 
without a break until it is overcome, but a great 
difficulty cannot be mastered in this way; it must 
be attacked periodically for some considerable time. 
A great deal depends on temperament; with some 
students the attention soon flags, while others suf¬ 
fer acutely from what John Wesley aptly termed 
“the lust for finishing things.” They will attempt 
the impossible sooner than leave a difficulty unmas¬ 
tered. When mistakes increase rather than dimin¬ 
ish, as they sometimes do, it is obvious that prac¬ 
tice has been carried on too long, at least at the 
particular passage in which they occur. A good 
plar is to practice each difficulty a given number of 
time;, and then leave it, whether perfected or not. 
This keep the lackadaisical student up to the mark, 
and prevents the too-ambitious one from overtax¬ 
ing himself. 

The plan of first practicing the difficult passages 
of a piece separately and then playing the whole 
piece straight through is much better than starting 
at the beginning every time and stopping to cor¬ 
rect each separate mistake, at least in the earlier 
stages of mastering a composition. This latter plan 
is apt to beget a habit of hesitancy in the player, a 
fault quite as bad as most of those he stops to cor¬ 
rect—perhaps, indeed, worse. 

In selecting passages for special practice it is 
necessary to distinguish between two equally com¬ 
mon but very different classes of error: between, 
that is, recurring errors, due to inherent difficulty 
in the passage itself, or to a bad habit following 
a mis-reading, on the one hand; and, on the other, 
mere slips which have not been made before and 
may never occur again. These latter should of 
course be recognized by the player, but he should 
only stop to correct them in the final stages of prac¬ 
tice. This exacting task of putting the finishing 
touches to a piece may often be lightened by doing 
it in sections. Let the first eight bars, say, be 
played absolutely without any known mistake; then 
the next eight, a mistake, if one occur, being cor¬ 
rected by going back to the beginning of the section, 
not of the piece; then let the length of the section 
be doubled, and so on till the whole piece is played 
without a mistake and practice is no longer needed. 


WHY CLASS TEACHING SOMETIMES FAILS. 

BY FRANCIS LINCOLN. 

A great deal is heard nowadays about class teach¬ 
ing. Some teachers have met with favorable results 
from work of this kind, but in most cases the teacher 
prefers private instruction, as he finds that it is very 
difficult to get two or more pupils of similar capac¬ 
ity and inclination for work. In the school the prob¬ 
lem is entirely different, since with the exception of 
drawing, writing, and the manual training courses, 
the education of the hand is not a part of the course. 
The teacher who takes two pupils of radically differ¬ 
ent mental and physical tendencies and attempts to 
teach them in a class is bound to meet with failure. 
The first consideration of the class should be homo¬ 
geneity. In cas£s where this homogeneity can be 
secured, good results are very likely to come, pro¬ 
viding the teacher makes a wise decision in the 
matter of selecting material. 


Music for the piano is characterized by three 
especial and individual qualities: First, by fullness 
of harmony, and rich modulation, for example, 
Beethoven and Schubert; secondly, by use of the 
pedal, for example. Field; thirdly, by rapidity of ex¬ 
ecution, for example, Czerny and Hertz. The first 
class includes players of the grand style; the second, 
those of imagination; the third, those who are ex¬ 
ponents of what is known as the pearling style. 
Many gifted artist-composers, like Hummel, Mos- 
cheles, and, later, Chopin, unite all three of these 
characteristics, and are thus the most general 
favorites. All. however, who have none of them, 
either from want of study, or from lack of natural 
endowment, occupy a subordinate position.— 
Schumann. 
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ideas for club 

WORKERS 

Conducted by MRS. J. OLIVER 


A MUSIC CLUB IN RANGOON. 

[Many of our readers may be surprised to 
Imow that The Etude has many friends in 
Asia who depend upon Its monthly visits as 
much ms do our friends in America. The fol- 
tawina letter is frpm an Etude reader in Ran¬ 
goon Burmali. We do not print it because it 
comes to us from such a distance, but rather 
because we are sure that our readers will be 
interested in the most commendable musical 
activity shown in the Asiatic countries. It 
also contains ideas which many of our own 
readers might be glad to employ. Although it 
may be necessary to adapt^these ideas to your 

md we^heartilf congratulate Mr. West 
and his society upon the splendid work they 
are doing in tar off Burmah.—E ditor’s 
Note.] 

An association was started about two 
years ago with the object of trying to 
get the music teachers of Rangoon to 
work together instead of against each 
other, as is so often the case in large 
towns. We have held our meetings once 
a month since we started, and have taken 
up each of the composers in turn, ’’’e 
have just finished the last of the im¬ 
portant ones, and have decided to review 
them all, as there are a good number of 
young teachers in the Association now 
who were not with us when we first 
started, to whom this course of study 
will be very beneficial. The Associa¬ 
tion is just starting a circulation library 
of musical literature, and I am sure this 
will be a great help to many of the 
teachers. At a recent social we had a 
short, but really good program, which 
was as follows; 

Piano Solo, Sonata in E Minor... .Grieg 

(1) Allegro Moderate. 

(2) Menuetto. 

Song, An Evening Song. Blumenthal 

Violin Solo, Adagio from Sonata, 

Op. 30, No. 1. Beethoven 

Song, Blow, Blow, Blow, Winter Wind. 
Piano Solo, Nocturne in G Flat. .Brassin 
Song, Myself When Young 

Lisa Lehmann 

Instrumental Trio (Violin, Viola and 

Piano) . Weidig 

(1) Adagio, Cantabile. 

(2) Rondo. 

The Chief Justice of Rangoon was in 
the chair, and the program opened with 
a short address of welcome to all present 
by the President. We also had two 
musical competitions which caused a 
great deal of fun and excitement. The 
first one was called “Hidden Composers.” 
For each syllable of a composer’s name 
,we gave a different meaning, and the peo¬ 
ple had to guess the name required. We 
had the riddles written on cards, and 
each person wrote the answer alongside 
the question. We used the following 
names: 

(0 A vegetable, a consonant, and part 
of a cook stove—(Beethoven). 

To cut up, and a preposition— 
(Chopin). 

(3) Dry grass, and a cave—(Haydn). 

(4) What a tight shoe does to a corn— 
(Herz). 

(5) An enclosure for pigs, and an 
article of dress-(Steibelt). 

) To repair, a measure, and a de¬ 
scendant— (Mendelssohn). 

(7) A low tufted plant, an animal, and 

(^ t T spher ^ (Moszkowski ' ) • 

-Hand l) 3rt ° f the kody and a measure 
(9) A catalog—(Liszt). 
l . 10 ' An article of dress, and a human 
oomg (Schumann), 


(11) A piece of enclosed land— 
(Field). 

( The other competition consisted of 
“Musical Anagrams.” We took the 
names Bach, Brahms and Braga, and for 
each letter of each word a piece of fa¬ 
miliar music from another composer be¬ 
ginning with that letter was played. If 
the audience guessed the composers, the 
required names would be formed quite 
easily. The anagrams were: 

Beethoven—Adieu. 

Abt—When the Swallows. 

Czerny—Familiar exercise. 

Handel—Largo. 

Bevan—Flight of Ages. 

Rubinstein—Melody in F. 

Ascher—Alice. 

Haydn—Gipsy Rondo. 

Mendelssohn—Spring Song. 

Schumann—Merry Peasant. 

Balfe—When Other Lips. 

Raff—Cavatina. 

Adams—Holy City. 

Gounod—Serenade. 

Aylward—Love’s Coronation. 

You will see that the first letters of 
the names of these composers form the 
required words. Although the tunes 
played were very familiar, very few were 
able to guess them, as they could not fix 
the right composer to each. We had a 
book prize for the one who guessed the 
most correctly in each of the competi- 

Everyone present seemed to have spent 
a most enjoyable evening, and the social 
has served two purposes so far as our 
Association is concerned. In the first 
place it has made us many friends among 
the musical people in Rangoon, and it 
has brought the Association before the 
notice of the public. 


BY OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY. 

My friend was a violinist of a little 
more than, average ability and he loved 
music as much as any man whom I 
knew. When I first visited him I was 
surprised at his library, for I had rare¬ 
ly seen one more complete in the clas¬ 
sics than his. There were all the works 
from Corelli to Brahms; sonatas, con¬ 
certos, duets, trios, quartets, studies, 
exercises, scales, and everything that 
one could suggest as belonging to the 
school of violin literature. There were 
also, a few modern compositions by 
Hubay, Sevcik, Sitt, Schuett, etc., but 
the number of modern works was lim¬ 
ited to a few well-known ones which 
had appeared on programs of artists 
and public performers. 

“What a wealth of music you have 
here!” I exclaimed. “You certainly do 
not lack for the good things in the lit¬ 
erature of your instrument. And what 
a lot of satisfaction you must get from 
playing them! You must have feasted 
to repletion.” 

“Yet I am half starved for music,” 
was his disconsolate reply. 

“How can that 1 be?” I said in some 
surprise. “With all this music you 
must play anything you like at any 
time you like; so how can you be 
starved for it?” - 

“I never play it,” he answered. 

“But you surely have played the 
Beethoven sonatas, the Bach sonatas, 
and those works of Brahms, Gade, 
Grieg and Mendelssohn which I see?” 
said I. 

“No,” he replied, “I never have had 
the heart to try them. They are so 
great that it seems sacrilegious for me 
to touch them. I am not prepared for 
them and do not know when I will be.” 


And so there he sat, a starving man 
in the midst of plenty. Why, I must 
confess I was more than startled. I 
could not understand a reverence for 
the classics which kept one from at¬ 
tempting to play them. Though that 
was several years ago, I have the same 
feeling yet. But I have met many peo¬ 
ple who seemed to have the same atti¬ 
tude towards music that he had. Pian¬ 
ists I have known by the hundreds who 
had never played more than two or 
three of the Mendelssohn Songs With¬ 
out Words, a few of the Beethoven 
sonatas, two or three of the Bach two- 
part inventions, and knew nothing of 
the larger works! They may have 
played one piece from Schumann’s chil¬ 
dren’s book, and perhaps a Schubert 
Impromptu. Nothing of Liszt, Mozart, 
Haydn, Moscheles, Raff, and a dozen 
other composers of the eighteenth and 
’nineteenth, centuries. Some of these 
pianists, singers and violinists bewailed 
the fact that they had not the oppor¬ 
tunity of studying more of the classics 
with a teacher—did not see how they 
could be expected to do it alone— 
others simply did not seem to know 
that anything in classical musical litera¬ 
ture existed outside of the few pieces 
they had studied. 

It is not wise to decry the use of 
modern music. But there is no music, 
new or old, that is too good or too 
great to be played. All music was writ¬ 
ten to be played, and because one is 
not a Kubelik or a Rosenthal is no 
reason why great masterpieces should 
not be read, if only for amusement. 
Call it drumming at them, if you like. 
It is much more important for your 
education that you “drum away” at 
them and make their acquaintance than 
to remain in ignorance of them. 

There is nothing in music too great or 
too sacred for the pupil or the lover of 
music to attempt. If you are a pupil 
you should, of course, follow your 
teacher’s directions as to the music to 
be played. If in your hours of recrea¬ 
tion you find time to “drum” out a 
Beethoven sonata or two and make a 
voyage of discovery, as it were, to find 
out what is in those great works, I 
don’t believe you will ever find the 
teacher who will find fault with you 
for having whiled away your leisure 
hours in that manner.- If you are not 
a pupil, but a lover of music who has 
passed the age when you can study 
with a teacher, then there is no reason 
in the world why you should not enjoy 
the greatest and good music of the mas- 

If I were a pianist then I should 
know at least something about the 
great masterpieces written for that in¬ 
strument. I would play, though, the 
modern works and the works of the 
olden times, if only to get an idea of 
their contents. This also applies to 
the violin. Were I a violinist I would 
attempt to know most of the literature 
for that instrument, and not only 
would I know the violin parts, but I 
would also know the piano parts, or 
the orchestra scores. Were I a singer 
I would try to know as much as possi¬ 
ble of the music for voice from the 
great oratorios and operas right down 
to the simplest little songs of to-day. 

With fine editions of the classics as 
cheap as they are to-day, there is no 
reason why every one should not be 
acquainted with the gems of music of 
all time. Because the classics are 
great or wonderful or sacred it is no 
excuse for not playing them, and learn¬ 
ing. what has caused them to outlive 
their makers. Reverence for the clas¬ 
sics is all right, but a reverence that 
keeps one from making their acquaint¬ 
ance smacks of feeble intellect. 
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A MENDELSSOHN CELEBRA¬ 
TION. 


[Editor’s Note. —The following is a de¬ 
scription of a practical musical club meet¬ 
ing. The same idea can readily be applied 
to any other composer ^and^an interesting 

—Cher t 
eltles.] 

May I tell the readers of The Etude 
how my club of music pupils celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of Men¬ 
delssohn’s birth? About two weeks be¬ 
fore the eventful third of February I 
made out a list of twenty-five questions 
on Mendelssohn’s life, friends and 
music, and gave each pupil a copy of 
the questions to look up. I divided the 
students into two divisions, entertain¬ 
ing the younger ones in the afternoon 
and the older ones in the evening. At 
2.30 o’clock they came to the studio, 
which had been provided with tables 
and chairs, and decorated with a large 
picture _ of Mendelssohn wreathed in 
ivy. After they were seated at the 
tables I distributed score cards and new 
copies of the list of questions. Those 
answering the whole number of ques¬ 
tions were given five points; twenty 
questions entitled them to four points; 
fifteen, to three points; ten, to two 
points, and five to one point. The 
names were written on the backs of the 
papers, and the papers were exchanged 
and corrected as I read the answers 
to the questions. 

The points scored were noted on the 
tally cards, and they were ready for a 
game. This game was one taken front 
an old number of The Etude, and the 
answers were the parts of a piano. 
These were scored in the same way as 
the Mendelssohn questions, and the 
points again noted on the tally cards. 
After this musical authors and musical 
dominoes were played for a while, each 
winner being entitled to one point. The 
points were added up, the one having 
the highest number of points winning 
the prize, which was a bust of Mendels¬ 
sohn. 

After the games were over refresh¬ 
ments, which consisted of cakes, candy 
and apples, were served. Souvenir 
pictures of Mendelssohn, mounted on 
a card and tied with a ribbon, were 
given each one, and all went away de¬ 
claring Mendelssohn’s birthday party a 
great success. 

In the evening the older pupils were 
entertained in practically the same way, 
a musical program of violin and piano 
music being added. The same Men¬ 
delssohn questions were used and 
scored as in the afternoon. The first 
game was called a “Musical Romance.” 
The story of Miss Musique and Mr. 
Tenore was told, blanks being left to be 
filled with musical terms. There were 
thirty-three omitted words, and those 
getting the whole number scored fif¬ 
teen points; twenty-eight, ten points; 
thirteen, five points; eight gave four 
points, and five entitled to one point. 
These were noted on the score cards. 

Then a game I called “Familiar Mu¬ 
sical Facts’.’ was brought forth. This 
consisted of pictures of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Bach, Liszt, 
Wagner, Paderewski, and others 
equally well known, each pasted onto a 
card and numbered. Slips of paper 
numbered like the cards were then dis¬ 
tributed. The names of the musicians 
as they were recognized were written 
opposite the numbers on the slips, and 
after their own names were written on 
the back of the slips they were ex¬ 
changed and corrected by the reading 
from my list. 
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Folk-Song' and Art-Song' 

By FREDERIC NIECKS 
II 


HOW A FOLK-SONG IS PRODUCED. 

To clear up the matter, let us try to 
realize how a folk-song is produced. 
All will agree that the first step must 
be taken by an individual, and can be 
successfully taken only by an individ¬ 
ual who, though untrained, is musically 
endowed. When such a one desires a 
melody for words, or is inspired by 
them to devise one, he will be moved 
to action. We should go egregiously 
astray if we imagined that this action 
consists simply in the receiving and 
manifesting of the divine afflatus. It 
is much more likely that it consists in 
a laborious forging and filing, a mak¬ 
ing, unmaking, and remaking, until at 
last he satisfies himself. He then sings 
the song to his friends. If it pleases 
them, some will learn it and let others 
hear it, and so on. In these transmis¬ 
sions, however, the unwritten song is 
exposed to ! accidents of all sorts, and 
will hardly ever pass through them in¬ 
tact. There are first the musically en¬ 
dowed individuals, other than the com¬ 
poser, who think they can improve lis 
work by altering a progression here an 
a phrase there then there are the sing¬ 
ers who wish to make things more 
comfortable and more effective by 
smoothing an interval or adding an 
ornament and, lastly, there are the duf¬ 
fers, with a bad memory, with bad 
ear's, and with a bad time-sense. The 
third class must not be overlooked. It 
is answerable for much mischief, and 
also for many admired peculiarities of 
folk-songs, piquancies of tonality and 
time. Not a few delightful irregular¬ 
ities are attributable to the defects of 
the duffers. What good this class does, 
it does thanks to lucky chances: even a 
blind sow finds sometimes an acorn. 

TYPES OF COMPOSERS. 

The object of this account, based on 
the study of the transformation of folk- 
melodies, is to show that the composer 
and the improvers are specially gifted 
individuals, that the community (a word 
that does hot hit the nail on the head) 
contributes no more than the inherited 
general characteristics and habitudes. 
The influence of these latter can be seen 
in the mannerisms of the folk-music of 
the different nations, and in the vari¬ 
ations of the same tunes as met with 
in different provinces of the same coun¬ 
try. To my remarks on the authorship 
of folk-songs, a reminder has yet to 
be added—namely, that for innumerable 
so-called folk-songs we are undoubtedly 
indebted to the bards and minstrels, 
harpers and fiddlers, the unlearned, but 
not unskilled, professional musicians. 
Nor should we ignore the adoption of 
folk-melodies hailing from other coun¬ 
tries, and occasionally also of melodies 
written in the popular style by learned 
composers. One may divide the 
composers of folk-music into two 
classes, one small and one large. The 
former contains the creative composers, 
the geniuses, the originators; the latter 
contains the reproductive composers, 
the manipulators of known types of 
phrase and conventional forms. 

In the discussion of folk-songs there 
is often to be noticed an arbitrary re¬ 
striction of the domain of folk-songs, 
prompted as a rule oy some pet theory. 
For instance, the terms country songs 
and peasant songs are used as 
synonyms Of folk-songs; whereas the 
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term country songs can be correctly 
used only in contradistinction to town 
songs, and the term peasant song can 
be used only as the name of the songs 
of one among many callings. Students’ 
songs and soldiers’ songs are famous 
in musical, literary, and general history. 
And who has not heard of hunting 
songs, pilgrims’ songs, trade songs of 
every kind, etc. All these are compre¬ 
hended in the term folk-songs. Equally 
wrong is the assertion that no song can 
be called a folk-song if the name of the 
composer of it is known. But hand¬ 
some is that handsome does, and I hold 1 
that a song which has the character of 
a folk-song, and has been adopted by 
the folk as one of its own songs, is a 
folk-song in the best and fullest sense 
of the term. 


Although I have not yet answered in 
plain words the question, “What is the 
difference between folk-song and art- 
song?’’ the foregoing explanations go 
far towards supplying an answer. 
Here, however, is the answer in plain 

Technically, folk-songs confine them¬ 
selves to the simplest means—unac¬ 
companied diatonic melody based on a 
few of the most common harmonies, 
often only those of the tonic and domi¬ 
nant, without modulation or with modu¬ 
lation to one of the nearest related 
keys, chiefly that of the dominant, and 
straightforward rhythm and symmetri¬ 
cal form, except where the structure of 
the verse calls for deviation. Expres- 
sionally, folk-songs confine themselves 
to the broad general feelings of joy and 
sorrow, of spiritedness and languor, ig¬ 
noring the ecstasies and grand passions, 
and often contenting themselves with 
a pleasing tunefulness of a neutral tone. 
Art-songs, on the other hand, utilize all 
possible technical means—chromaticism 
as well as diatonicism, the whole wealth 
of harmony, modulation to the most 
distant keys, rhythm and form in all 
imaginable ways, and the immense re¬ 
sources of the pianoforte for the ac¬ 
companiment of the voice. Expres- 
sionally, they embrace the whole range 
of feelings, from the most passionate 
to the most calm, from the most force¬ 
ful to the most delicate, from the most 
ecstatic to the most naive, including all 
the various kinds and finest shades. 

From the nature of the thing, there 
can be no artistic, intellectual, and 
emotional developments in folk-music. 
The changes of fashion it undergoes 
through social modifications, political 
events and infiltrations of foreign and art 
influences, are slight. Until the simple 
folk were drawn out of their isolation 
by universal education and the modern 
facilities of intercommunication, they 
were little, if at all, affected by the 
evolutions and revolutions in the be¬ 
liefs, manners and tastes of the upper 
classes. 

VOCAL WILD FLOWERS. 

To characterize the two varieties of 
the genus song, folk-songs have been 
compared to wild flowers, and art-songs 
to hothouse flowers. The comparison 
is certainly unjust to art-songs, among 
which, no doubt, there are many hot¬ 
house flowers, but also no lack of fresh 
garden flowers. The enemies of art- 
music sometimes divide music into folk- 
music—of course their folk-music—and 
trash, which includes everything else. 
H is hardly necessary to say that this 
division is based on ignorance. But a 
division might be legitimately made in¬ 
to wholesome folk-songs and vapid 
drawing-room ballads. Only let us 
note that the latter are not in any way 


connected with art-music. H must ’ 
however, be admitted that not all art 
songs can appeal to everyone, many 
demand some musical culture. Mm 
they are fewer than is supposed, nut 
if the musically uncultured labor under 
a misconception with regard to art- 
song, a certain class of pseudo-cultured 
people labor under a misconception 
with regard to folk-music. 

it would be an excellent thing to 
have in every town and village a so¬ 
ciety for the appreciation and cultiva- 
i tion of folk-music, not including depre- 
ciation and exclusion of art-music. The 
latter enterprise must be suicidal. It 
would also be desirable that these so¬ 
cieties should devote themselves to the 
collecting of unrecorded melodies and 
the recording of various versions of the 
known ones. To do this work satisfac¬ 
torily. there.will, however, be required 
a third qualification, in addition to en¬ 
thusiasm and patriotism—namely, the 
scientific spirit. 

Disputes as to the relative value of 
folk- and art-music are idle, if for no 
other reason than this, that it is pos¬ 
sible to admire and enjoy them both. 
What sensible person who loves the 
popular ballad literature thinks that 
therefore he is bound to despise Chau¬ 
cer Shakespear, Spenser, Milton, 
Dryden, Wordsworth, and all the great 
master-poets? Can any sane person 
imagine that there is more wisdom in 
despising the great master-musicians? 
On the other hand, the looking down 
on folk-music is every whit as foolish. 
No; folk-songs and art-songs are two 
precious possessions. Let us treasure 
them both, and draw from them all the 
good and all the pleasure they can give 
us .—Monthly Record. 


Modest Altschuler, the conductor of 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, tells an interesting anec¬ 
dote of Tschaikowsky, revealing how 
the great master was not above playing 
what might have been considered an 
insignificant part in the orchestra. 

“It was the occasion of the first per¬ 
formance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Ca- 
priccio Espagnol,’ and the composer 
had come down from St. Petersburg to 
conduct his work. I walked with Tschai¬ 
kowsky from the Conservatory to the 
‘Hall of the Nobility,’ where the sym¬ 
phony concerts were held. When he 
reached the hall, everybody on the plat¬ 
form was greatly excited. The castanet 
player had not turned up. Rimsky- 
ICorsakoff ran to Tschaikowsky and 
begged him to take the player’s place 
and save the performance. Tschai¬ 
kowsky consented without hesitation, 
and then fell a prey, as usual, to the 
torments of nervousness. No budding 
virtuoso making a first appearance 
could have worried more than he 
did as he ran through the score and 
mentally rehearsed his part. He begged 
me to go out with him and hold the 
music. We got back of the basses 
as much out of sight of the public as 
possible. I shall never forget the per¬ 
formance. My back was turned toward 
the conductor, and facing Tschaikow¬ 
sky. As the work progressed, Tschai¬ 
kowsky was caught by its beauty. He 
forgot all about the castanets, and I 
had to hold the music sideways so I 
could keep one eye on the score and 
one on the conductor, and bring 
Tschaikowsky back to earth when his 
cue came I never conduct the work 
now without seeing Tschaikowsky’s 
face, and its many expressions of de- 
hght as the beauties of the score un¬ 
folded. 


IMPROVE YOURSELF EVERY 
DAY. 

BY MARIE A. JONES. 

More is expected of a teacher or 
performer of to-day than would have 
been expected twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, when anyone capable of 
performing “The Shepherd Boy," “The 
Maiden’s Prayer” or “Monastery 
Bells” would have been regarded as a 
fair pianist and a fully qualified 
teacher. 

If we are conscientious servants of 
our patrons we should' not be content 
to accept a price for which in return 
we could not give an adequate amount 
of knowledge. Therefore, we must 
keep constantly up-to-date to give the 
best we have of our ability gained by 
our past experience and present 
study. To insure success our work 
must be supported by thoroughness, 
thoughtfulness and by earnestness of 
purpose. 

Unquestionably our environment is 
a large factor in our failures and suc¬ 
cesses. If your surroundings are not 
what your ambition really desires and 
you have not the courage to make a 
change, awaken to the advantages the 
present day affords; make an attempt 
to better your situation; reach out for 
hidden opportunities. Do not be dis¬ 
couraged if at first you don’t succeed; 
remember that misdirected effort is 
better than no effort at all. You will 
be stronger for trying. "Nothing 
ventured, nothing gained.” 

Above all, improve your time. Re¬ 
member that “to-day is alien to yester¬ 
day; an hour separates as definitely as 
eternity.” If yesterday was unim¬ 
proved, seek to mend to-day. 


PUNCTUALITY PAYS. 

The tendency to hurry over a lesson 
shown by many teachers, who keep con¬ 
stantly glancing at their watches when a 
student is playing, is to be criticised. 
Children are very observant. If they im¬ 
agine that the lesson is irksome to the 
teacher, they will scamp through their 
pieces, anxious as is the professor to see 
the expiration of the regular twenty min¬ 
utes—an altogether insufficient time for 
the majority of students. Indeed the apa¬ 
thetic or penny-in-the-slot teacher does 
more to kill music than any other influ¬ 
ence known. On the other hand, nothing 
gratifies a young musician more than to 
think that a gifted professor takes a per¬ 
sonal interest in work done. There is no 
better advertisement or certificate for a 
teacher that it should be said that 
his pupils do him credit. So it seems an 
important part of his duties that he 
should strive to effect their advancement. 

It is pleasant to look back and say of 
some great artist, “Yes, he or she was 
my pupilwhile the successful one’s ret¬ 
rospect is no less pleasing concerning 
“teachers from whom I have learned 
much.” One can forgive the teacher who 
overwhelms his pupils with his own com¬ 
positions, who talks above their heads or 
misunderstands them, or who, in his anx¬ 
iety to “bring out” his alumni, can scold 
briskly at times. But it is difficult to pre¬ 
serve a respectful or affectionate memory 
for the pretentious teacher who, by in¬ 
competence, meanness, or deceit of any 
kind, has forfeited our reverance or re¬ 
gard.—Dr. Annie W. Patterson in "Chats 
with Music Lovers.” 


Without the aid of poetry music can 
awaken the reflections by her magic in¬ 
fluence, producing at her will, and that in¬ 
stantly, serenity, complacency, pleasure, 
delight, ecstacy, melancholy, woe, pain, 
terror, and distraction.— Dr. Crotch. 
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BREATHING. 


BY JOHN C. GRIGGS. 

There are two ways to study breathing, 
neither of which should be followed to 
the exclusion of the other. One may be 
called the unconscious or involuntary way, 
centering the attention upon the resulting 
controlled tone, and giving no thought, 
except the piost superficial, to the physi¬ 
cal facts of admission and emission of 
breath. This simply follows the sponta¬ 
neous activity of our life long breathing 
and makes no inquiry as to the bodily 
movements by which it is accomplished. 
Materially speaking, breath controls tone. 
But it is no less true that, psychologically 
speaking, tone controls breath. That is, 
the mental process by which we acquire 
certainty of breath control may be, and 
most frequently is, through the tone itself. 
We accent, swell, or make more even, by 
thinking accent, swell, or what not, with¬ 
out any consciousness of one or another 
muscle. As in walking or the thousand 
other little activities of life, we think the 
thing itself and not the mode of activity, 
and do it with utmost accuracy and finesse. 

It is only when we approach something 
entirely new, like riding the bicycle, or 
detect some clumsiness or fault in an ac¬ 
customed activity, that we go about an an¬ 
alytical study of its means. The dancing 
master tells us we do not walk gracefully 
and easily, and we begin to analyze and 
consciously control certain muscular ac¬ 
tivities which hitherto had been sponta¬ 
neous and unnoticed. I know of no dictum 
more true or more useful to the teacher 
than this just quoted—-“tone controls 
breath,” and pursuant to that, it is best 
to gain just as much technique of breath¬ 
ing through this habit of thought as pos¬ 
sible. With some students it is almost 
all sufficient. Some teachers go so far as 
to say they never teach breathing at all 
as a separate subject and are sure they 
get quite as good results through this 
habit of procedure. 

The second way is to investigate and 
consciously control the muscles which 
give a good pose of chest, and which ex¬ 
pand and contract the bellows or lungs. 
This is a matter easily explained, but to 
do it—to so get it into the nerves and 
consciousness that muscular pose and ac¬ 
tivity may increase in certainty and 
strength—is sometimes baffling. It would 
seem better for the teacher to rely as 
largely as he can upon the first plan of 
work and resort to the other only so far 
as the first proves inadequate. We must 
achieve a firm and fairly high chest, which 
shall not rise and fall with each breath, 
relaxed shoulders which shall not stiffen 
and come forward, perfectly free and ac¬ 
tive expansion and contraction at the dia¬ 
phragm as well as lateral expansion at 
the tips of the ribs, and beyond this there 
must be the widely opened throat at the 
moment of inhaling, for the avoidance 
nf an ? rubbing or gasp. 

Many exercises may be devised for the 
good-high chest position, but the pupil 
must realize that the chest is up not be¬ 
cause the breath blows it up like a toy 

atloon but because the muscular pose 

ee ps it up, the test being to exhale with¬ 


out allowing the chest to drop. The for¬ 
ward thrust of the diaphragm, which is 
quite what we do in all our natural uncon¬ 
scious breathing, must be so emphasized 
and enlarged, and to constitute the chief 
motor activity in inhaling, and conversely 
in exhaling, this motor muscle, the dia¬ 
phragm, must, by its gradual and con¬ 
trolled recession, govern the emission of 
breath to the vocal organ. And this is 
the crux of the whole matter—the con¬ 
trol of emission so that the ever varying 
demand of the tone for a more or less 
strong breath column may be met by the 
delicately graded recession activity or 
contraction of the diaphragm. A good 
mechanical test of this, aside from the 
ever important test furnished by the tone 
itself, is made by placing the tips of the 
thumbs upon the tips of the floating ribs 
and then bringing the tips of the fingers 
of the two hands near each other upon 
the diaphragm at the point which Mr. 
Shakespeare calls “the soft spot.” Now 
with the sensory nerves of the thumb 
and finger tips—not the flat of the hand— 
right where they will report the slighest 
movement, try to so inhale into the hands, 
as it were, that the lateral expansion of 
ribs will be felt by the thumbs and the 
hardening and forward expansion of the 
diaphragm will be felt by the fingers. 
Doing this slowly, let the converse ex¬ 
halation be felt again by thumbs and fin¬ 
gers as a gradual contraction and re¬ 
cession of diaphragm, almost as if the 
breath were squeezed out by the hands. 

Do not expel more breath than can be 
'done without causing chest to fall. With 
the beginner the chest will not maintain 
its position without great care. This test 
is easily understood and will reveal to 
the student whether his diaphragm is act¬ 
ing firmly and steadily The intimate 
connection between tone and diaphragm 
conditions may thus be made apparent. 
Any slight jerkiness or flabbiness of ac¬ 
tivity under the fingers is immediately re¬ 
flected in tonal result. Caution should 
be observed that there is not too much 
abdominal effort. I could wish that the 
phrase “abdominal breathing” had never 
been devised, for there is danger, espe¬ 
cially with women, that a downward ab¬ 
dominal thrust will be mistaken for the 
proper outward motion of the diaphragm. 
While it must be true that the abdominal 
muscles do give some support, they are 
not strictly breathing muscles, and the 
attention should be centered upon the 
diaphragm rather than upon them. In 
those cases where the mistake has been 
made of using them, we find that the dia¬ 
phragm acts outwardly in inhaling but 
fails to react recessively, or inwardly, in 
exhaling. The result is that the pupil 
thinks he is doing his duty by keeping up 
a tremendous outward thrust of his dia¬ 
phragm continuously, and so is forced to 
contract his lungs in exhaling by some 
other means, usually by letting his chest 
fall. • , 

Although there are lectures and lec- 
ures upon breathing as well as many 
hooks whose truth we cannot deny, we 
may easily be led too far afield by them. 
Such means and investigation must be at 
times resorted to, but in general it seems 
best, so far as possible, to direct thought 
toward the fulfillment of the aforesaid 
dictum, that “tone controls breath.” 


THE VOCAL CLASS. 

BY JOHN C. GRIGGS. 

A most painstaking and conservative 
teacher once said to me, presumably in a 
moment of desperation, “If we had the 
money, we would build a little amphi¬ 
theater, like a clinic lecture room, and 
put all our pupils in there, good and bad, 
beginners and advanced, make them pre¬ 
pare and memorize their songs and sing 
them with no help from the teacher but 
comparison, criticism, and example. In 
that way we should quickly kill off the 
poor ones, instead of subjecting them to 
the lingering death they are now suffer¬ 
ing, and the good ones would learn to 
sing better and sooner than they do at 
present.” Wild as was the dream of this 
man, frenzied by giving too many singing 
lessons, it had in it something of truth 
and hope. 

The class in singing, supplementing, but 
not displacing the individual lessons, is of 
utmost value. The suprising thing is that 
it is worth so much to the teacher him¬ 
self. Did you ever hear one of your pu¬ 
pils sing uJder new circumstances, be it 
class, recital, church, or with new accom¬ 
panist, but that it gave you a fresh view 
of that voice and what it needed? 

Personality figures so largely in the in¬ 
timate relation of successive lessons that 
some new condition of place or surround¬ 
ings may change vocal result entirely be¬ 
cause the personal touch is removed. The 
independence of the pupil is not yet es¬ 
tablished in so great degree as we had 
thought. The rhythm which you had 
thought secure and spontaneous proves 
perhaps to be lost when not supported 
by the teacher’s unconscious suggestion 
through accompaniment. Or the tone is 
forced because the pupil does not yet 
trust himself to that high placed, floating 
quality which you thought he had learned 
in the studio’s retirement. New condi¬ 
tions of resonance in a strange room de¬ 
ceive and upset him and, thinking his 
voice is sounding small, he begins to lay 
about him with the big stick which you 
proudly thought he had long ago dis¬ 
carded. Or again, unforseen difficulties 
of pitch may arise—this most frequently 
when organ is substituted for piano, and 
you realize for the first time that that 
particular pupil has been living in a “hand 
to month” way as to pitch, relying at 
each phrase upon the insistent ictus of 
the piano tone, and has not yet developed 
such strong sense of tonality as will stand 
him in good stead through the “thick” 
and especially the “thin” of accentless 
organ accompaniment. 

Again for the teacher himself, the mat¬ 
ter of keeping his absolute ideal of tone 
pure through all the stress of lessons 
with voices to which, alas 1 he gradually 
becomes accustomed is extremely diffi¬ 
cult. To hear such a voice under condi¬ 
tions of immediate and repeated compari¬ 
son with another voice is to hear it anew, 
and gives him a surprise, sometimes pleas¬ 
ant, sometimes the opposite. We always 
are sure progress has been made when 
the voice carries better and seems larger 
in the large room than in the small, and 
conversely we know we have not yet ac¬ 
complished the natural floating resonant 
quality when the voice carries less well 
in the large room. This is a constant 
source of surprise. Time and again I 
have had to readjust my estimate of ton¬ 
al value in an individual when submitted 
to such test. You who are sure enough 
of your own teaching success as to never 
need to put the calipers, as it were, on 
your pupils’ tone elswhere than in your 
own familiar studio, are to be congratu¬ 
lated. You are a master. But of most of 
us this is not true. Of course, this is not 
merely size, or loudness (dreadful word) 
of tone, but that appearance of size that 
comes from superior quality. 


Last season I had been using the little 
numbers in Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater as 
vocalizing exercises with the more ad¬ 
vanced and easy girls’ voices. After a 
time we studied the musical content, and 
met for a few rehearsals of the two-part 
choruses, eventually putting the whole 
work on a recital program. The solos 
were done by thirteen different voices. 
If there was any satisfaction in it, it was 
that through all the various limitations 
and advantages of contrasting individual¬ 
ity there was apparent a single and cer¬ 
tain high ideal of tone. The amount of 
discussion and criticism called out by this 
comparative work was immensely stimu¬ 
lating and could not have been attained 
in any other way. There were naturally 
disallusionments but these were not 
without value also. 

We must hold to the belief that indi¬ 
vidual and frequent lessons are the nec¬ 
essary basis of teaching, but there is also 
splendid advantage in the occasional class. 
As many teachers are situated in private 
studio work, this is well nigh impossible, 
but the occasional throwing together of 
two voices may be the fortunate begin¬ 
ning of the plan. 


WHAT SONGS SHALL WE 
TEACH? 


BY DR. j. C. GRIGGS. 

Conservatism is the point of diffi¬ 
culty about which most of our battles 
are fought in the vocal field. The wise 
conservatism which makes tonal ease 
the first requisite might furnish excess 
of teaching material for the first lesson 
—the first term, or, indeed, ideally for 
the entire life of the singer. Like the 
quality of absolute goodness, we may 
always strive for it, but never attain 
its perfection. The old monastic ideal 
of seclusion, meditation and inward 
striving was in a measure beautiful, but 
failed of complete usefulness even to 
the recluse himself, in not reckoning 
with the exigencies and duties of life’s 
progress. The upbuilding of a singer 
means the meditation and patient effort 
of the studio, but a meditation which 
shall eventuate in activity. 

That conservatism succeeds which 
wisely prolongs the time of prepara¬ 
tion in recognition of the limitless 
demand for technical equipment, but 
which from the first, also, reckons with 
the exigencies of real singing. And so 
arises the apparent inconsistency of 
giving the beginner a song before he 
has thoroughly mastered first princi¬ 
ples. The lesson of technique and of 
tone perception, which, after all, is the 
main thing, may be made clearer, if 
it be immediately exemplified in the 
easy phrases of a simple song. Arthur 
Mees has said, “Memory of tone quality 
is the most difficult thing to build.” 
A tone may be balanced, a certain 
degree of breath control, plasticity, and 
resonance be attained, and yet the first 
attempt to duplicate such tone in a 
song may utterly fail because the new 
concepts of phrase rhythm or word 
erase the memory of the tonal condi¬ 
tion which a moment before seemed 
fairly secure. 

How many times have we noticed 
that the mere opening of the printed 
page of exercise or song, after fifteen 
minutes of good “method” work, seems 
to have a terror for the pupil’s nervous 
organism! Perception is lost. The 
subconscious man says in effect, “Go 
to, I will now do something,” and up¬ 
sets the adjustments which make purity 
possible. But it is just this shock 
of conflict which our carefully prepared 
weapons must meet. That which has 
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Been vaguely seen in the single tone 
must make vivid appeal to memory in 

the phrase. 

But the choice of the right song at 
the right moment taxes the teacher’s 
wisdom. Probably more voices have 
been hurt by too many songs than 
have been retarded by too few. The 
fortunate selection must, of course, be 
simple, but it should' have good, clear 
musical meaning which can be easily 
grasped without diverting attention 
from the prime consideration, lone. 
Such easy songs which are not vapid 
and trivial arc hard to find. There 
are plenty, merely easy, songs at hand 
which are of such slender value that 
they do not fix the musical attention 
at all, and so fail in the solution of our 
problem. They are a mere succession 
of tones and do not begin to build up 
that relation between tonal beauty and 
melodic beauty for which we arc striv¬ 
ing. It is essential that the pupil 
should like the song. In other words, 
that it should be good enough to awake 
his musical interest. Schubert’s “Hark! 
Hark! the Lark,” or Pessard’s “Fare¬ 
well at Morn” seems to me to fill these 
conditions perfectly, or Schubert’s 
“Who is Sylvia?” But Robert Franz’s 
“Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen,” 
though even simpler in melodic out¬ 
line, and in a certain sense easier to 
sing than the Schubert, seems a less 
good teaching song, because its sense 
is so subtle, its musical atmosphere so 
elevated and remote as to make a 
larger demand upon the beginner’s 
musical attentiveness than is consistent 
with our early tone-technique study. It 
is too good. The young singer with 
undeveloped sense of values sings it 
through without appreciation of its 
tenuous Beauty, and an opportunity for 
musical upbuilding is lost. The same 
song a year later, when technique and 
sense of melodic structure have become 
more spontaneous, may make an en¬ 
tirely different impression and furnish 
just the stepping stone to a new realm 
of musical experience. 

Choice of songs must vary greatly 
in adapting selection to the musical re¬ 
ceptiveness of the individual as well as 
to the existing stage of vocal technique. 
Occasionally a pupil appears who, be¬ 
cause of pianistic ability or other musi¬ 
cal advantage, delights in reading over 
the treasures of Schumann, Grieg and 
MacDowell long before his voice is 
sufficiently safe to attempt singing any 
but those of simplest demand. With 
such musical attractiveness clearly 
foreseen, it requires patience on the 
part of both master and learner to keep 
thought and time sufficiently concen¬ 
trated on rudimentary matters. The 
song, then, is a temptation rather than 
a help. 

On the other hand, there are many 
pupils constantly appearing whose 
voices, while immature, are naturally 
right. That is, their production shows 
no positively vicious tendency. Method 
they.need in plenty, but not the radi¬ 
cally corrective method work, which is 
necessary to a tight, vicious or abused 
voice. These are often young people 
of little previous acquaintance with 
music. With them, the immediate task 
is to quicken expressional instinct, 
knowledge of melodic form, and sense 
of rhythm along with, or almost before, 
the desire for beautiful tone. Method 
work must be done from the first, but 
almost without the knowledge of the 
hopeful novice. It is futile to try to 
teach this type of vacant, but otherwise 
faultless, personality with the same re¬ 
lentless elaboration of detail as another 
who has either a complex voice or a 
ready foundation of musical thought. 
And it is not the part of faithfulness 
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to attempt to do so. With such an one, 
songs can awaken the spark of recep¬ 
tivity as can nothing else. But let 
them be simple, and as charming and 
good as “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes” and Haydn’s “Serenade.” Here 
we have melody and the whole musical 
structure reduced to its lowest terms, 
but with such sturdy good sense and 
grace of expression as to leave the 
miniature song as attractive to the 
adult as to the child. We need to re¬ 
member how much the songs we give 
mean to the student. They constitute 
to him, for the time being, his entire 
Koran, the inspired substance and 
guide of his musical religion, and so 
should be chosen that nothing tawdry 
or unworthy may be among their in¬ 
fluences. Slender and slight as they 
must be, it is possible though difficult 
to so choose that the slender thought 
they contain shall be real thought and 
not trash. 

Another type of song, that to develop 
flexibility, seems harder to find without 
risk of too great difficulty. Good old 
Dr. Arne’s “Polly Willis,” even though 
it contains the Handelian repeated note 
device, is a splendid study, and not so 
difficult as it first appears. “Nymphs 
and Shepherds,” by Purcell, is another 
one most serviceable. And in my own 
list of much used songs are Handel’s 
“Jubal’s Lyre” and Bach’s “My Heart 
Ever Faithful,” for the sopranos. An¬ 
other charming study, whose difficulty 
is not so real as apparent, is Mont- 
signy’s “L’art Surpasse ici la Nature,” 
omitting the elaborate cadenza. Good 
alto songs which exemplify flexibility 
are all too scarce. The men’s reper¬ 
toire, on the other hand, is easily found 
in this particular line. 

The ultimate object in building song 
ability is, of course, the magnificent 
modern material offered in all lan¬ 
guages based upon the Licder of Schu¬ 
bert and Schumann. When we have 
reached this school in which' keenness 
of musical thought is paramount, the 
mere task of selection is found much 
easier than in the more primary grades 
of work, because of the very wealth 
and high standard of material offered. 

To teach voice we must be primarily 
specialists, but the influence of our 
specialty will be more valuable to the 
student if there go along with it con¬ 
stant care for his musical growth. 
Singing must be, first of all, an element 
of culture in the life. Even in the case 
of the public artist, the accomplishment 
must grow out of that culture, and all 
which adds to breadth of culture must 
be felt in the added beauty of the ac¬ 
complishment. 


SEMBRICH’S ROAD TO SUCCESS. 

In a recent interview Mme. Marcella 
Sembrich said: 

“T think possibly it is a trifle easier 
to obtain recognition now than it was 
twenty-five years ago. 

“If this be true from one side of 
the question, it is almost to be deplored. 
Long years of training perfect the 
voice. No matter how marvelous the 
natural tone, only time and labor can 
bring fulfillment. 

“I suppose the more rapid rise to 
attainment that is now possible may 
be accounted for in the widening op¬ 
portunities, particularly in America. 

“But whatever the cause that might 
curtail a few years of deferred recog¬ 
nition, there is still one message that I 
would send all operatic students. 
Work! I would implore them, work, 
study and wait. 

“It is the only way—the only sure 
road to success. I would repeat it 
over and over again to the last. Work, 
studv and wait.” 


SOUL IN SINGING. 


BY H. EVAN WILLIAMS 

How many times have we stood in the 
hall of music and wondered what was 
wrong with the voice we were listening 
to? Muscular contortion is the answer. 

How many times have we been carried 
to the realm above care and woe, and 
forgotten that a voice was there? Soul 
singing'is the answer. 

Correct singing - is a function of the 
soul, and muscle singing is r. function 
of muscle. 

Soul lives forever and muscle rots, and 
the best proof of a hereafter without time 
is that we forget everything while listen¬ 
ing to a song which comes from some 
soul that has been able to throw off the 
shackles of flesh and muscle. Such a 
singer was Morlais. 

Why all this controversy about a God-, 
given singer? 

Why all these comparisons? 

No two people sing alike. No two 
people look at things from the same point 
of view. For instance, I have heard 
educated singers sing from the “Holy 
City,” “And there shall be no more 
death; neither sorrow nor weeping,” 
and almost cry themselves while giv¬ 
ing this happy message to the people. 
Again, I have heard it done by 
amateurs in the proper spirit. 

What was it that enabled Eos Morlais 
to sing for thirty years? He was a man 
that naturally stood erect, which gave 
his extrinsic condition poise. He had 
not been taught to pull this muscle 
this way and that muscle the other. 
Being naturally poised, his soul was 
ever ready to reflect the thought con¬ 
veyed to it through word or musical 

This brings me to the real cause for 
this letter. The first thing the pupil 
wants to know is, “How shall I 
breathe?” 

If they have had lessons from another 
teacher, the question will be: 


FARCICAL DIRECTIONS. 


“What shall I do with my tongue?” 
“What shall be my attitude towards 
my nose?” 

“Shall the soft palate hang down or 
shall it be drawn up?” 

“Shall I push out at the diaphragm or 
pull in?” 

“Should the chest sink in or swell up ?” 

There are numerous other questions 
asked, such as, “Where shall I put the 


therefore cannot be put. T have h 
lessons from people (I have made 
mistake—they are not lessons—but f 
want of a better word will let it go 
that) who told me to sing the to 
through the nose! This he claimed 
his method. Others have told me to he 
fast to the diaphragm and push out 
this was their special method. As 
you wanted to get wheat from a b 
standing on end, you would spread t 
bottom. 

What a small conception of the wo 
of God, to think that a tone, which is 
reflection from on high, could be 
through a small place like the nose, 
held at the diaphragm, or tied up in t 
tongue. 

To cite my own case, I left Akron w 
as tine a natural production as man er 

hfhat teacher ' The Proofs of t; 

is that within a year after reaching N 
York I made one of the greatest succes: 
of my hfe and had the best church r 
m the town > f or which I was p: 
$2,000 a year, with three months’ va, 

wis „ a ‘r d ”Ld” nd,y * °* durins ' 


After working six or seven years 
with teachers I was “all in.” True, 

I did a lot of work, but not half as 
much singing as I am doing right now, 
for last year I gave 2,700 lessons, 
and sang in twenty-four concerts, 
besides my record-making, and this 
year promises to be greater than last, 
as my lessons run above seventy per 

I went from teacher to teacher, and 
all they had was some trick, such as 
referred to in another part of the letter. 
One I found who was working along 
the right lines, and it is to him that I 
gave the credit of setting me right. 
His advice was: 

“Williams, go back to nature, and 
listen and work, and, above all, have 
patience, for it will only return by 
carefully taking care of it, day after 
day, and year after year.” 

LISTENING TO NATURE. 

Sick at heart, for everything was 
gone—money, voice and friends. But 
not the real friends. There were five 
men who believed in me and proved it 
by going down in their pockets and 
tiding me over the rough place. I 
went to the country and tried to 
listen to nature. At first I heard noth¬ 
ing, but worked on, sixteen and eigh¬ 
teen hours a day, until my people 
thought I was going insane. 

One day I heard a sound that came 
through the trees, and instantly my 
poor tired mind realized that I was 
placed here to reflect the works of 
God and man. Looking myself over 
carefully, I found that instead of re¬ 
flecting tone I was striving to keep it 
in the back of my neck, up in my head 
or down in my chest, for had I not 
been told that high tones went out 
through the top of the head or out 
through the back of the neck? 

When the above realization came, 
the very thought stood me erect and, 
opening my mouth, a sound came. 
Where it came from and where it went 
was a mystery to me. I tried another, 
and still another. True, they were not 
big sounds, but satisfying sounds, and 
soon they began to grow, until now 
I can do anything with them, except 
put them in the above-mentioned 
places. 

Something is wrong when a man 
who can sing E flat in alt. is afraid of 
an F or G. 

In closing, I don’t want you to be 
carried away with the idea that I am 
against vocal training. My artistic 
side was brought out by coming in con¬ 
tact with teachers and great artists, 
but the vocal side I brought out myself. 
—The Druid. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 

Are you sure that your chest remains 
quiet, no matter how rapidly or deeply 
you breathe? 

Are you sure that you never take 
breath in a quick, gasping manner? 

Are you sure that you do not hold 
back the breath, hoping to make it last 
longer? 

Are you sure that you never sing 
after you have begun to feel that the 
breath is nearly exhausted? 

Are you sure that you never push 
the breath? 

Are you sure that you never check 
the breath, when passing from one 
word to another? 

Are you sure that you never “pump” 
the breath from the ribs while the 
diaphragm remains inactive? 
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VOICE TRAINING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


BY CAROLINE SMITH. 

I WOULD place voice training first in 
a course in music appreciation in any 

SC Am ong all branches taught in special 
schools in music voice training seems 
to receive the least attention. 

I regret to say that in schools pre¬ 
paring supervisors for active work 
melody writing and that greatly over¬ 
worked idea, ear training, appear to be 
emphasized at the expense of voice 
training. The principles of voice pro¬ 
duction are not understood and there¬ 
fore not applied in the schoolroom. 

The fundamental thing in school 
music should be a sweet, musical, well- 
modulated voice, and the proper care 
and training of the voice requires in¬ 
finitely more skill than the presentation 
of many of the so-called “problems” of 
a purely technical nature. Not every¬ 
one without training can discover and 
correct a faulty use of the voice. 

Aside from ordinary faults, such as 
the nasal and throaty tone, there are 
two critical periods in the development 
of the child voice. The first period in¬ 
volves the change from the monotone 
voice to the singing tone—this condi¬ 
tion is found in the kindergarten and 
early primary grades. Individual at¬ 
tention and special training will over¬ 
come this difficulty, and so start the 
child out right at the very beginning of 
his musical career. 

The second decisive period begins 
during the mutation period and con¬ 
tinues more or less throughout the high 
school course. Great skill and care 
should be exercised in dealing with the 
boy voice throughout the high school 
years. 

CLASSIFYING VOICES. 


If the head tone were employed all 
through the grades much harm might 
be prevented. This simple and yet 
natural use of the voice seems to be 
a revelation to most of our students 
upon entering the normal. The voice 
of each student is tested upon being 
classified and I am sorry to say that 
many, students employ the thick or 
chest tone throughout the scale. Such 
a condition ought not to exist and 
while the schoolroom is not the place 
for developing artistic voices, we ought 
to look for a clear, sweet musical tone, 
which depends largely upon the sim¬ 
plest use of the head tone throughout 
the grades. 

Again, whenever and wherever the 
voice is used correctly the teacher can 
approach the pupil more easily with 
the music of the masters. A good tone 
is a thoughtful tone, a poor tone is oft- 
times a thoughtless tone. Until the 
finer, inner life is quickened through the 
use °f a thoughtful, well-modulated 
tone not -much is possible in a course in 
music appreciation. 

I would, therefore, be inclined to 
make a correct use of the speaking and 
singing voice of the appreciation of a 
beautiful tone quality, one of the re¬ 
quirements for receiving final credit in 

A ™ ost helpful series of articles upon 
he ‘Speaking Voice,” by Katherine 
Jewell Everts, is being published in a 
current magazine. The principles, as 
|aid down by Miss Everts, and applied 
m the schoolroom, would soon revolu- 
‘mmze the American voice. 


" ‘^uzation, to a discovery, p 
naps, of that which is beautiful in 
t lca 'd e as of a composition; 
ce an< * compare the various meloc 


the etude 


as in a simple folk song; to notice the 
harmonic structure as in a choral- to 
follow the counterpoint in a motet;’the 
rhythmic qualities in many forms of 
music are very interesting. The swing¬ 
ing rhythm as found in the “Tann- 
hauser March” is quite different from 
that found in a little “Minuetto Pas¬ 
torale,” by Purcell. All these and many 
other points can be brought to mind in 
the high school sight-reading class. 
The student should read many fine 
things found in choral music, and con¬ 
tinue doing so until he is as familiar 
with musical literature as he is with the 
classics in English. Credit ought to be 
allowed for excellence in sight-reading. 
—The Journal of Education. 


CHURCH POSITIONS FOR 
SINGERS. 

fc BY ANNA GROFF-BRYANT. 

Mismanagement in the selection of 
vocalists for church positions is so 
marked, and misconception as to the 
number and remuneration of such posi¬ 
tions is so rife, that it is high time for 
gome one familiar with the situation to 
speak out, and by this publicity to take 
the first step towards a condition more 
promotive of vocal art. All the par¬ 
ties concerned—vocal students, vocal 
teachers, vocalists, organists, choir 
leaders, and especially the long-suffer¬ 
ing but happily uninformed church at¬ 
tendants—are alike burdened with this 
mismanagement and misconception, and 
will remain so until some radical re¬ 
form is made. 

As to remuneration, less than a dozen 
church singers in a large American city 
receive upwards of one thousand dol¬ 
lars a year, and many run as low as 
three and even two hundred dollai s a 
year, yes, and below that pittance also. 
It is quite as mistaken as it is easy to 
lay the blame for this miserable re¬ 
muneration upon the stinginess of 
church committees. These are mostly 
composed of business men, and they are 
buying singing on a business basis; for 
a mere song, if they can, of course. It 
is a question of supply and demand, and 
there are even singers who enjoy their 
own singing so well that they sing in 
church, where no one can easily leave, 
for nothing. Moreover,the church serv¬ 
ice is not conducted for financial profit 
and does not make it, so that a com¬ 
mittee might well consider a low-priced 
singer to be making a part gift of his 
or her art. 

THE COMMITTEE’S PART. 

Committees, however, do act at least 
unwisely in delegating selection of the 
choir to a single individual, whether on 
or off the committee; as they some¬ 
times do upon the ground that the dele¬ 
gate possesses special musical training 
or taste. It frequently happens that the 
trusted person is', a member of some 
musical institution, and is then tempted 
to select singers from its clamoring 
students; advanced students, if con¬ 
venient, but often, alas, anything but 
advanced; though each is so inadequate 
to the high requirements of. the case 
that it hardly matters which .is chosen. 
Or, candidates are selected conditional 
upon their taking certain lessons in the 
delegate’s institution, perhaps to the 
loss of a rival one, upon the ground 
that the candidate lacks,in some par¬ 
ticular. This procedure looks all right 
to its perpetrator, who easily imagines 
that his selected singer is at least “just 
as good” as the rivals. 

The delegate may be himself or her¬ 
self a vocal teacher, and in that case 
all the more impelled to push his or her 
own pupils, and even to give lessons in 
place of the salary otherwise due. Here 


plainly is strong inducement to forget 
or ignore that churches need and de¬ 
serve the best service, and that where 
the best is needed, “no other will do;” 
not to mention the near certainty that 
such teacher will consider his own pupil 
just this very best. The vocal teacher 
is very human, needs the money; and 
if the committee does not object, why 
should he? 

A third objectionable case occurs 
when one singer is intrusted with pro¬ 
vision of the entire choir at a stated 
sum, since in that case the delegate very 
naturally expects the lion’s share in 
view of the responsibility included, and 
must then secure the other voices at the 
lowest cost possible and by conse¬ 
quence not of the highest quality pos¬ 
sible. 

Church positions can be exploited in 
this and similar ways, partly or more 
for commercial profit than for the 
church’s sake or for art’s sake, because 
the conception of what degree of vocal 
art befits church singing is placed so 
very low. Certainly all vocal students 
hold this low estimate, seeing that 
they, one and all, consider themselves 
eligible for church positions, and, in 
fact, usually seek such in their first in¬ 
terview with the vocal teacher, fre¬ 
quently making their pupilage condi¬ 
tional upon being provided with a 
church position. The unfortunate 
teacher, thus driven, will probably, at 
least, hold out the hope that, in the 
course of a few months, such a position 
can be secured; though usually all he 
can do is to inform the pupil when and 
where some of the vacancies occur. But 
whether the position be secured or not, 
the opinion prevalent among students is 
that choir singing stands only a little 
higher in the scale of efficiency than 
congregational hymn singing. They re¬ 
gard the church position as a training 
school; not as an end high, worthy and 
noble in itself, but as a mere means to 
some proper end cherished as their own 
particular goal. 

Even practiced singers share this 
same low estimate of the demands of 
church music. They spare little and, if 
possible, no time for rehearsal, and ex¬ 
pend a minimum care and effort in the 
rendition of church song. It is a start¬ 
ling but quite provable charge that not 
a legitimate five dollars is earned in 
such cases even by leading singers in 
our churches. Pious people are such 
easy marks, they revere the sentiments 
expressed, and know so little about 

It follows inevitably from such low 
ideals that not over half a dozen church 
singers in my own city really interpret 
their quartets and solos, but give in 
place thereof a sight reading that is 
worth as little in quality as it costs 
them in pains. In this way church 
singers can spare their voices and be 
in prime condition for the secular con¬ 
cert, whenever it offers, and a substi¬ 
tute—always an inferior singer—can be 
foisted upon the church audience. Mean¬ 
while the pious church-goers very natu¬ 
rally suppose themselves listening to the 
intelligent and heartfelt interpretations 
of enthusiastic singers devoted to their 
art and inspired by a painstaking re¬ 
hearsal to a masterly rendition of the 
choice anthem or solo of the day. This 
certainly is what thev properly expect 
and is quite as certainly what they do 
not get.— The Musical Leader and Con¬ 
cert Goer. 


Dudley Buck, Jr. 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Summer Couree at Special Rater 

CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. CITY 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

A correspondent asks why the sylla¬ 
ble doh should not apply to the key¬ 
note or tonic of a minor scale or mode 
as well as to the major tonic. 

One important advantage that the 
movable doh, as used in this country 
and in England, has over any other 
system of solmization is that it helps 
to impress intervals upon the mind; and 
if doh, mi, were sometimes a major and 
sometimes a minor third, or if mi, fa, 
were sometimes a step (major second) 
and sometimes a half-step, this advan¬ 
tage would be thrown away. If music 
which begins in the minor mode were 
to remain minor throughout, it is pos¬ 
sible that use of syllables on the 
plan suggested by our correspondent 
might be accomplished without much 
confusion, though to manage with alter¬ 
nating melodic and harmonic forms 
would require some especial skill. 

But minor music seldom remains in 
the minor long at a time, but alternates 
freely with its relative major. It is 
hard for those who are but little ad¬ 
vanced in music—the only ones who 
need syllables—to recognize changes 
of key while singing and readjust the 
syllables accordingly. It is usually best 
for such singers when encountering 
short changes of key, as for instance a 
passage in G in a piece in the key of 
C, to retain the syllables of the original 
key, using chromatic syllables where 
necessary. 

As a, minor key and its relative major 
are more closely related than are any 
two major keys, there would be all the 
more reason for retaining the syllables 
of the one when the two alternate with 
each other. 


NEW MALE QUARTETS. Octavo 

Indian Lullaby .... Heyser 10c 
Tomorrow the Sun Will Shine Adams 10c 
When Twilight Shadows Fall Rowels 10c 
Sailors’ Farewell (medley) . Heyser 10c 
Ethiopian Romanza - . Heyser 10c 

Hie-a-way Home ... Rowels 10c 

And Others. Send for List. 

NEW WOMEN’S QUARTETS. Octavo 

Merriest Girls of All - - Adams 10c 

Sweet Twilight - - - Heyser 10c 

The Runaway Goosie (trio) - Heyser 10c 
Hear the Streamlet's Song {1li Adams ioc 
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DEMANDS ON THE MODERN 
CHURCH ORGANIST. 

BY WILLIAM C CARL. 

The t-iodem church organist must be 
:■ man oi many accomplishments. It is 
the ambition of all young organists to 
s ;cure a position, ana frequently before 
the first year of study is over they 
become impatient and discouraged until 
one is obtamed. Few players really 
understand what it means to fill the 
post, of organist and choirmaster, 
wl le music committees have only a 
: aint conception of the subject. If they 
did, the cond: ions which now prevail 
would be altered and speedily changed. 
A.r organist should be well educated 
outside of his music. A college course 
is advisable, but at all odds he should 
remain in school as long as possible, 
and be especially strong in mathematics. 

The better 'he brain is trained, the 
better will be the work on the organ 
bench. One must be schooled to think, 
listen, concentrate and have the 
memory well under control. Take for 


e the lr 
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acoustics. In one building the key- 
desk will be five feet from the instru¬ 
ment, while in another it will be twenty. 
The size of the buildinj, position of the 
organ chamber, and the general reso¬ 
nance must all be considered. The man 
who simply “plays” without regard to 
his surroundings will find that he is 
creating an impression totally diff -ent 
from what he intends. In a large build¬ 
ing one must play slower in order to 
avoid over-tones, while in a smaller 
one the tempo can be taken faster. 

It is necessary to be an all-round 
musician. Naturally, one must be able 
to play the various set pieces as they 
occur in the service, and accompany 
the choir and congregation, but this is 
not all. 

In the training of an organist, first 
of all independence of movement must 
be acquired. By this is meant inde¬ 
pendence between the hands and feet, 
eo that each will play a part totally dif¬ 
ferent from the other. This -ork at 
the organ should be diligently studied 
and developed until the sonatas of 
Bach can be played with ease. It is not 
enough to render the Fugues by the 
Cantor of Leipzig, but as well study his 
interesting sonatas. The results will 
amply compensate for the time and 
labor expended. To direct a choir 
from the organ bench, and at the same 
time play the service, it is absolutely 
necessary to have a command over 
one’s self in order to control others. 
When the Quartette choir was in vogue 
this was not so important, but the time 
when four singers should praise 
Almighty God is past and gone, and 
' • their days are numbered. The paid or 
volunteer chorus, supplemented by the 
quartette, have replaced them in many 
of the organ lofts, with results that 
have fully justified the change, making 
possible a different style of music al¬ 
together—that which is more ecclesias¬ 
tical and churchly. The organist and 
choirmaster should invariably be one. 
Then the work is bound to be in ac¬ 
cord, and dissonances that might other¬ 


wise creep in are all eliminated. In 
selecting a choir the organist should 
have a good knowledge of the voice, 
and understand the leading principles 
governing voice placement and breath 
control. The rehearsal should invaria¬ 
bly be held in the choir-room with 
piano accompaniment. 

If the choir be composed of mixed 
voices he should know how to instruct 
in diction, and give vocalizes that will 
produce an even and musical tone, as 
well as correct intonation. As soon as 
the rehearsal is well under way the 
anthems should be rehearsed a capella, 
so as not to have the choir depend on 
the instrument. If deemed necessary, 
the latter part of the rehearsal can be 
with the organ, but the less the better. 

Good Discipline Necessary. 

The organist must be a good disci¬ 
plinarian. Not necessarily severe and 
disagreeable, but firm and authoritative 
in all that is done. Everything must 
have a head, and the man who directs 
must always let it be known that he 
understands his business and demand 
attention and strict discipline. 

Enthusiasm counts for a good deal. 
It is a contagious disease. Let the man 
at the helm be enthusiastic over the 
work and the effect is bound to be elec¬ 
tric. Results are more easily gained 
and the work will be done cheerfully 
and without complaint. 

For the organist who looks for 
results ample time must be laid aside 
in preparation of the work. The task 
of selecting the music, arranging the 
programmes, keeping t.he library in 
order, all require time, and for these he 
is responsible. The Voluntaries should 
each be rehearsed, registration decided 
upon, and not play them at sight at the 
service. The same care should be 
bestowed upon the service as for the 
concert platform, and even more. We 
often have excellent advice given re¬ 
garding the “pulpit and the pew,” with 
little or nothing said about the pulpit 
and the organ loft. It is the duty of 
every organist to see that his music 
shall be in accord with the service, and 
have one coincide with the other. 
Always be in communication with the 
clergy; know in advance as to the 
character of the services for the follow¬ 
ing Sunday, and arrange accordingly. 
This can be easily systematized and 
little time consumed if properly at¬ 
tended to. 

Appropriate Services. 

The music, therefore, must fit the 
service. The church is not a concert- 
room and there should be a wide dis¬ 
tinction between the two. The seasons 
of the year should be taken into con¬ 
sideration, no matter what the denomi¬ 
nation of the church. Don’t sing a 
Requiem at Christmas; nor Lenten, or 
Christmas music during Easter week. 
All this was recently done in promi¬ 
nent churches. It is always unneces¬ 
sary, as there is a wealth of music from 
which to select anthems for all the great 
festivals. The modern organist must 
be “en rapport” with the standard 
Cantatas and Oratorios and be able to 
play and conduct them. 


Musical services are Kjven with fre¬ 
quency in all parts of the . c sma ll 
the present time, and even m *h'ng 
towns and villages where such a .hm| 
was unheard of a dozen years agCL 
Naturally it is taken for granted that 
the ability to transpose, modulate, rea 
at sight and improvise has been a 
quired? Each is a necessity, but 
strange to say young organists and 
students try to avoid them, and 
sequence many men of talent fa 1 
secure a good position or pass tne 
examinations of the American Guild ot 
Organists, although they are strong 
with their organ playing and paper 
work. The modern organist must be 
progressive. A position once secured 
does not follow that it will always be 
held. , T . . 

Study the needs of the church, it is 
not necessary to select anthems with¬ 
out musical value simply because 0 
popular taste is called for. There is 
much that is melodic but good. With 
judgment and discretion, and a proper 
amount of time spent oyer it, the neces¬ 
sity of a low grade of music is easily 
eliminated. Keep increasing the reper¬ 
toire and find new selections that 
will uphold the interest of both choir 
and congregation. Nothing is more 
conducive to the long tenure of a posi- 
tion than to have the progressive spirit 
always in evidence. 

Make a study of hymn-tunes. The 
congregation has but little opportunity 
to sing—only in the hymns and re¬ 
sponses. Therefore make this part of 
the service an inspiration and some¬ 
thing to which the people may look 
forward. 

Nothing is more interesting than the 
Subject of Hymnology, as much valua¬ 
ble knowledge can be gained from a 
perusal of the subject. 

An organist must be prompt and see 
that his choir singers are in their places 
at the appointed hour ready for work. 
It will not suffice for the man who has 
charge of the music to walk in the 
church Sunday morning and evening 
and be oblivious to his surroundings. 
Whether he is a churchman or not, 
there should be an interest manifested 
in the doings of the church. He should 
get acquainted and make friends in 
order to study their ways, for no two 
churches are governed in exactly the 
same manner. 

It can be seen at a glance that the 
demands of the modern organist are 
manifold. He is called upon to do 
many things and he is expected to do 
them all equally well. Unfortunately 
the salary does not adequately com¬ 
pensate the organist for the time and 
labor expended. 

An organist has to live and eat. He 
must maintain the dignity of the posi¬ 
tion, study, attend the opera, hear the 
best orchestras and concerts, and keep 
himself generally informed. As a rule 
the churches who pay the least demand 
the most It is to be hoped that all this 
can be changed in the near future. The 
laborer is always worthy of his hire A 
position on which so much depends 
should command respect, and the 
organist should be compensated as 
liberally as other men occupying other 
positions of equal prominence and 
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whereas If there is a constant straining 
for novelty, the result is generally a 
lack of finish, and before very long a', 
clamor for a change in the musical ad¬ 
ministration. 

To get at the practice of the best 
churches in this matter, the Church 
Economist asked a well-known publisher 
of church music to give his experience 
with the practice and requirements of 
choirmasters. He said: “I find in our 
business that in the leading Episcopal 
churches the services are repeated three 
or four times, after which they are laid 
aside for a year, or sometimes for two 
years. I believe that this is a wise plan. 
Of course, there must be exceptionsj 
Some anthems, for example, require 
the presence of a particular singer, and 
require also that he shall be in good 
voice. I have in mind a case where one 
of our leading churches has a singet 
of very peculiar vocal gifts, but who is 
quite irregular in his attendance. A 
particular anthem, where he shows to 
great advantage, is kept ready, and 
whenever this singer turns up the an-, 
them is given.” As a rule, the best 
music bears the most frequent repeti¬ 
tion. People who love music at all like 
to hear an anthem until they thor¬ 
oughly understand it. So long as they 
find new beauties and new meanings in 
the composition, it appeals to them and 
they grow more and more fond of 
listening to it. This is the great glory 
of the true classics, which can be 
heard over and over again with an ever 
fresh appreciation of their merits. On 
the contrary, trivial music, which deals 
in the obvious and commonplace, is 
exhausted at' a single hearing, and thus 
soon becomes tiresome.— Church Econ- 

THE VERSATILE ORGANIST. 

A contributor to an English Musical 
paper, has been good enough to in¬ 
dicate a few of the qualifications he 
deems necessary for the successful 
organist. When we consider how 
poorly the average English organist is 
paid, we cannot help admiring his 
missionary spirit Surely no other oc¬ 
cupation in the world demands such 
competence and yields such insignifi¬ 
cant financial returns. 

(1) Have a good technique. 

(2) Know how to “mix his stops.” 

(3) Understand something of har¬ 

mony, counter-point, and com¬ 
position. 

(4) Be a good voluntary player. 

(5) Have devotional feeling as an ac¬ 

companist. 

(6) Be able to extemporize a soft 

opening voluntary. 

(7) Be able to transpose at sight. 

(8) Be able to choose tunes for 

hymns. 

(9) Be able to train the choir. 

(10) Be able to time the reeds and to 

put right any slight disarrange¬ 
ments in organ mechanism. 

(11) Be acquainted with the C clef. 

(12) Be acquainted with the proper 

method of rendering anthems 
of the old school. 

(13) Take a proper view of the dignity 

of his office. 

(14) Be punctual in his attendances, 

both at rehearsal and service 

(15) Be reverential during service 

time, and whilst in church 
generally. 

(16) Be not {00 self-willed. 

(17) Be patient. 

(18) Possess tact. 

(19) Be of first-rate education (a B.A, 

preferred). 

(20) Be a sober man. 

(21) Be a .communicant. 

(22I Hold the same religious views as 
the clergyman and congrega¬ 
tion of the church. 
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preludes 


THE ETUDE 

AND POSTLUDES. To return to the prelude and postlude, and below the printed notes. Grad- 

- the prelude should be, and this is in a ually more difficult music may be at- 

way the accepted form, a composition tempted, such as easy studies or hymn 

_ whose nature is quiet and reverential. tunes, and then accompaniments to 

'. . It should be thought of as a piece that sones 

The question^ using appropriate organ will compose and prepare the cqngrega- More elaborate music may follow,- 
tion for the service to follow. If it is a untU t he student’s ambition is satisfied. 

musical service, a brighter, In a n t hi s practice the student should 


y HARVEY B. G 


numbers for the church service 

that should uitere^rgan^ s more m f e st,val „ UUB , UC1 , in all this practice tne stuaeiu suyum 

it does Some organists jive it a great louder and more jubilant piece should be learn to follow the melody of the piece 

deal of attention and some think ot it used. For the ordinary service a smooth, which is being transposed, and also 

and let it go by default and there are qmet composition should be used, of ahe flow 0 f t he bass There are cer- 
those who dont evenj|nk^ 11 ‘ As ^ which Smart, Merkle, and our American tain positions of the triads which occur 

is a question we m ght an proht by a few writers offer many examples. Tonal re- frequently, because they are especially 
minutes’ consideration then may not be lationship with the rest of the service su ited to the size and shape of the 
amiss ' , 1 a nn5t1ll 4, arp s , hould be held \ n mind - F °r instance, if human hand, and which should be 

While the prelude and postlude are not the processional or opening hymn is identified in all keys, 

recognized m all churches as component ; n G, and the chants and other parts T . { instance the triad of the 

parts of the service (such churches as the 0 f the service be in related keys, the , ■ •' th , ft ha „ d wit h either the 

Catholic, Episcopal and Hebrew) in most pre i ud e might be in C, D or E flat, thus ?"\ C ” the lowest note and 

churches, including the above, such organ making it impossi ble to lead up to the ^hh the ffireenotes struck simultane- 

numbers are accepted as^m^and „ ext numb e r without a bold or glaring £ SZ’SSS^ AteiS- 

ing these combinations in one key, 

concluding voluntary i nstan tly search for them in other keys. . 
as tne ohciwij. ~ “ otters a wider latitude than the prelude, what has been said as to triads also 

postlude are the Alpha and 0 As this composition is used chiefly for the applies to the dominant seventh and 

** s^vice the k^ote f° r ^both pieces of t he congregation, compost- g® Her chords 




SUPERB TONAL QUALITIES! 
PERFECT ACTION! 


ir less ritualistic denomina- cbange 0 f fc ey 
tions these pieces are held a.s important The post i ude 


should be appropriateness. Now appro- 


of the March, or the well-timed 


priateness does not mean that such , post i ude type are desirable, 
numbers coincide with the service in 
titles alone, but it means in key relation¬ 
ship, character and length. 

The clergyman is far-sighted enough to Jes 
see that the hymns reflect the spirit of J L 
his sermon, and the choirmaster makes it s 
his business that the anthem and offertory 


There is so much material available for 
postlude purposes that it might seem a 
bit superfluous to mention the different 


Just a few will suffice—oratorio cho¬ 
ruses of which there are many arratlge- 
“re in keeping with the Sunday service; ments serve excellently. Many of these 
flie organist then, in tun. should ch^se 

of S consistency. His contributions should as Ba ‘ h off £ rs ’ makes a s P lendid P ostlude ' 
help in unifying the whole jstead of be- oTgan^music! ffiTmLiTis 

“laflons brilliant and forceful and serves well. 

When'you pick up the service list of the H ° ne .if sk j IIed in th f art of >mprovi- 
average church, what glaring incomes- nation, either built on the recessional or 
tencies meet your eye! The other day I f me P art of * he service, it makes a good 
glanced through the service list of one ! orm f ? r ending the service If one can 
of our representative choirs and found improvise but poorly, it would be well to 
that the organist was to play the prelude folIow Punch s advme to those about to 
to the “Meistersingers” as a voluntary. marr y- Don t, for 'if there is anything 
Astonishing, isn’t it? Why, you will prob- m ° rc execrable than poor improvisation 
ably say, I thought the day of “William £ has yet to be heard It is a grea treat 
Tell,” “Semiramide” and all other oper- however, if one can improvise well and 
atic compositions that were wont to serve does 14 appropriately, and it is something 
as organ voluntaries was long past; that a congregation enjoys 
operatic selections along with the Dodo , If our organists would use a little more 
bird, -Della Fox curl, and the Cardiff discrimination in the selection of their 
Giant, were things our forefathers be- preludes and Ipostludes and would give 
lieved in and were now but a memory. more rehearsal to the same, ey w u 

It seems not, however. There are some greatly enhance the quality of the service, 
organists, judging from their taste and Their contributions would be as some one 
the compositions performed, who believe wrote: 
with this clergyman who said “that all 
good music should not belong 


devil.” 


,, ,„n organ loft and Gothic arch 
The mellow diapasons swell, 
Inspiring lives - 


_ _a whose noblest thoughts 

...efilled with harmony divine. 

With rumbling waves, the deeper 
Like thunder rolling to the earth, 
Re-echo from the vaulted roof 
Until the trembling walls resound ; 
While borne upon the flowing surge 
Celestial voices blend In song.” 


HINTS ON TRANSPOSING. 


BY H. FISHER. 


So they, said organists, pick out 
n opera selection and drag it in by the 
heels, and hope to sanctify it by using it 
in church. ‘ 

The Church has its own music, and 
there is any quantity of good organ music 
written, I might say, exclusively for Sun¬ 
day use. A word might be said about the 
selection and practice of organ numbers. 

There are organists, and you know them, 
who choose their pieces for service on'the 

“Finny, meeney, miny mo” plan, that is . . , 

they never know till they get to the organ In ordinary sight-reading t e en- 
loft just what numbers they will use, so deavor is made to reproduce he notes 
they look through a pile of sheet and book which are found cm the printed page, 
music and select very much as “Pro- When transposing, th* notes^ Hie 

maiAh t 16 “ aglclan ™ hocalls f °[ S °™ 6 Instead of these another series of notes 
this ha .»’ and SayS ’ thank yOU ’ 111 takC is reproduced, these notes having their 
n ° ne ' existence only in the mind of the per- 

.Fw organists give their pieces the f” 7 

oveHnThf ° f ^ Between the reading of the printed 

over in a harum-skarum manner, and that D 

15 a » the rehearsal they get. How many notes and the 

‘■me servers the Church has in her there isact:of transmutation1 going 
employ 1 on in the mind which is very difficult 

The Church engages us to supply good to explain. The student who wishes 
music, and she pays us (usually) all she to transpose should commence with 
«n afford for our services. We should very easy short pieces, such as may be 
give her then, the best of our talents and found in an instruction book for in¬ 
abilities and not offer the makeshifts and stance. These should be P laye 
short-weight returns some of us do. every key within range of a fifth above 
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“No other instrument so enraptures 
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LISZT ORGANS 

Furnish the most perfect substitute for 
a pipe organ of any instruments ob¬ 
tainable, and are superior to small 
pipe organs in many respects. They . 
differ materially from all other reed 
organs, having a richer quality and 
greater body of tone. 
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musicians. 
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Vuillaume 
$Soo. 


:an often be purchased for 
ould seem from this that 
no concert violinist or soloist need con- 

Cremona. ' _ 

A LITTLE TALK ABOUT THE 
FINGERBOARD. 

5chanism of the violin is coffl- 


A TEST IN THE DARK. 

lins recently took place in Paris, 
ich will be of the greatest interest 
violinists all over the world. The 
upetition took place in the Salle 
veait, Paris. During the perform- 
:es both audience and performer 
re in complete darkness, so that it 
s impossible to see what instrument 


THE ETUDE 

by a skilled violin maker, and which is 
attended by considerable expense. 

The player must g.ve constant attention 
to his fingerboard, as the pressure of the 
fingers on the strings causes them to 
wear gutters in the surface of the hard 
ebony. With these gutters under the 
strings a good tone is impossible; the 
notes will have a distressing twang, will 
be false and out of tune. The pizzacato 
The mechanism oi tne viuim 1= — tones sound especially bad when the 

paratively simple, but the difficulty of slr jngs are pressed down into these gut- 
* the technical problems which have to ters . If the fingerboard has sufficient 
be worked out on these four strings „ woo( l, these gutters,-if not too deep, can 
stretched over a hollow, shell make it be removed by shaving the surface of 

necessary that every part of the violin the fingerboard. This is an operation 

s j la ll be in exact adjustment. Indeed, that can also only be performed by a 

unknown maker a com- vio]in to „j ve the best results for a highly skilled workman, as when the 

trs age, should rank ‘ „ a ’ t j st j c performance, should have work i s badly done, and the surface of 

than a genuine Guar- jts various par ts as carefully made and t he board is not evenly reduced, the sit- 

i accurately adjusted to each othef nation is often made worse than before, 

a microscope or telescope. jf no expert workman is available to do 

A fingerboard, perfect in ever detail, the work, it is often better to have a 

of the greatest importance in en- new fingerboard, put on. The charge for 

abling the violinist to do good play- putting on a^new fingerboard is usually 


5 that a copy of a Stradivarius, 


As s 


violin 


5 placed under 
. a green baize cloth, and then the lights 
were turned on for a few moments to 
enable the public to write down the 

The various violins submitted to the 
•competition were played by M. Hayot, 
leader of the Paris String Quartet, and 
M. Oberdoerffer, of the Paris Grand 
Opera. The compositions played in 
the contest were written especially for 
the occasion, and each violinist en¬ 
deavored to bring out what was best 
iir each violin played. There was an 
accompaniment of a piano and a double 
string quartet, although the violins 
were also played without' accompani¬ 
ment. Each violin was also played by 
each violinist, in turn. Thus the con¬ 
test was as fair as possible. 

There were several hundred voters, 
and each voter was given a bulletin on 
which to put down his impressions of 
the violin being played. f\t the end 
of the trial each voter was given 
another bulletin on which to record 
the numbers of the violins chosen, in 
their order of merit. 

The violins submitted for the test 
included a superb Stradivarius, Guar- 
nerius and other genuine Cremona 
■violins, and many semi-modern and 
new violins, land the audience num¬ 
bered a large number of owners of 
noted Cremona instruments and well- 
known violinists. The contest lasted 
from 8 o’clock, P. M., until long after 
midnight, and the interest was intense. 

The result was'quite a surprise. Here 
is a list of the six leading violins, 
selected from the whole number, in 
their order of merit, as judged by the 
audience: 

1st—A modern make.102 votes 

2d—A Stradivarius .96 

3d—A Vuillaume .92 

4th—A Guadagnini . 85 

5th—A Guarnerius . 83 

•6th—A copy of a Stradivarius, 
maker unknown, 19th 

century .'■ 82 

A Guarnerius del Gesu \ o, “ 

^ \ A Montagnana .•» 

Several things in this result will im¬ 
press the violinist and violin maker as 
little short of astonishing. It seems 
incredible that a modern violin should 
outrank one of the best specimens of 
Cremona art made by Stradivarius in 
liis best period. The next thing that 
fixes our attention is that the violin by 
Vuillaume, a * comparatively recent 
French maker of the 19th century, who 
is supposed to have possessed none of 
the secrets of the Cremona masters, 
should have been only four votes be¬ 
hind the masterpiece by Stradivarius. 
Another remarkable feature of the re- 


only < 

While musicians who contend that 
there is much of myth and superstition 
in the claim that the violins by the 

Cremona ' masters are so immensely auull( , lllv , ... ...... - «• 

superior to all other violins, will find ; ng The fingerboard should be made f ro m $2 to $5, according to the quality 
much to encourage them in their views 0 f°‘ a good quality of ebony. Many G f the ebony, and the skill and reputation 
in the-Paris test, yet there are certain cheap violins have fingerboards made G f the repairer. A fingerboard of first- 
features of the competition Which cause of maple or some other hard wood rate ebony with a perfectly smooth sur- 
the lovers of the old Cremonas to claim stained black in imitation of ebony. f ace , and free from the gutters caused by 
that it is not conclusive. These substitute woods are much the pressure of the fingers on the stnngs, 

It is stated, that the modern violin, softer than ebony, and the pressure ma kes a wonderful difference in the tone 
which took the first prize, belonged to of the fingers on the strings soon wears of a violin, and v.ol.n students who have 
M. Hayot, one of the violinists who gutters in the fingerboard under the 
played the various violins. It is sug- strings, making a goor one 1 
gested that he was able to exhibit the possible, 
tonal beauties of his own violin, with lt wa; 
which he was perfectly familiar, to 
much greater advantage than those of 
the others, on which he played for the 
first or second time, and that he 
consciously played betler on his 

violin than the others. It is aiso - —r ~~ “ ,* r, , . 

claimed, by persons who are dissatisfied possible. The fingerboard should be lessens 
with the test, that after one hears » ad e with almost mathematical pre- a ffords 
dozens of violins played one after the cision for if it is warped or not 
other, in a contest lasting over several properly beveled or has not a per- 
hours, the ear gets tired and'confused, ^clly level suriace, certain notes 
and cannot be depended upon to dis- sound false, 
tinguish what"is best in violin tone. surface i« v 


5 the custom a few years ago, 

.. .case of cheap violins, to use 

ordinary wood for the fingerboard, 
covered with a thin veneer of ebony. 
This is even worse than the imitation 


ebony, for the veneer 


fingerboard adjusted are often 
amazed at the difference, and imagine 
that some wonderful transformation has 
been made in the violin itself. 

The great violinist Spohr recommended 
that the fingerboard under the G string 
be hollowed out for its entire length. 

Hd says concerning .it: “Under the G 


a j s0 through and makes good playing 


wears string on the fingerboard of my violin I 


Ernest Windust, the English violin 


t be made to sound at the coprect 


have used an excavation, which gradually 
in width toward the nut. It 
to the G string a greater room 
vibrations. It also obviates the 
unpleasaqt jarring so often heard under 
a forced pressure. This excavation is the 
invention of the eminent ’cellist Romberg, 
who originally had it made for the C 
string of his violoncello. I adopted his 
plan twenty-five years ago on the violin, 
the It has since proved of great utility.” 

Notwithstanding Spohr’s strong recom- 


authority, says of the contest: “One P' tcb at ali - 

must not lose sight of' the fact that a The placing of the fingerboard 
new violin'gives out all it possesses at correct angle to the violin is 

once, whereas the Italian instrument great importance, and in the case of 'mendation, this plan has never 
speaks more slowly, and for this reason cheap violins is rarely correctly done, general use, and there are probably many 
it would have been better had a longer Different models of violins require violinists who never heard of it. There 
piece been played than the short com- bridges of somewhat different height are a few artists who use it in Europe, 
positions used. To make the test to make them sound at their best, and but very few, as many players find it in- 
really conclusive and get thoroughly to it is evident that, this being the case, convenient in double- stopping. It is also 
the bottom of the matter, it would be the fingerboard cannot be placed at doubtful whether many violin makers 
better to hear fewer instruments at a exactly the same angle for all violins, could be found who could make such a 
time, to hear them, oftener, and for In the case of the higher bridge 'the fingerboard satisfactorily, without much 
them to be gauged against a fine Italian fingerboard must be set at a greater experiment, in order to get the propor- 
violin all.the way through.” angle, and for the low bridge the tions just right. 

The Paris contest proved so attrac- fingerboard must be lower. In short. On account of the great importance of 
rive that there is little doubt that the the fingerboard must be set at such an having the fingerboard perfectly adjusted 
idea will spread, and that we may have angle that when a bridge of proper and in correct condition, the violinist 
suclt contests here in this country. The height is adjusted to the violin the should give constant attention to it, and 
subject is one of great interest, and the strings will lie at the correct height 
owners of artistic violins are apt to be from the surface of the fingerboard, 
treated to some strange surprises when Really good violin makers understand 
their violins are voted on in a contest this important point, but thousands of 
with other instruments carried on in cheap and medium-priced violins are 
the dark. constantly being sold with the finger- 

One thing the Paris contest does boards so much too high or low. that it 
conclusively prove, however, and that is hard to find a bridge high enough 
is that the Cremona violin—even the for some of them. Otherwise the 
most perfect specimen—does not po's- bridge has to be cut down so much 
sess such distinctively superior tone the case of others that it 
qualities that it ’ 


should make it a point to have all repairs 
and changes made by a violin maker who 
really understands his business, and not 
by an amateur repairer, or a cabinet 
maker. The business of repairing 
violins requires special training and 
years of experience. 


If the pegs of the violin stick 0 


be recog- out of proportion, and makes it im Jerk S ° that U IS ,m P osslble t0 tune '* 
nized above all other violins, when possible for the violin to give out t accurate ‘y> remove the peg, then 

heard at some distance in the expanse best tone. 8 ts dampen the finger and rub it over a 

of a large toncert hall. The fact that If the angle at which the j ? ake ° f SOap ' A PP'y the fin S er which 

a Vuillaume, a genuine Stradivarius. is adjusted is either slivhtlJ ,! g ?T b ° ard has b< =en made slightly soapy to the 
and a modern violin, heard in the dark too low, the violin maker^'s -ff 8 " ^ Part of the pcg wbere fits in the 
by an audience of violinists, violin mak- to make the adjustment correct -tb u* 6 holes ’ then rub chalk on ,lle peg 
ers and musical people generally, re- inserting a very thin wedcr , 1 either ' wbere bas been soaped until it is 

ceived an almost equal number of neck and fingerboard whe Pe , en the tbick, y coated, and the peg will be 
votes, seems to point to the conclusion by shaving cTff onme " to ° , low > ° r found to turn easily and gradually and 

that the concert artist is not com- neck to which the board)! 7°^ ° f at the same tinle h w >" hold in itS 

pelled to possess a genuine “Strad” or the fingerboard lies ton h' h 'wtl when P la ce, owing to the chalk. If the peg 

a Guarnerius in order to achieve angle is greatly out of ^ . ben tbe fails to fit the holes the only way is 

artistic results. A genuine Stradivarius ever, the neck has to , proportlon > how - to get a new peg or have the old one 
which can only be peHor^ed^wen ** h °' eS by inStrUmen ‘ 


costs from $5,01 


o $IO,0( 


, and a, good 
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E E TUBE 


A PAGANINI AUTOGRAPH. 

I saw a genuine autograph of Paga¬ 
nini a few days ago, and was much 
struck by its excellence. The curves 
and lines were perfect, and demon¬ 
strated the fact that the great violinist 
ha( j a wonderfully steady hand and 
that all the muscles of his hand and 
arm were under the most perfect con¬ 
trol. It was perfectly plain that had 
he not been a great violinist he would 
have been remarkably successful as an 
art penman or an artist. ■ I believe that 
the failure of many students of ex¬ 
cellent musical talent and acute mu¬ 
sical hearing to master the. violin is in 
many instances due to the lack of 
natural mechanical facility of the. hand 
and arm on their part, making it im¬ 
possible for them to acquire a correct 
bowing, and consequently a good tone. 

Really good bowing requires the 
most remarkable control of the muscles 
of the right arm, and many pupils 
seem to be utterly unable to acquire it. 
Every teacher of the violin will testify 
that he has pupils in his class whose left 
hand work is admirable, but who seem 
unable to acquire a good tone as their 
bowing remains faulty in spite of the 
most indefatigable practice. -It is as in 
handwriting. Take a room full of 
school children; .some seem to have a 
natural faculty of wielding the pen and 
pencil expertly, while others can do 
nothing but produce illegible scribbling 
in spite of their most earnest efforts. 
In the same way many of the most 
eminent men of history have been 
miserable writers, and of a given num¬ 
ber of men there will only be found a 
certain percentage who ever acquire 
the knack of shaving themselves or of 
using tools successfully. 

Of course, practice in the right way 
will do wonders in enabling a pupil to 
acquire the muscular control requisite 
for the production of good bowing and 
a fine tone, but there will always be 
found among a given number of tal¬ 
ented pupils a certain percentage who 
seem hopelessly unable to attain it. 
Such pupils would probably do better 
to study another instrument—the piano 
for instance—in which the mechanical 
problems are different from those in¬ 
volved in violin playing. 

Facility in reading at sight is a 
special gift, but something can be done 
to cultivate it by giving up a portion 
of one’s daily practice to the study of 
d. It is better to begin with quite easy 
ff °rks and gradually increase the 
standard of difficulty. The old masters 
are excellent for practice; say the 
easier Sonatas by Corelli, Handel, etc.. 
or quite simple works by Pleyel would 
“e suitable for a beginning. Half an 
°ur daily spent in this way should 
hel P -The Strad. 


increased interest in THF 
STRING QUARTET 

Nothing could further the progress ol 
violin music and music in general in the 
United States better than increased atten- 
rion gwen to the study Qf st 
music which is at the present day ex- 
rtemely lax in our country. The remark- 
able stage of progress which has been 
reached in Germany as regards the study 
of string instruments no doubt results 
largely from the great attention which 
is given to that branch of the art A 
former resident of Frankfort A. M„ the 
well-known German city,'the population 
of which is something over 300,000, stated 
recently in a Chicago paper that there 
are no less than sixteen string quartet 
organizations in that city, most of them 
being professional in character, and all of 
them meeting at least once or twice each 
week for rehearsal. All these quartet 
organizations are engaged in studying the 
quartets of the great masters, Haydn 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and other 
classical composers, as well as the modern 
composers. Besides these ' recognized 
quartet parties there are many .other 
amateur ones - of a limited stage of ad¬ 
vancement. In an American city of the 
same size there would probably be two or 
three string quartet parties. 

The string quartet presents music in its 
purest and most ideal form, and there is 
nothing more effectual in making the 
young violinist musical than practice of 
this nature. Violin students everywhere 
iri our country should form quartets. 
Many a quartet commencing with element¬ 
ary music has progressed until it was 
able to handle music of the great masters 
of the quartet form. 


foremost line of the neck, so- that the 
fiddle is almost parallel with the line 
of the two shoulders; then, by aid of a 
very flexible wrist and adaptable thumb, 
he entirely commands the fingerboard 
to the highest positions on the fourth 
string.—“Lancastrian” in the Strad. 


Chamber Music for Various 
Combinations 


A selected list of ensemble numbers publlshtk« 


the quartet defined. 

at A S ™* Gquartet was engaged to P la y 

! gn school commencement in a 
estern town (where musical culture 
to S at a J ow e bb), and were just about 
r ^ Stage w ^ e n.the dressing- 

cp °. or °P en ed and .the master of 
von m ° mes sa ^» “How many chairs do 
at U , Want for your band?” Then, 
s Z ng Mght of thf four stringed in- 

Prise a- t0 " e ex P ressin g both sur- 
Qualit dlsn >ay (for he wanted both 
“ “Why, where are 

World b ° ne and drums ?”—-Violin 


CLASSES OF VIOLINISTS. 

I divide eminent violinists into three 
classes.- First.—Clever violinists, viz., 
those who lean to the virtuoso side of 
violin playing. Second.—Great violin¬ 
ists, those who, possessing all the 
executive capacity of virtuosi, yet are 
distinguished for their preference for 
and fine rendering of classical com¬ 
positions. Thirdly.—Great masters, viz., 
those who unite all the great qualities 
of the two preceding classes, but who 
are, in addition, possessed of a vast 
intellect, a superhuman understanding, 
an infallible judgment, a quasi-divine 
intuition. These I call great masters. 
Since 1864, when my experience in 
hearing great violinists and other emi¬ 
nent musicians commenced, I have 
heard mbst of the great artists who 
from then till now have delighted 
more than one generation. Of these, 
only three, to my thinking, entirely 
fulfill my definition of a great master. 
They are Joachim, Wilhelmj and Brod¬ 
sky. Two are, alas! dead. Thank 
Heaven! Brodsky, is still here. It is 
no use going into details of Brodsky’s 
playing. The language of panegyric 
fails. You cannot analyze Brodsky. 
But I may mention one or two non- 
critical details which are instructive and 
interesting. Brodsky is a broadly 
built, big-chested, powerful, muscular 
man, of medium height, rather short 
and thick in the arm, with beauti¬ 
ful small, white,- plump hands and 
tapered fingers, a hand many a lady 
might envy. No-doubt a very strong 
hand, but with, I think, short ring and 
little fingers. This conformation, I have 
always held, increases the difficulty and 
exertion of violin playing, and it is in¬ 
structive to observe how Brodsky 
overcomes this adverse anatomical 
handicap, for he does so completely, 
his execution being simply tremendous. 
He effects this by holding the violin 
well out sideways; tire tailpiece points 
almost to the right, in front of the 


THE ALLEGED DISCOVERY OF 
THE CREMONA SECRET. 

Many correspondents have written to 
The Etude for further particulars, in 
regard to the alleged discoveries of the 
secret of the great Cremona violin 
masters, by two violin makers in Berlin, 
which were treated of at some length 
in an issue of The Etude early this 
year. The great interest in the 
article has proved the wide-spread in¬ 
terest in the subject and the longing 
of violinists that some day the secret 
will be solved, so that everyone can 
play upon a violin the equal of a Strad 
or a Guarnerius. Very few of the 
new Cremona violins have as yet 
reached this country. It is not expected 
that an agency for the violins will be 
established in the United States before 
October or November. It is said that 
the American price f.or the violins will 
not be cheap by any means, unless they 
are all that is claimed for them. The 
price will probably be from $400 to 
$500. For this price one can buy a very 
good genuine old violin by one of the 
lesser Italian masters, or by one of the 
leading French or German makers of 
the old schools, with the advantage of 
genuine age. There is naturally a great 
deal of curiosity on the part of 
American violinists to test these violins 
which have been so widely discussed 
in Europe for the past few months. 


Two Violins, ’Cello and Plano 

Wagner, Oscar....'. . Barcarolle 

“ “ '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.Divertimento 

“ “ . Allegro 

Prakger . Minuet 

“ .*. Sabbath Morn 

Timothy . . Andante and Scherze 

Gautier . Moorish Dance 

“ :::::::::::. 

Vincent . Cavatina 

Gautier . Spanish Dance 

St. Quentin . Aladdin 

Gautier . Souvenir de Haydn ' 

Warbing . Danse Ancienne 

Rathbone . Three Miniatures 

Kearne . Andante con Variazione 

gabussi zmg£e™ Song 

“ . Nocturne 

Mendelssohn . Condellied 

Neukomjvi . Barcarolle 

“ Hondo 

Two Violins, Viola, 'Cello and Flute 

Mozart . Symphony in G, No.13 

Two Violins, Viola, ’Cello and D Bass 

Lyon . Adoremus ( Violin solo) 

Two Violins, Viola, 'Cello, D Bass and Flute 

Mullen . Intermezzo 

Three Violins and Piano 

Taylor . Serenata 

Troussellb . Barcarolle 

. Andante Cantabile 

“ ' . Menuet 

“ . Allegretto ScherzantU 




SARASATE AND JOACHIM. 

In the accurate technical perform¬ 
ance and profound seriousness of the 
German school Joachim had been ex¬ 
celled by several famous performers, 
while. Sarasate’s languid pathos, ex-‘ 
quisitely polished delivery of cantilena 
and rippling treatment of florid and 
intricate passage work had been 
thrown into the shade by the amazing 
skill of such technicians as the Belgian 
Cesar Thomson and the passionate 
expression of such interpreters as 
Ysaye and Krelsler. 

None the less both Joachim andSara- 
sate will hold their places in the annals 
of violin playing as the representatives 
of certain elemental excellences in the 
art. Sarasate will surely be held up to 
the adoration of all future students of 
the instrument as a master whose con¬ 
summate beauty of tone, exquisitely 
finished phrasing and limpid purity of 
style are to be earnestly sought as con¬ 
stituents of the highest kind of violin 
performance. And his finely wrought 
and affecting reading of the Beethoven 
concerto will be cited as evidence of 
the heights to- which the elegant 
French school can attain in the inter¬ 
pretation of music without a single 
French trait.—From the N. Y. Sun. 


and Fugue 

Four Violins 

Oake . Gavotta Spiana. 

Four Violins and Piano 

Tolhurst . ...A Graceful Dance 

* . 4 . Anna Boleyn Gavotte 

“ . Allegretto 

Oake . Gavotta Spianato 

The price of each number Is SOc net, 
subject to a liberal discount. Selec- 
tions made and sent upon request 

THEO. PRESSER, b™* S.T 


OVIDE MUSIN’S 

VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


ion given by Mr. Musin in person. 

STUDIO: 810 CARNEGIE HALL 
56th Street and 7lh Avenue, New York City 



Special Values 
in Old Violins 

The Lyon & Healy collection nc 


ceedingly low prices. Through this 

-=*. collection have passed the finest 

violins ever sold in America. Thousands of satis¬ 
fied patrons. You are invited to send for 60-Day 
Discount Circular. We will send with it a copy 
of our beautiful catalog of Old Violins—free. Prices 
from $50 to $10,000. Easy payments if desired. 


Lyon & Healy, 87 Adams Street, Chicago 


“It is the simplicity in the structure 
of the violin which demands such ex¬ 
traordinary accurate mechanism of 
playing, and which must, consequently, 
of all instruments, make it the most 
difficult to attain. For this reason the 
amateur who, on another instrument— 
the pianoforte or flute, for example—is 
able to perform in a passable, nay, even 
pleasing, manner would be intolerable 
on the violin. It is only by a perfect 
command over the instrument that its 
advantage can be shown to the fullest 
extent .”—Spohr 
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CHILDREN’S 

DEPARTMENT 

Hints to Little Folks and Their Teachers 
That May Make Music Study More 
Pleasant and Profitable 


philosophic, literary and critical a, 
RUBINI’S EXAMPLE. *^ ell And how 0 f ten j suffered from 

In St. Petersburg he heard • hunger!” 

tenor Rubini, who produced su “ W e will not pursue the story of h.s 

powerful effect upon the boy that A ^ furthrt than to say that the young 

strove with all his might to maB) later on, went back to Berlin, and 

sound of Rubini’s voice on the f ia still later, returned to St. Petersburg- 

and this was the foundation of his feasting when money was plenty-fasting 

^ U o S „e PO h:rev°e f r S = ^ ^ 

ShS a. ,o»d, »..«*“ «»«»»»,. o S t 8 ov 

. • ,—— ’--s unrivaled. u ^ w hile He finally came under the patronage of 


the childhood days of 

ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


t afford a large 


stress ^upon rhythm andrtouch ’o^his^n- the*Grand ^Duchess Helen, sister of Em- 
still a mere youth be w °^ { tho ught peror Nicholas, a remarkably brilliant 

'dividual ideas, in long hours or b ^oman. And as her guest he lived for 
and study. p.mir, stein’s ideal— some time at the Kamennoi-Ostrov 

As a boy Liszt was Rnbmste^ palace This suggested the title to his 

“At that time. J ^ move ments, se t of twenty-five piano pieces^ the one 

his L trick of tossing back his hair, his 
Say of holding his hands-which 


limited and she could 
price for lessons. 

A GENEROUS TEACHER. way ol hoioin j a "neTrom those who 

by C. a. BROWNE. Villoing was so impressed with the t al ’ y ‘ the youn gster out- 

-- child’s wonderful taleflt that he offered ha.d heard Liszt.^^ & ^ ^ 

"The Jews caU me a Christian, and the to undertake Anton’s musical education, g 
Christians call me a Jew,” complained f ree of charge. “And with him my 
S on Rubinstein, one of the greatest sons began and ended,” continues Rubin- 
composer-pianists the world has ever stein, "for no other pianoforte teacher 
seen. For, although a Jew by birth, the did I have.’ 

religion of the Greek Church is made a “In my eighth year I began t0 study 
necessity in Russia, so Anton was bap- with Villoing, and m my thirteenth my 
tized when a mere infant. musical education was completed. 

In his autobiography—which is most Rubinstein speaks particularly of th 
interesting—he says, “I was born on the care the music-master took as to tne 
16th of N’ovember, 1829, in the village or correct position of the hands, as well as 
Vichvatijnetz”-a little town near Jassy, the great pains he bestowed on the 
production of a good tone—for he be- 
HIS FIRST TEACHER. Heved ; n a f irrtl| thorough foundation 111 

His father was a Russian Jew but his technique. “In those days the method 
mother had been a native of Prussian of teaching was very stern—ferules, 

Silesia, where she had received a fair punches, and even slaps on the face were 

education, especially in music, which en- of f re q Uen t occurrence.” The small boy 

- - - . ' ” J — " was healthy and mischievous,, and per 

haps merited somewhat of the discipline 
he received. He also had a fiery, impetu¬ 
ous temper, of which he never entirely 
gained control, aqd which 



e trial 


For all that her son was receiving flat¬ 
tering attention in high quarters, the. 


generally known by that name being 
No. 22. The second part of this piece 
is an imitation of a carillon. 

Rubinstein was never idle and this ex¬ 
plains the fact that he was able to ac¬ 
complish in his lifetime what was really 
the work of three men. Ten operas, six 
sacred operas, six symphonies, six piano 
concertos, orchestral and stringed num¬ 
bers without end, hundreds of songs, 
many piano pieces, as well as concertos 
for violin and violoncello make up a sur¬ 
prising list when we remember that Rubin¬ 
stein was the greatest pianoforte virtu¬ 
oso of his time, and that the greater part 
of his life was spent in traveling. 

IN AMERICA. 

As Americans, it is interesting for us 
to know that in 1872-3 he made a tour 
of the United States in company with the 
celebrated violinist, Henri Wieniawski. 
Rubinstein appeared in 215 concerts from 
which he earned $40,000. And he is hon¬ 
est -enough to admit that the proceeds of 
that American tour laid the foundation of 
his prosperity. Yet, when he was asked 
to repeat the tour, with half a million 
guaranteed to him, he refused point 
blank. He gives as a reason for this re-. 
fusaf that the experience was so tedi- 
> that he began to despise himself and 


-- - music which 

abled her to instruct her children—a fact 
which is especially mentioned by her il¬ 
lustrious son. “To her,” he insists, “I 
owe a debt of gratitude—for she was my 
first music teacher.” Pi . . . 

- It was a large family and a small in- to others—his life long, 
come, which was divided equally between 

l„ his tenth year he gave his'first pub- 'not Sd’fith his | 

oether on a tract of leased land, in this lie concert in Moscow—playing an Alle- musical progress. So she decided to take 

little village K r ° from Hummel’s Concerto, an An- him at once to Berlin, together with his l„s 

it „„ on to tell “Mv earliest rec- dante of Thalberg, and four minor pieces s ; ster Luba and his brother Nicholas, This i^H I H 

mo goes on iu ' Moscow in by Field, Liszt and Henselt. And during 5eC ond only to Anton in talent. fered by one who had been I 

° roomv 5 covered wa son undertaken’ by the next three years he traveled with his Eighteen hundred and forty-four found cert stage practically all of his life that 

fj,i i ^ster all over Europe. the little family group, settled in Berlin, it is shrewdly suspected that the com- 

thc three fa > tr ; ba l He speaks of appearing, even at that Although money was scarce, the mother poser of the world celebrated Ocean Syn 

LiJri™" It must have been very like early age, on the concert platform with realized the necessity for serious study, phony was desperately afraid of just one 
the 8 irvDsv-like journeys of our own early no thought of shyness. “I looked at my Anton writes : thing; and that was—the ocean. 

y in t h e i r "prairie-schooners,’’ concerts in the light of a plaything, he “We ended our relations with Villoing 

P ross the dreary Western plains. says. And he came in contact with many and a fter my thirteenth year I became my RUBINSTEIN’S WIT. 

^After the removal to Moscow the three famous people at that time. As a child, in own teacher We remained in Berlin till Musicians are not often witty; but 
families continued to live and work to- Pans, he met and played to Chopin. i84 6. All this time I had lessons from some of the composers and performers 
gether but finally Anton’s father sepa- Later on he knew, personalty, Mendels- Dehn , the famous teacher of harmony o{ t he last few years have shown thern- 


j strange an excuse to be of- 


T’, .....1 established a sohn and Meyerbeer. All through man- a hd ‘counterpoint; there also I learned I 

pencil factory And, while the household hood Liszt and Glinka were his intimate the languages, which I acquired with 
y onp alwavs had a friends. great facility. Mendelssohn and Meyer- 

fairly good piano ’ He traveled through Holland, England, beer were both good friends of my 


five and six years of age the mother be- 


called upon them. 

* lessons to him as well In London he was graciously received Times were so hard that when the two 
oieTcbild™. devottag; by IMe t 3 "‘ -'ay.d <* 

perhaps, to Anton than 


selves to be possessed of a keen sense 
of humor or genuine wit. 

Though Anton Rubinstein, the emi¬ 
nent pianist and composer, was usually 
too serious for a play of the lighter 
•fancies, he once said a clever thing. 
When traveling in Germany, he was 
obliged, by a delay of trains, to take 
luncheon at a ' small country hotel, 


j the and subsequently by other aristocratic pre ss Alexandra, who was visiting Berlin 

o,„yo„, 

markable aptness, ne ucc to hlm as " a R USS ian boy, whose fingers ray expenses, 

sons she gave them as not only serious, feathers and vet as 

but often severe, as in accordance with V; ag S a man . s » . ’ y IN Vienna. 

the methods of teaching common in those In 1846, when but a youth of sixteen 

days. . RUBINSTEIN'S MEMORY-. Rubinstein started out alone for Vienna. 

He admits that he was so absorbed in He says of himself, “My musical mem- And, as he explains to us, "My individu- 

his music that he did not remember ory at this time, and for many years later, al career may be dated from that time_ 

when or how he learned the alphabet. was prodigious. I have never used notes a career in which joy and sorrow alnin- 

The child made such rapid strides that in playing before the public.” It is also dance and poverty—even to hunger fol- 

his wise mother soon became conscious stated that, afterwards, he played from lowed one another, which is an exneri- the Hamburg symphony concerts and 

j inability*), continue his in- memory^ in a single season, over one ene'e by no means uncommon to men who seeing the “Ocean” symphony of 

^KHmj||^^H^^H|^HRubinstcinon the program, had 


1 were some Lutheran minis¬ 
ters on their way to a conference. An 
acquaintance asked Rubinstein after¬ 
ward how he felt in such company. 

“I felt,” he said, “like a lion in a den 
of Daniels.” 

Again, Rubinstein was told that von 
Billow, who was famous both as a con¬ 
ductor and a pianist, when conducting 


of her .———v -- - -- . - 

struction properly. Therefore, she made thousand distinct compositions. But live before the public .1 
inquiries among her musical friends as when he was not in the mood for play- “In Vienna I gave lessons 

to who was the best piano teacher in Mos- ing he —- j| |||jj|g|j|jgjfagjH^ — u ~ j 


They told her of Alexander Vil¬ 
loing, who was thought at that time to 
stand at the head of his profession m 
the Russian city. 

The mother invited this muscian 


3 very careless that. 


jokingly remarked, on a certain 
cert tour he had dropped notes enough 
under the piano to make a whole con¬ 
cert. 

In 1843 the music master and pupil re- did I 


house and told him that while she earn- turned to St. Petersburg, where the boy Every 

estly hoped that he would consent to be- -«« ^ th " ^jj| J -' 

come hef son’s teacher, her means were 


, T 7 °— — ojpH, mostly at' temptuously exclaimed: 

cneap rates; 1 lived in the attic of a large “To conduct such music, one ffl 
and . of ten for two or three days hqve long hair, like its composer, 
to Dav C f?r'-wf n0t money en °ugh have not.” 

rant and t d r nner at * he near est restau- Whereupon Rubinstein wrote to' 
t, and so went without. ■ And what Billow, “I am sorry that since you have 


measure 


the 


ersuurg, wnere tne Doy livery sort of mmnncii;™ . . , 

the Winter Palace, and department of ^sic^Tne a! Y thC ,ength ° f my ^ 1 

>y the imperial family. symphonies and er, per ^ S ’ orator ios, chance to measure the length of . 

V S and s °ngs—but articles ’ears .’’-The Sunday Magazine 


THE ETUDE 


DAILY QUESTIONS FOR LITTLE 
MUSIC STUDENTS. 


Y DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. 


THE MUSIC OF SPRINGTIME. rennial favorite. And there is nothing in 
,iv music was but the harmony t f le whole realm of music much lovelier 
Oricin - be -singing of birds—the pat- t * lan Mozart’s beautiful G. Minor Sym- 
0 f Nature ^ j eaves —the sigh of the phony with its all pervading sparkle of 

ter of ra ^ .1 0(>e t; who says there a joyous, welcome springtime. The 

jr&Rf - nJ ««i. .0 

1S nlUS u naturalist who asserts that there bring us t J le sam o delicious, liquid bird- 

k 'Vardly S0Und in Nature ’ s n ° t6S ° ne hears * in those first 


unmusical sound in Nature’s n ° tes °ne hears ^n those first warm days , ; ? 

is only in proportion to the ' vhen the andscape is bathed with the ea “ day ‘ 

world, but f or mus i c ” ‘ can faint, purplish haze of budding foliage, you 1 - .-. . - . summertime man 

development of side of created and the red-winged blackbird’s charming do y °u "lake practicing a pleasure to ^ ygar There 

we respond to of us he Kong-quer-ree," is pleasantly suggestive yourself . • Tuv Fttttie fnr 1 

things- It is not ti t ’ • of marshy places. Do you allow your mind to wander 

continues, to r ecog"i t ^ The naturalistg tell us that hil th while practicing? 

•'K '. d S»S ”,liuZ; or bluebird, are ,„ber “ 

on the hillside. . , f „i in _ reliable signs of spring—early in March— 


Do you interest yourself ii 
es of the musical world? 

Do you try to accomplish 
ch day? 

Do you practice by force of duty 


421 

INTERESTING FICTION FOR 
THE CHILD’S VACATION 
READING. 

BY EDITH LYNNWOOD WINN. 


of 


n March- 
e may be sure 


not express her feelings reliable signs of spring-early 
every cow aoes - v w hen the red-wings come, we i__, __ 

q TL S °caSe M the hen is not me re ' that the tide of the year has turned. 

JJ* he assures us, if only our ear is 
e’rly cultivated. Rameau, the great 
P r0 I , ^ m „cirian of his day, was prob- 

F u ench f the same opinion, and that was larks ,” is well known to piano students, 
, °u wrote the bright little piano and lf y ° u will place on your lawn a wide, 
why “\, eA La Poule (The Hen)—only shallow bathing dish, for the benefit of 

Charles Lamb once rem-^ V 

did not care for “sunrises 
gauds”—and there are those of __ 

d 0 not relish the barnyard symphony were a Bird, 
which begins so promptly at the first 
streak of light-Supdays not excepted. 

Papa Haydn evidently appreciated a 
tuneful “Cock-a-doodle-do-do!” when he 
heard *** ^ rQ< ' nrlri n ' Tht* 


Do you practice systematically? 

*Do you arrange your time in the man- 
■ calculated to bring the best results? 


Of course you are going to get some 
thing good musical books to help you make the 
S summer valuable. I have always found 
that one can get more from books in t 
summertime than in any other time 
the year. There was a lengthy article ... 
The Etude for June, 1908, which told of 
many valuable musical books. That ar¬ 
ticle will help you to pick out the work 
you need most. But you will also need 
some entertaining fiction to pass away the 
days when it is too hot to study. I 


LESCHETIZKY'S “TWO SKYLARKS.” 
Theodord . Leschetizky’s “Two Sky- 


_ your songster neighbors, you will ^. o 

remarked that he have a spirited illustration from life of culture' 
and'such like dle various flittings, and .flutterings so 
w jj 0 admirably portrayed in Henselt’s, “If I 


The song sparrow is called the earliest, 
sweetest, and most lasting singer of all; 
as it is he who opens the season of song, 
as early as February, and, in November, 
Oratorio of The sings its closing notes. 

"r on :.he ; a ; e to the oboe a long solo. The white-throated sparrow calls so 
Seasons ne g . <■ t] -1. continuously for the ever absent Mr. Pea- 

representing the cowingofthe cock £ ^ ^- 1 

Haydn’s “Creation is full of refer K; ^,, s!nc 

ences to Nature in her grandest forms. 

The beautiful solo, “With Verdure Clad,” 


,3 u„e instance. 

The “Morning Song,” number one, of 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite is full of sug¬ 
gestion of “The lowing herd; the sheep- 
fold’s simple bell.” 

BEETHOVEN AND NATURE. 

Beethoven loved Nature with 
whelming love. And • his Pastoral Sym¬ 
phony-written just a hundred years ago 
—is a series of natural scenes and sounds. 
Long after deafness had come -upon him, 
he was walking one day on the wooded 


of the 

Peabody bird. While he sings in several 
other keys, a careful listener says this is 
fair sample of his usual song. 



-bod-y, Peabody, Pea-bod-y. 


Do you keep in touch with the world p ] y submit the following list of books 
by reading a good newspaper daily? which I have used to develop the child s 
Do you always keep your ideal in mind fancy and awaken a love for the beautiful, 
in all the work you do? It is a list which teachers may recom- 

Do you neglect the little details 'of mend to their pupils. In these days of 
what you practice? free libraries children should have little 

Do you take an interest in good, in- difficulty in securing these works with- 
splring books which aid towards general out cost. 

cukure? Palace • Beautiful, L. T. Meade; The 

n wmr time? Golden. Goblin, Dunham and Kerr; Lovely 

Do you economize your time A H . Rice; Mrs. Wiggs of the 

Do you compare the results of this Cal /’ e Patchj A . H . Rice; Legends that 
day with those of the preceding one? Every Child Should Know, H. W. Mabie; 

Are you satisfied with a mere mechani- M that Eyery child Should Know, 
cal practice of the work in hand? H . W. Mabie; The Three Golden Apples, 

Do you each day call up to your mind H 'awthorne; The Golden Touch, Haw- 
the suggestions your teacher made to t h orne; Wonder Book for Girls and Boy's, 
you at the last lesson? Hawthorne; Twice-Told Tales, Haw- 

Do you make it a daily practice to re- - t h 0 rne; Story of Hiawatha, Longfellow; 
view old lessons ? The Coming of the Prince, Eugene Field; 

Are you painstaking in all your work? Story Hour, K. D. Wiggin and N. S. 
Do you attend to your health by tak- Archibald; Wood Folk at School, E. T. 
ing long walks daily and eating whole- Seton; Rip Van Winkle, Irving; The Ad- 
some food? ventures of a Brownie, D. M. Mulock; 

Do you practice enough? Black Beauty, Sewell; The Norseland 

Do you try reading at sight daily? Series, H. E. Boyesen; Little Lord Faunt- 
Do you carry on your work during the leroy, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Sara 
day with enthusiasm? Crewe, Franbes Hodgson Burnett; Hans 

Do. you have the clock continually in Brinker, Mary^ Mapes Dodge^ Things 


mind? 

. . Are you careless in phrasing? . - ->. , , 

This bird and the little inch-long old- Do ou know how important to your Peter Pan Stories, The Legend of Sleepy 
gold frog called Pickering’s Hyla, are the technic correct fingering is” TT,a Fnpnds. 


Will Take a Turn, Beatrice Harraden; 
Little Women, Louisa M. Alcott; The 


Hollow, Irving; Rob and His Friends, 
Brown; The Wonderful Chair. Browne; 
The Story Without an End, Carove. 


'high sopranos” of Nature s great spring- jj 0 you cultivate a taste for all that ii 
time concerts. They tell us that the very good j n music? 

... .... -„ — —. highest E of the pianoforte represents Are you ; n tbe ' habit of playing pieces _ 

border of a meadow, not far from Vien- the pitch of tiny frog > s voice, and that at breakneck speed? TT _ lr „, AO T>TTMTCXJT?ri 

na. Seating himself on the grass and the bird outstrips him by about four Do you know that it is not how much HOW GOUNOD WAS PUNISHED, 

leaning against an elm he said, “This is toneSj and touches the highest B with the you prac tice that counts hut how well? Gounod was remarkably studious as a 
where I wrote the ‘Scene by the Brook greatest Q f ease . Do you try not to depend on the youth, and in his interesting autobiography 

(the second movement of the Pastoral The ot h e r birds of passage follow— printed page? ' he tells us that his college reports were 

Symphony), while the yellowhammers alon g in the wake of the cheery bluebird. Are you aC quainting yourself with the good, and indeed he was-only permitted 

were singing above me, and the quails, An * (1 by the i at ter part of May the musi- Uves .of the great masters and their work? to study music at the Conservatoire in 
nightingales and cuckoos' calling all caJ per formances of Nature are at their d 0 you make up your m ; n d not to Paris on condition that there should be 
around.” height. When some old choir-leader of j eave a p ; ec - e until you have thoroughly no falling off in his work in other ways. 

It was this yellowhammer (which we tbe bullfrogs sings his short prelude, and mas tered it? Nevertheless, like most youths, he had 

call the golden-winged’ woodpecker) y s brethren strike in—the medley of the Are you acquiring any theoretical occasional lapses, with the usual result. 


probably also suggested to him the Afferent frog voices is very like the 


first phrase of the Fifth (The Fate) 
Symphony. Beethoven, himself said of it, 
“Thus Fate knocks at the door of the 
human heart.” And this Symphony is 
remarkable for the constant iteration, 


. . . . knowledge? 

non-professional string or- ■ jj 0 you make each day give up som 
[estra. thing of value to you? 

Do you read any musical literature? 
MUSIC IN EVERYTHING. p oeg your re p e rtoire consist only,of 

Even the poor, despised, common toad f ew hackneyed pieces' 


from beginning to end, of a certain short has V one Q f t h e most soothing voices of Do you ever allow yourself to play 


passage of but four 


the early spring. As he sings in the trash? 
marshes his carol has a double tone, D o you 
which is attractive and tranquil—with the IS always m tune? 
charm of a peaceful lullaby, which strong- Do you strive for clear phrasing, 
ly reminds at least one sympathizer of the curary of enunciation and good tone 
slow romantic, introductory movement of Do you cultivate self-confidence? 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata—a fitting Do you keep yourself down to oiw 
5 Sy ™~ musical interpretation of the repose and terpretation of a piece? 


musical - -- * T , a J 

quiet of summer life in the country. Just Do you try to play pieces that 
1 1_irmvrt-iiniis movement vnnd vour abilitv? 


Gounod, however, could take an interest 
in anything he did. It is doubtful if 
most schoolboys would have seen as 
Gounod saw the moral of the usher’s re¬ 
buke in the following extract from the 
composer’s book of personal recollections. 

“Once, indeed, I was punished, and 
pretty sharply too, for having left some 
to it that your instrument work or other unfinished. The master 
had given me a heavy imposition, 550 lines 
ac- or thereabouts, to write out. I was writ¬ 
ing away (or rather I was scribbling with 
the careless haste which is usually be- 
in- stowed on such a fesk) when the usher on 
duty came to the table. He w’atched me 
be- sileqtly for sortie minutes, then laid his 


“It is 


; Emerson says: 
lot only ii 


Sir George Grove believes that 
phony—perhaps no other piece of orches¬ 
tral music—has been the source of so ^ 1 ^ p °^ a ’’b„Vried impetuous movement yond your ability? . hand quietly on my shoulder and said: 

many anecdotes as this same Fate Sym- a ’ wear ; ng life of the Do you devote all your practice-time “ ‘You know you are writing dread- 

phony. When Madame Malibran, the typifies ...tne restless, s to nieces? " ‘ fully badly.’ 

great singer, heard the work for the first c 'ty- 
'■me, at the Paris Conservatoire, she was h' 
thrown into convulsions, and had to be 
carried from the room. No doubt, her 
own unhappy, though brilliant, career 
made her peculiarly responsive to the 
emotional effect produced by the mysteri¬ 
ous “knocking.”. For music is, of course, 
the most emotional of all the arts. 

Ail the great composers have turned 
to Mother Nature for ‘ inspiration. Al¬ 
though it is/me of many so named, Men¬ 
delssohn’s dainty Spring Song is a pe- 


miy in the rose. 

_t only in the bird. 

Not” only where 


Are you learning how to concentrate? “I looked up and answered, ‘You surely 
Do you strive for correlation of mind don’t think I’m doing it for pleasure, do 
and fingers? you?’ 

Do you study your lesson merely to “ ‘It only bores you because you do it 
please your teacher? badly.’ He went on quietly, ‘if you took 

Do you make it yotlr business to under- a little more trouble about it, it would 
stand every mark of expressign in a work bore you less.’ 

C f me the best piano in Europe, and you are studying? “The simple, sensible words, and the 

listeners who understand nothing and Do you give sufficient time to scale ex- gentle and persuasive kindness which 
who do not sympathize with n 
I am doing—I 1 
pleasure.— Mozart. 


wnere me rainbow glows, 
nur m the song of woman heard, 
Rut in thp darkest, meanest tilings, . 
There alway, alway, something sings. 


1 what ercise? marked their quiet utterance, made such 

"longer feel any Are you familiar with the literature of an impression on me, that I do' not think 
your instrument? I ever again offended by negligence.” 
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PUBLISHERS 

NOTES 


Summer Many of our patrons are 
New Music thoroughly familiar with 
“On Sale.” our "New Music on Sale” 
plan. This is simply the 
sending of about one dozen pieces of 
piano or vocal music, or both, each 
month during the winter season, from 
November to May. Thc packages con¬ 
sist of new and standard compositions 
suitable for teaching, and are most 
valuable and attractive additions to the 
regular "On Sale" package. The "Sum¬ 
mer New Music On Sale” is simply the 
continuation of these winter packages 
during the summer months, sent only 
to those of our patrons who send us a 
postal card that they desire them. 

Every teacher doing work during flie 
summer should receive these packages. 
They are charged at our usual regular 
large professional discounts, and re¬ 
turn of the music not used, and settle¬ 
ment to be made either in the fall or, 
if more satisfactory, at the end of the 
teaching season in June of the follow¬ 
ing year. 

Summer Because so many 

Music Supplies. music teachers con¬ 

tinue their work dur¬ 
ing the summer months, and on ac¬ 
count of the numerous special summer 
music schools, this house enjoys an ac¬ 
tive trade during that period, the de¬ 
mand for music supplies continuing un¬ 
interruptedly and without the marked 
decrease in business generally noted in 
the music trade at this season. This 
gratifying condition is no doubt the 
result of our well-recognized system 
of dealing, whereof promptness, ac¬ 
curacy, and liberal terms are the funda¬ 
mental characteristics, conjointly with 
the special and practical features cov¬ 
ered by our own catalogue of teaching 
materials—a catalogue quite without a 
rival in the field of music and music 
books; besides, the extremely liberal 
plan upon which we send music “On 
Sale” to teachers and schools, whereby 
it is possible for a teacher to obtain 
a large supply of music and music 
studies on approval without being ob¬ 
liged to dispose of or purchase any 
specific amount, is one that invites the 
confidence of all who appreciate an 
.opportunity to enter into business rela¬ 
tions with a large and responsible mail¬ 
order house, without being hampered 
by onerous and disappointing restric- 

Our method of doing' business is of 
interest to every teacher of music, no 
matter where located, and there is no 
feature of the music teaching profes¬ 
sion with regard to which we are not 
prepared- to be of prompt and practical 
assistance, either by furnishing the 
necessary material or by giving helpful 
information and advice at all times. 

We invite correspondence from 
teachers everywhere, and to all such, 
would be glad to mail catalogues, 
terms, etc., upon request, but we take 
this opportunity to suggest that such 
requests be worded so that we may 
know with what particular line of work 
the writer is identified. Don’t write, 
“Send me your catalogue,” as such re¬ 
quests are too indefinite; try to let us 
know why you want a catalogue and 
say a few words about the nature of 
your work or your needs. This will 
save time and misunderstandings. 


the etude 

Once during each year Reprinted 


Graded 


_ jm Mathew’s S t 

Settlements we dcs.re a “ompfele gtions for tfte Course of m 

and “On Sale” settlements from each Month of May. f™’" larity . Few 
Returns. and every one of our works have ever ap- 

patrons. The summer educational works _ [‘ w ith which 

5 ? - — 

means a cash settlement during the Wm. Mason, is y use tQ the 
summer tall ■»* S “'~ Er e TTe«“wo°wo 0 r'k. 0 “mll 0 cer- 

s isa ar. srsasrs .sua • 

their very great difficulty.' They were 
made to supply the demand which 


Musical 

Kindergarten Method. 
Batchellor & Landon. 


and “On Sale” accpunt. 

The statement sent out during the 
early part of June will contain a com- 
- , r -* En- 


The first work ■ 
to be published 
in what will in 
reality be a kin¬ 
dergarten course of instruction is the 
work for the teacher. This work, we 
are pleased ,to announce, is moving 
swiftly and a good part of the book 
is already in type, and from present ap¬ 
pearances will be all and more than 
we have been claiming for it. The 
book will be in two parts. The first 
part, a section of great importance, 
contains suggestions for ‘ the mother, 
the treating of the child in music dur- 
. exoecta - ing the nursery days, perhaps, as Mr., 
few years ago w ecause of Batchellor says, the most important oi 

- £ “ very small sale, because .ot ^ ^ deve i opment 


plete statement of every account E„- piece, to follow the 

closed with that statement will ^ be had g/adeofMathews Graded Course 


i the Piano < 


exact detailed information of what is 
desired as regards the returns and set¬ 
tlement. The most important point in 
making returns, whether by mail, 
press or by freight, is that the natni 
address of the sender be written plainly kind. 

on the outside of every package. We almo„. ----- - .. , 

would suggest that our patrons await bers contained in it retail for 
the receipt of that information before as ?i.5° each. _ 

“Si packages'should be returned Cabinet Organ is anotherwork 

from a great distance; the postage rate educator of the last d <^ • 

is 2 oz for ic The same rate can be work, while not of the extremely popu 
obtained from the express companies lar type, has always had a regular and 
if the package has been sent to you at steady sale. It consists of a complete 
the same rates, termed "Printed Matter technical course for beginners, without 
Rates.” The question of whether the use of exercises the life experience 
printed matter rates or regular express of Dr. Thayer, including his maxims, 
rates being the cheapest must be de- a fine code of rules for yourtg musi- 
termined by your, express agent. The clans. The work is well worth the 
matter of freight can also be deter- examination of^every teacher, 
mined by investigation. This .office 


of musical genius. This part alone 
is well worth the price we have asked 
for the entire course. It treats in a 
clear, definite manner each phase of 
early musical education, including the 
Sense of Rhythm, How to Develop It, 
Nursery Jingles, the Clapping of 
Hands, Marching, Rote Singing and 
then Vocal Exercises and School 


last giavic ~ 

and all’ other graded courses The 
work contains the pick of the difficult 
studies and concert pieces out of all 
that the name and the celebrated compositions. of this 
written plainly kind. The book retails for $i.oo,^and 
package. We almost every one of the twelve num 
‘ t,.., in it retail for as much rones. 

The second part of the book we 
call For the Class Room, the real kin¬ 
dergarten work, and this is treated by 
a series of lessons, each separate and 
distinct. The whole followed by a few 
hongs and little piano pieces, all to be 
played by the teacher, suitable for 
every varied use of the Kindergarten 
Class Room. 

The next work will be that for the 
pupii, and so on. The whole course, if 
ordered in advance of publication, will 
be sent for $l.oo, cash in advance. 
Each work will be sent just as soon as 

■_J it appears on the market. The whole 

ThZlPresser Collection. The Presser course will retail for at least double 


... j give you that information upon Collection is gaming i 
request by simply sending us the faster than it is gaining 
weight of the package. numbers. This is natural when 

To reiterate the important points— considered that catalogue numbers c 
; that the name and address of only be added slowly if proper care 


popularity the amount n 
catalogue 


m asked for it 


the sender is on every package 
turned; that the returns are sent 
cheapest way, mail, printed matter 
press, regular express, or freight; and 


given to the proper- revision and pro¬ 
duction of each work.' It is that care¬ 
ful editing and fingering and annotating 
which is the reason for the ever in¬ 
creasing popularity of the Presser Col- 


if possible wait for full directions sent lectlon * V he fol f owil1 g Ambers 


with the June statement. 

The only exception to the above 
rules is this: In order to save trans¬ 
portation two ways (the transporta¬ 
tion is in every case borne by the pur¬ 
chaser), we do r 
“On Sale” music 


being reprinted: 

Scales and Chords, by Schulz. 
Concone, Opus 30. 

Loeschhorn, Opus 66. 

The Two Part Inventions, by Bach, 
require returns of and most important, 
the end of the first The Philipp edition of the Chopin 


season in which it is sent out. In that Album of Piano Works, 
case we do require a remittance on Isidore Philipp is one of the greatest, I 
accdunt to cover what has been used, if not the greatest, teacher of the day, 

3 be determined by spe- head of the Paris Conservatory, and 
author of the Complete School of 


Hand Culture. This technical work 
By Flint for piano is one that 

is deserving of ex¬ 
tended recognition. It is a work that 
is bound-to make its way into the tech¬ 
nical field sooner or later. It is based 
on the most advanced ideas of - best- 
known pedagogy for the piano. The 
‘weakness of the construction of the 
hand is fully realized by the author, 
and these exercises x go right to the 
heart of this weakness. We most 
heartily reebmmend this little work to 
all practical, progressive and earnest 
.teachers who are seeking after truth in 
piano technics. The advance offer for 
this little work is only 20 cents, post¬ 
paid, and we are now booking copies 
for delivery when the work is out, 
which will be at the end of the present 


Diplomas. We desire to draw atten¬ 
tion at this season to the surpassed 
blank Diplomas that we have been 
carrying for a short time. We have 
two, both 21 inches*x 19 inches in size; 
one made -on parchment paper and one 


Technic, published by this house dur- month. Therefore, those who wish to 
ing the past season, a work which has avail themselves of this low price will 


sale the greatest expecta- have to send their orders in this month, 
tions that we had for ‘it. 

Any or all of our works will be sent 
to responsible persons on inspection at 

ledger paper. The first costs 25 nroduc^mndp 6 the hous . e ls to 

cents and the second 15 cents. This is w ;ii u-« ’ rl ? eac lng mater ial that 

only a blank form, the name of the teachers to do . ‘heir best 


only a blank form, the name of the ' work 
school and the wording of the certifi¬ 
cate must- be added either in type or Blank 
pen and ink work. We do nothing but Programme 
, sell the blank forms. Forms 

We have also a Certificate of Award, 

12 inches x 9 inches in size, that we sell G f 
for 5 cents each. Teachers’ Certifi¬ 
cates, 11 inches x 8 l / 2 inches in size, al 


To supply a demand, we 
made one year ago two 
blank forms for pro- 
grammes. They consist 
four-page folder on thick, good 

the same price, and Reward Cards, title oae-e ZZa****"^* deslgn - One 

lithographed in a number of colors, at by_” arlr i tu S ’ CONCERT given 

50 cents for a set of fourteen; each card CITAL h lu ° ther ° ne reads > “RE- 

contains the portrait of a composer, Drice * the P u P ils of-The 

his birthplace, and on the reverse side price herai^J^ Undred ’ a rather lo™ 
a sb^J .biography of the same com- The Enin • “ a 1 advertisement 


autograph. 


Peer Gynt Suite During the current 
and Lyric Pieces, month we will con- 
By Grieg. tinue these two works 

on special offer. 

Our new edition of the Peer Gynt 
Suite (for piano solo) is very desirable 
in all respects. It has been carefully 
edited by the well-known American 
pianist and teacher, Wm. H. Sherwood, 
who has written a lesson on each piece. 
Our special price for the suite will be 
20 cents, postpaid. 

Grieg's Op. 12 contains the first vol¬ 
ume of his celebrated Lyric Pieces: 
Every number is a gem in miniature. 
The pieces have been very carefully 
he edited and revised, and our edition will 
>w be found superior in every respect, 
of The special price on this work during 


1 the fourth the current month will be 20 cents, 
postpaid. 


Dollars in will shortly 

Musk Lessons. place on sale this 
n Geo. C. Bender, work, a business 
“ u ' manual for music 

teachers, which we feel fills an urgent 
aland and need. The very character 

The book leads us to say that it will 
undoubtedly be the most discussed 
hook we ever issued. In this age of 
oublicity, when the potency of judi¬ 
cious advertising is everywhere visible, 
any authoritative information that will 
assist the music teacher in- establishing 

profitable teaching business cannot 
but meet with a grateful reception— 
especially by those teachers who are 
struggling with the problem of how 
to find pupils and hpw to get a good 
price. 

The author, George C. Bender, an ex¬ 
perienced teacher with a knowledge of 
the advertising business, insists . that 
the question of income depends en¬ 
tirely on business judgment and busi¬ 
ness methods. He shows that musical 
ability alone is not sufficient to war¬ 
rant success in a monetary sense; but, 
further, that this musical ability will 
be productive of pecuniary gain when 
it is properly introduced and skilfully 
advertised. 

Some of the-subjects treated are: 

How to test and select a locality. 

How to consider and handle compe- 

How to write convincing advertise¬ 
ments that will be read. 

How to induce people to answer 
advertisements. 

How to reach people interested in 
music lessons. 

How to write letters that will induce 
inquirers to become customers. 

How to construct and lay out an ad¬ 
vertisement for the printer. 

The book throughout is practical, 
and does not begin and en.d with 
merely saying what is good advertis¬ 
ing, but goes on and shows —the how 
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?n S L Pi t CeS in We have in Press a 
All the Keys. unique volume for 
By Ransom. young pupils. Each 
. piece is complete in 
itself. Besides, there will be a scale 


Magazine The combining of leading 
Clubs, magazines has become so 
popular that especially now, 
during the spring and summer season, 
better bargains are offered than during 


an a cadence in connection with each the large subscription months. On page 
one, thus adding to their educational 365 of this issue we will give a list-of 
va ue. I he pieced are of an interest- the most attractive combinations and the 
mg order and are well constructed best bargains. Don’t fail to take advan- 
tneoretically, and are admirably adapted tage of them, either with your own re- 
to instruct as well as interest the newal or with the sending of some new 
young. The little volume will be one subscriber’s name. Remember that the 
that can be placed in the hands of al- combining of The Etude with another 
most any pupil at a certain stage of periodical does not take away from the 
development. premium earning value of that new sub- 

Our advance-price on this volume scription. 
will be only 25 cents. 

Professional The immense circulation 
Album of Favorite The new Engel- Advertising, of The Etude 


Business Notices, 

with order. Do no,. *j»ih - — 

this office. _ .• _ ■_ 

TUB ONWARD 'SLIDING PIANO SHOE 

with glass base, advertised on page 425 of 
this issue, impioves the sound and appear¬ 
ance, and does -not injure 
polished floor. These — 


castor does b 


_ made for 

well as brass beds. 
They do all the 


homes of musical people 
throughout the whole United States offers 
an opportunity to' music teachers and 
music schools to advertise themselves, to 
further their reputations, to gain patron- 


Compositions. mann Album 

By H. Engelmann. n o u n c e d 1: 

month will be c 
tinued' on special offer during the c 
rent month. This is really a very 
portant volume and one which has long age for their schools, to obtain concert 
been desired. It.will # contain some of engagements, to make known to this 
Mr. Engelmann’s best inspirations and great audience anything of interest to 
many of his most popular pieces, ex- musical persons in a manner and to an 
elusive of dance music. The pieces will extent that is not enjoyed by any other 
be of the romantic, sentimental and traefe or profession. 

characteristic types lying mainly'in the' Our rates for advertising for matters 
intermediate grades. We predict a of an educational nature are very low. 
very great success for this new work. We ask little profit for matters with an 
4 For introductory purposes during educational motive. Large music schools 
the current month, we are offering cop- with boarding departments should adver- 


YOI'XII 1.AHV ili-sin-s position. Pianist, 
soprano Soloist with lecture course, Ref- 
erences Address A, care of B. P. Rogers, Mt. 
Healthy, O. 


_ __ farm In connection, 

nis, croquet, etc. An ideal place to rest and 
tone up. Mrs. Woodworth is medallist Lon¬ 
don Academy, England, and pupil of de Paeb- 
mann in piano. Badut, Picciotto (Paris), 
will give lessons If desired. Address 
Dr. Percy Woodworth, Kentyllle, Nova 




ies at the special price of 25 cents each, 
postpaid, if cash accompanies the .order. 

Bach’s Little These two . volumes, 
Preludes namely “Bach’s Little 

and Fugues. Fugues” and “Bach’s 
Little Preludes,” * are 
ready, and the special offer 


extensively in The Etude with 
tra large space during the next three 
months. The Professional Directory 
should have more patronage than it has. 
It offers at the cost of $1.00 per issue 
both direct and indirect advertising of 
inestimable worth to every professional 
We invite correspondence. 


WANTED. Position t 


B. T. PAULL MUSIC COMPANY'S special 

offers to the leaders of The Etude, on their 
celebrated march compositions, found in 
their half-column “ad” on another page in 
this Issue, should be taken advantage of, as 
they are practically supplying their publica¬ 
tions, to anyone who will mention The 
Etude, at wholesale prices. Simply read 
over the offers they make and see if they 
do not Interest you._ 

A VERY FINE (MAN) MUSICIAN wanted 
for position of Director of Music in a South¬ 
ern College for Women. Salary first-class. 
Several fine Voice Teachers wanted.^ 
singers. Women. * -- 


to do it. 

Any inexperienced music teacher 
musician can, after reading this book, 
conduct a profitable advertising cam¬ 
paign. Such advertising will be devoid 
of the gambling element, and will 
prove the author’s contention, “That 
there is money in the music business 
if you know how to appeal to the prac¬ 
tical-minded American public.” 

The valuable information contained 
m this book is worth many times its 
cost, and we anticipate a sale that will 
figure well up in the thousands. We 
print elsewhere in this issue one of the 
introductory chapters. Our advance 
price will be only 50 cents, postpaid. 

Students’ Popular We take pleasure 
Album for i n announcing this 

Violin and Piano, month a new col¬ 
lection of pieces 
for violin and piano. This volume is 
flow in course of publication, and. for 
introductory purposes we are offering 
copies at a special advanced price, 
ihe pieces to be used in this volume 
1 be of various styles and ■ grades, 
melodious, attractive and original, and 
more particularly suited to pupils in 
e early and intermediate stages of 
T10 . m Playing. Many of the pieces lie 
exclusively in the first position, and 
tin” 6 °i them So beyond the third posi- 
Tea chers, students and violinists 
. com e this volume, which will 
_ , ? ln material both for recreation 
instruction. Every number will be 
a pleasing character; many of the 
Pieces suitable for recital work. All 
j nt “mbers will have satisfactory and 
nesting piano accompaniments. 

„ nn S flm current month the special 
P»>e will be 25 cents, post- 
i<lia > « cash - 


_ _ _ musician. 

hereby withdrawn. The addition of We are pleased to notice that 
the Little Fiigues serves to complete issue a well-known writer of advertising 

a course in Bach playing which might Las a card asking for the opportunity to 

be outlined as follows: “First Studies help musicians in their advertising work, 
in Bach” (Leefson), “Bach’s Little 

Preludes,” “Bach’s Little Fugues,” Velocity Studies, The full title of this 
“Bach’s Two Part Inventions,” “Bach’s ©P- ^i- set of studies, which 

Three Part Inventions.” • After com- B y C. Gurlitt will be continued on 

pleting this course the pupil is ready special off^r during 

to take up the larger work of Bach, the current month, is “School of Ve- 
t - including the 48 Preludes and Fugues ' locit y for Begihners.;’ This does not 


Address The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, New Orleans, La. 

GRANDMOTHER TREBLE CLEF'S Musi¬ 

cal Kindergarten. "-' - n — 

spondence 

lanta-, Qa. ____ 

"SCALES, KEY SIGNATURES, RE¬ 
LATED KEYS” is endorsed by leading 
teachers. 35c. net. Testimonials mailed. 
Address The Musical Press, Box 1602, Phila¬ 
delphia-_ . 

JUST PUBLISHED! “The Bride of God," 
transcribed by Ed. Krones, 50c.; “Moon- 
glades,” waltz, by H Miller, Op. 51, «0c: 
“Dance of the Automatons,” Intermezzo 
Otto Hackh, 50c.; “An Orphan’s 


known as the Well Tempered Clavi¬ 
chord. 

Although the Little Fugues are no 
longer on special offer, we shall be - - . 
pleased to send them for examination continued 
to any who may be interested. 


New This work is now 

March Album, nearly ready, but dur¬ 
ing the current month 
it will be continued on special offer. 
It will contain a bright, fresh' and alto¬ 
gether practical collection of march 
movements suitable for all occasions. 
Every number has been carefully 
tested. None of the marches are trite 
or commonplace, and all have a splen¬ 
did rhythmic swing. Many favorite 
and popular composers are represented. 

For introductory purposes we are 
offering this work at the low price of 
25 cents, if cash accompanies the order. 


refer to absolute beginners, but rather 
to beginners in velocity. The book 
may be taken up to advantage with 
pupils of the early second grade and 
the third grade. In 
other words, it is the first velocity 
book to be taken up by a pupil. For 
this purpose it contains splendid ma¬ 
terial and it will certainly accomplish 
much if properly practiced. 

For introductory purposes we are of¬ 
fering this volume at 20 cents, postpaid, 
if cash accompanies the order. 


Grief” (Zal Zieroty), Reverie, by V. J. Bonk, 
50c. Single copies mailed anywhere for 15c. 
or all four for 50c. Address Ernst Rueffer, 
[ 11:1 First Avenue, New York. X. Y. 


chine for sale, at a liberal discount from the 
list price of a new machine. This machine 
is as good as new, and will last a lifetime. 
It has been displaced bv the latest style 
Burroughs Electric. I will be glad to quote 
a price on request. Address T. E., 1712 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 

WOMAN OF 25, teacher of Piano and 
Sight Singing, desires a position in public 
school or college. Best references. Four 
years’ experience. Address L, care of The 


to open a 

P__ ____ ...nging. Mid¬ 

dle West preferred. Address A. K. L., 2008. 
Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SEND FOR (FREE) “Hoy 


school of pianoforte and sight s 


accompanies the order. 


Reed Organ On the third cover page 
Publications, of this issue will be 
found a full-page ad¬ 
vertisement of a number of publica¬ 
tions for the Reed Organ. There will 
be found represented on this page not 
only the most used instruction books 
and a Graded Cpurse of Studies but 
the best collections of Reed’ Organ 
Music. Reed organ music of a higher 
class is included; we refer to the Laus 
Organi Volumes of the third, fourth 
and fifth grade. 

The‘sheet-music list is only a portion 
of the publications that we have on 
hand-ready to send “On Sale” to any of 
our patrons who desire them, at a 
liberal discount. 


PIANO TUNING 

Regulating and Repairing 

A Complete Coarse of Self-instraction 
for the Professional or Amateur 

By J. CREE FISCHER 

PRICE $1.75 


.. work of great practical value. Arranged 
systematically in lessons and thoroughly illus- 


this kind will appeal to^ teachers and 
stricts rarely visited by professiona! 


THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


d people could- lis- 
lost forever. Now. 


Methods of Music Study—Voice, Pianoforte 
and Choral Class Work. These works are 
bringing results everywhere. References, etc., 
required. Address Headquarters, The Nor¬ 
mal Institute of Music, Carnegie Hall, New 
York. _ 

THE TAUSIG HAND EXPANDER, an aid 

to pianists with small or stiff hands. One 
doUar postpaid. ^ Essex Publishing Co., 85S 

THE V 
Twenty-i 

formed, only a few hundred 

ten, and then the w--'-’ 

thanks to modern 
terpretations may 
duced anywhere at any time, with such' re- 
markable similitude that musicians are as¬ 
tounded. The Victor brings the interpreta¬ 
tions of the greatest artists of the famous: 
opera houses of the world direct to the mu¬ 
sical home, the studio and the conservatory. 

It is the OTllv TOflv in TOliint, 1-1, ,v, „„ 

tral and hand ci_-__ „ „„„ „ 

essential a part of the equipment of a first- 
class music studio as the piano. Instru¬ 
ments may be secured at all prices, according 
to size and type, from $10.00 up-to $250.00 
Vast mechanical improvements have been 
“ a x - n the last few years > and artistically 


the Victor .... 
card addressed 
Company will bring 


advanced wonderfully. 


culars of a very interesting nature. 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Fnnlr Damrosch, Director Incorporated 

ECU' ss.se.esS Address. SECRETARKsT E’/ld Are. 


AN ADVANCED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

with prescribed courses assuring a 

Thorough Musical Education 


nAN .,c MUSICAL INSTITUTE, WARREN, OHIO 

N THE OLDEST SCHOOL OF MUSIC IN NORTH AMERICA 

’arm Maintains a large Orchestra and two fine Military Bands. 

and for a 64-page catalog and the blue booh which ^"h DANA, Pies,dent. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPUED MUSIC 

/run UOTOODAI IT AN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) . _ 


What Others Say 

"We are advertised by oar loving 
friends." Shakespeare. 


Recital Programs 

Music That' Progressive Teachers 
Have Found Desirable 


I have received the 

Pifgno,” from he clasSc tO Q popular^and from 
The r tvp°e fs V clear?°the a papel' food i the fln- 

gerlng and pHrasing correct. and the^P de 

Mirpofcr 

Studyo r< *^ er ’'nV F booh I^ever used To^begim 


prefer J . eye 

^ -FUtasie 1 Whitehead. 


They are all practical .—Albert F. 


(C Sharp Minor), Rachmaninoff• 
i- aniasit- i mproinptu, Chopin ; Ulgoletto 1'an’. 
tasla, Verdi-Liszt; Khapsodie No. 13, Liszt • 
Valse Caprice, Joseph Hoffman; Rhapsodii 
No. 2, Liszt; Overture, William Tell (4 hdsl 
Rossini; Rondo Capriccioso, Mendelssohn 
Overture, Barber of Seville (4 hds), Rossini : 
Symphony No. 6 (4 hds), Beethoven. 


_...___ihegque,_, „ „„ 

vatore, Verdi-Blake ; Valse Brllliante, Op. 34 
Wagner-Leybach ; Valse Arabesque, Lack; ll 
No. 1, Chopin; Overture, “Zampa" (8 hds, 



V ' they drank it altogether in place of 

ssrnm.^ ssssss 

“ been left off and Postum used. 

ie choir began the hymn. When “I observe a curious fact about 
came to the line, “Neither are they Postum used among mothers.’ 
d ’„, the composer of the music had greatly helps the flow of m.lkmcasM 

fathers, fa 
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Answers to Questions 

=ajr 


L department of expert advice for the use of any ETUDE 
reader who may desire information upon s~»"" 
speciai musical subject 


C qyo^ ffl0 

U*' SUGAR 


SPECIAL NOTICE. " 

, All questions must be signed with the 
L and address of the writer. No atten- 
"l ” will he paid to questions not thus 

sis .? e Tf vour question is personal and not of 
'itnre that will appeal to the majority of 
a ? waders you will receive an answer by 

fi„arate sheet of paper and sign your name 
,nS address. Do not, send questions in the 
body of a latter referring to other depart- 

““‘ouestions referring to the interpreta¬ 
tion of special pieces, metronomic markings, 
itr cannot be answered in this department, 
is they are not likely to interest many of 

oa l otters, “The Etude Questions 


«A “S&TS, 0 "™ «<"■ 
sprite wIste 

18i6. As a teacher, composer and conductor 
he has taken foremost rank in his own coun 
I^,i.i5 e ^ as a friend of Mendelssohn, who 
admired his work greatly. Ritter says’ “lie 
has made the most important lmDresslon 
“Pon J*®““““I 1 A lfe 9 C Holland of the - 


SUGAR 


t 5L b Sealed Boxes Only! - Best Sugar for foam/Coffee!' By Grocers Everywhere! t 


Learn Piano Tuning 

A Profession that Can be Converted Into 
Money at Any Time or Place In the Civil* 
ized World, at an Hour's Notice. 


pays for 

6 Css, 

at J, 00. Mailed upon receipt oi oc. 

CARL FISCHER, Cooper Sq., New York 


thly niusica 
id Violinist! 

:e music supplement va 
Mailed upon receipt ol 




THE WORLD RENOWNED 

SOHMEB 


Decker 6 Son, Inc., “NtllvoRis'cnv" 1 


DECKER PIANOS E~i=r -3 

gs-issas 

..._^IPSS EMERSON PIANO CO. 

Rtewfsi” thls manner ’ but “ in A ,.asJs h w" n rf a u$K? high grade Grand and Upright Pianos. Catalog on request. 

the real meaning of “a ca- _ 560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 



sirable part of Philadelphia, f This 
home is maintained to provide for elderly 
ladies, whose services to the art of music as 

freedom from care for the remainder of their 
day, q For full particulars, write Secretary, 
236 South 3rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS AND TEACHERS 

Andrews 

becker .. 

BERNETTA 

davis '. 

day 

denison:,::::;:;. ‘:;r: 

DEVINE,LENA DORI AS 

greene .. 

cricks r 

MGERTY^Sm"^ 

HAIGHT. ' . 

HEINK. 

IRELAND ' 

Johnson. ; 

KROEGER’; 
MONZEL ^ 

MOULTON r 

nichols ::r:. 

PETERSILEA 
POTTERS 
QUINLAN 

SALMON'_ 

SHRYOCK i: 

TILDEN rS 

TRACTS 
veonzt s 

WHEELER hi 
WILDER 
WINKLER .7r 


St., Uetrolt, Mleh. pi 


THEORY AND NORMAL COURSES 

ALCHlin^^^ 
burrowesT 

BUTLER 160 KuyUton stre et, B« 

dunning r 

FLETCHER^sHi 
harmony 

KERN". 

KINDERGARTEN Bi; 

NORMAL'..'.. ' 

: shepard; 

■ STOBEREaSSH j 


SECURING A DESIRABLE 
teaching LOCATION. 

BY GEORGE C. BENDER. 

[Editor's No , TE '^Ti ie f r om 11 S. in § eor S e c ,; 
which is taken in pai t Mus i c Lessons, 

isa'a-jiss. 




city are good and cheap, the suburban 
teacher is likely to get only the poorer 
class of pupils, while the wealthier sub¬ 
urban residents will patronize the sup¬ 
posedly more efficient and influential 
teacher in.the nearby city. 

THE LESSON PRICE. 

The writer’s investigation shqws that 
the lesson price is controlled to a large 
extenj: by transportation conveniences. 
In the New England States, for in- 
stance, a good teacher residing one 
hundred miles from New York City 
can command two dollars a lesson, 
while many Qf those located in cities 
> given for t e many . forty miles away from the great 

A lack of knowledge con- 


rolue to young nrasi c 

Tocation 10 °Mr S B°endSr gives^ 
actical advice that may result in ge _ 

tUnshout his en_ 

It has been estimated that out of 
thousand enterprises started 
n this country only one in 
hundred succeeds. The fol- 


ml cnl Art Bldg., St. Louis. 1 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

AQUINAS 

BARTELrS^iSs 
Beethoven n,,..,.. 

calhoun.. 

CARL 

chandler: 


every tw 
annually 
every on 
lowing causes 

• {• ilures: 1st. A lack ot knowicuae metropo ii s can on i y as k one dollar 

cerning the market ‘ , 2 ™, instability lesson. In small cities situated near 
3 tt 5, incapable business .ckte^fewer rn, 

m Th a e S fimt n business consideration of the always a-welcome excursion, especially 
musician who is commencing his work in cases where it. may be accomplished 
as a teacher should be the important 
matter of territory or . locality. His 
future welfare will depend largely on 
a wise selection of a place for his es¬ 
tablishment. The selection of a loca- 


hour or two. Thus we find that 
audiences in large cities consist of a 
large percentage of suburbanites. 
Some young, teachers who desire to 

__ _ continue their instruction or attend 

mght to be guided by such special opera an( j conC erts may find it desir¬ 



able to live near the great m 
' and content themselves with a smaller 
g a nnai decision. . ...... 

f should be that income - The res.dents of the country 


e than ten miles from a large set¬ 
tlement is practically “off the earth." 
They also contend' that any teacher 
once established in a large city should 
never leave it for the supposedly stulti- 


HAHN'S SCHOOLS 

HAWTHOR NE 
HEINZE 


knox 

LANDON 
LIEDERHEIM 


CONSERVATORY 


The "business of the 

Boston Musical Bureau 


Beethoven Conservatory of Music 

St. Louis, Missouri 


MUSIC TEACHERS 

HIChTrADE POSITIONS 

Address The Music Teachers’ Exchange 
Suite 1014-15 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 

The Only Teachers' Agency Exclusively Musical. 

THE PHILIP BAT AUENCY, MANAGERS 


MARKS’ c T£S”i 
NATIONAL STS 
northwestern: 


SHENANDOAH 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


COLLEGE. Special Instruct!' 

virgil *. 


characteristics of, the territory in ques¬ 
tion as every business man would 
vestigate before making a final decision. 

Another consideration should be that 
of competition. We shall deal with surrounding a great city are sometimes 
these matters separately. m ° re progressive and more intellectual 

How should the young teacher judge than those of towns located far from 
of the . desirability of a new locality? the big centres, but this is by no means 
He should first look upon it from the invariably the case, 
standpoint of the relation in which the Many teachers hold that any location 
locality stands toward the article or 
services he expects to sell—that is, 
music lessons. In making this analysis 
he must find out definitely whether 
there is a demand for music lessons 

and how extensive this demand is. If ., , 

the demand does not exist, or is limited, f /' n S suround.ngs of the smaller city, 
and he still feels that there’are oppor- I 8>ve these optmons for what they are 
tunities, he must determine whether it worth. Deprived of concerts and other 
is possible to create a demand within intellectual stimulation, it is possible. 
a reasonably short time and whether that the teacher’s opportunities for 
this demand may be cultivated. self-development may be limited. 

The demand may be said to exist in A general teaching practice in a 

any town where the people support large city is not always the one which 

first-class concerts. In towns having yields the largest income. Moreover, 
local musical organizations which have a nlus i ca i knowledge alone does not 
been successful in securing adequate guarantce a goo d income. Capital and 
public patronage there need be little business abiUt y are needed to insure 
question as to the demand. A town success esl)ec ; a ii v j n i arge cities. For 
unenlivened by local pride should be , ’ P . y ■. ■ n t ten 

viewed with scepticism by the business these r / aS( T, thc , Sm " 

man, in this case the music teacher. mo, \ e deslrable ‘ I" tbe 

The fact that occasional concerts are 8 ood start can be madc wlth bmlte ° 
well patronized is no indication that ca P' ta ' an< l a reputation is much mot 
local organizations receive the same easil y obtained. The teacher, however, 
support. In many small cities the at- must exercise great caution. He will 
tendance at a concert given by per- find in cities within a radius of forty 
"formers from other cities is not neces- miles of the large city that society is 
sarily a sign of siricere interest, but divided into three classes, the net, 
may be the result of mere curiosity or those whose means are somewhat 
: desire for diversion. However, if a limited, and the poor. People of the 
regular course . of musical entertain- middle class are often cultured and 

ments is conducted in the city under music loving, but the teacher who con- 

:ion it may then be inferred ♦ U„ ,r (nr nrnvidillK & 


Teachers 

Your name should appear in 

Pianists 

Professional 

Organists 

Directory 

Singers 



consideration i 
with some surety that the opportuni¬ 
ties are good. 

There are still other important con¬ 
siderations. Population is not so sig¬ 
nificant a factor as one might suppose, 
for instance, the people of a city lo- 


may then be inferred sjders the necessity for providing a. 

good livelihood for himself and tos 
family should remember that it is w 
his advantage to receive as high a W 
as his services will warrant. We a« 
know that some of the best teachers 


The Interstate Teachers’ Agency 

IHacheca Building New Orleans 

SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND UNI¬ 
VERSITIES WITH DIRECTORS OF MUSIC. 
PIANO, VOICE AND VIOLIN TEACHERS 


VON UNSCHULD 
UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 


MARIE VO 
1847 L St., N. W. 


>n THE ETUDE when addrei 


.cated one hundred miles from any, of the da y are often ob lged t0 yf 
large centre are obliged to secure the through life receiving only one-n 
services of the local teacher. Thus it the • money they really deserve, 
is that a town of five thousand inhabi- many smaller cities the rich go to 
tants might support forty teachers, great city for entertainment and l»- 
a C ' ty ° f consid erable size struction. while the very poor «« 
metronolivoT . s ° me . lar S er and more neither time, money nor interest « 
five teachers ^ might r haVC sevent y- good music. This often limits 1 ! 1 
achers, no one of whom could er,,dHl 


make as good r 


- J I 5 VVFV* IUU31C. A Ills , L. 

Of whom could teacher to the middle class, and «! 

!rs* arts. srjsn, zzzsn'iZ** 

- >»- -- __ 
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NEW FIELD, 
desirable t 


iNV estigating I 

Whe er S V onaUy SS t h e ’cities under 
visit P ers0I1 T ^ s should not be done 
^otThave secured all the informa- 
i:,,t nbtainable through correspond- 
" on Write to the local music dealer 

^Jeavor'to find what the de- 
/for good compositions is, what 
ri sical .conditions are, and what 
I the teachers at present living 
sacc . tnwn are meeting with. If you 
” ^ that the income of the local 
61 w. who have already been work- 
' some years to build up a teaching 
, tice is limited, the prospects are 
' r3L good However, the teachers in 
t riven town may be inefficient and 
1)ri ght, active, young teacher is some- 
• es able to go in such a town and' 
build up-a good teaching clientele. 

It is difficult to secure this informa¬ 
tion through correspondence, and even 
a personal interview is often unsuccess¬ 
ful unless great tact is used. The music 

dealers in small towns, however, are 
often storehouses of information. . It 
is to their interest to secure a new 
patron and this should be remembered 
in conferring with them. Other sources 
oi general information are the editors 
of the local papers, who are'generally 
very obliging, and the heads of insti¬ 
tutions, such as the Y. M. C. A. or a 
•Civic Club.” In many western cities 
tftere is a “Chamber of Commerce,” 
which makes provision for the' distri¬ 
bution of information, and, in fact, pub¬ 
lish beautifully illustrated books giving 
full information regarding the city in 
question. This,.of course, is presented 
in the most rosy light imaginable. 

The local piano dealer should also be 
consulted. He knows that it is a very 
serious matter with you and will doubt¬ 
less give you his opinion with pleasure. 
You migjit also call upon the best- 
known local music teacher and explain 
your position. Obviously, in some 
cases, you can not place too much 
reliance upon the opinions of a man 
threatened with' a prospective rival. 

It is also very wise to consider the 
peculiar industrial conditions of the 
territory under investigation. Find out 
the number of local manufacturers, the 
character of their products, and the 
length of time the firms have been es¬ 
tablished. In some cases, your entire 
future could depend upon some one in¬ 
dustry that by a slight change in manu¬ 
facturing conditions, tariff, etc., might 
go to ruin and carry you with it. 

In cities where the local manufactur- 
1n g plant manufactures what is known 
^ seasonable articles,” that is, articles 
lcb are only in demand part of the 
J ; ar - “ e wage-earners may be out of 
4 i 3 cer t a ' n number of months 
“ er ® wfH surely be a consequent 
®g off in the number of music les- 
tr« S ( e . n ' dn tbe automobile indus- 
’ or instance, the manufacture of 
«„ f , expe r e , cars > requiring a- large 
denu/it Cap ‘ ta * * n advance of the 
” a l would involve risk and great 
and in tlme ’ since new styles, models, 
”ecessa entl °A S - ake constant changes 
will A” Industry of this kind 
' :: l ta r p '° y a ’ ar ? e factory force for a 
and dischanr the buSy season 

• ,lle slack 86 the same force d, ’ lrinR 
their f am -r eas ? n ' Tbu s the men and 

""P'oytnenf p1 eave , the town and seck 

*o™ nta,s - her e. The risk is 
elusivelv emllr” , be Population is ex- 
factories r P o Y cd by one or'two big 
^Pression r event of a business 

' 0wn andtt, h 6 / actorif as may close 
‘firowi, Q . c . em ployces would thus be 
of employment. In a city 


where the articles manufactured are 
m constant demand—that is, bought 
throughout the year regardless of sea^ 
son, and are thus staple—the money 
carpers are usually employed without 
interruption, which makes it unneces ■ 
sary for their children to discontinue 
their music lessons. 

Another consideration should be the 
nature of the residents. In some dis¬ 
tricts where the population is com¬ 
posed of foreigners or the children of 
foreigners, who have been drilled in 
maintaihmg the strictest economy, as 
have their fathers for * centuries, you 
cannot look for generous fees. 

living expense. 

You should also carefully investigate 
the matter of living expenses. Living 
expenses in the small town' are some-* 
times higher than they are in the city. 
The small merchant cannot compete 
with the large merchant because he 
cannot afford to carry a large and as¬ 
sorted stock, nor can he buy his goods 
in large quantities. 

Local choirs, choral societies, organ 
recitals, pupils’ recitals, as well as a 
good public school system indicate 
civic development, and are good signs. 
Banks, stores, and theatres also repre¬ 
sent thrifty and prosperous business 
conditions. 

At this point the reader is no doubt 
tempted to exclaim, “Oh, all this is 
very fine, but how could a stranger get 
all this information?” 

The admission on the part of such a 
reader that he could not gather such 
facts is the surest sign that he' does 
not possess -that greatest trait of the 
successful business man—resourceful- 

( Continued on page 430.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 

Will conduct Two Sessions of 
Special Summer Classes 
in July and August 

For all teachers of piano who are vitally 
concerned in solving the problem of what 
studies and pieces to use; who wish to study 

more clearly the important relation of suitable 
teaching material for each grade; Who are 
eager, in a word, to^ gain a wider view of the 

No work need be ptepared by the teachers; 
they are to listen and absorb the studies and 
pieces interpreted by Mrs. Adams, at the 


ranged in sequence, for 

heir classes, front these 
nfidence in themselves 
ts of proven material, 
wide sources, logically 


gather 
planned ft 


dng lit 


>n through the succeeding grades. 

Fir.t Session, July 19th to the 31.t 
Second Session, August 4th to the 17th 

(The work is the same at both sessions.) 
Write for further particulars to 

CROSBY ADAMS, Oak Park,Ill. 


ft / r SIX WEEKS’ COURSE 

3>0J FOR TEACHERS 

T w INCLUDING BOARD 

PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ELOCUTION, ETC. 

Teachers educated in Europe. Les- 
chetizky Piano Technic. Two private 
lessons per week. Class lessons in Nor¬ 
mal methods. Public School Music, 
Harmony, other subjects. 

Marks’ Conservatory of Music 

2 West I2Ist Street, New York 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


THINK 


PRACTICE 


PLAY 


like an Artist 


IE SHEPARD PIANO SYSTEM 

q Is Music Study such as you know if you were 
Thoroughly Trained PLUS a Certain Element 
which you DO NOT KNOW, but which raises the 
work—even the earliest grades—to the Artistic. It 
shows Definitely 

HOW TO COMMAND SUCCESS 

•I Every teacher taking the Normal Course acknowledges a NEW 
POWER in Teaching, and NEW RESULTS with Pupils. By it they 
make “Average” Pupils Artistic. (Do not say “Impossible,” for we 
deal with Principles that are NEW to you, and it IS Possible.) Our 

SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES -a our 
CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL COURSES 

We have a Special Condensed Course for Experienced Teachers and 
Highly Trained Musicians, .who- desire only to learn the New Educational 
Principles developed in this System ; and a Complete Normal Course , in¬ 
cluding Thorough Training in Musicianship and Scientific Teaching, for 
those desiring broader general preparation. 

«J Send for (free) “The Secret of the Artist,” “ How to Make Technic Fascinating," and 
other educational matter, with a Specimen Lesson. Do you know our System of 

HARMONY BY MAIL? 


The Shepard Schools of Music, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Summer School (and mail address) Orange, N. J. 


re equally successful. 



CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, established iser 

Miss Clara Baur, Directress 


'.ulty of International Reputation 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 

Elocution MUSIC Languages 

Also Special Normal Course in 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Founded AlflCriCflll C*011$6rVclt0fy Kimball Hall 

1 8 8 6 Music, Dramatic Art Chicago, Ill. 

Unsurpassed Faculty of seventy. Course of Study thorough and modern. 
Special Department for the training of teachers. Diplomas, Certificates 
Public School Music Department. 

Special Summer Session 

of five weeks, from June 28 to July 31, 1909. Lectures and Recitals by eminent 
artists. Terms moderate. Catalogue and special circular mailed free. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President- 


VIRGIL SCHOOL 

21 Wesf 16th Sfreef, New York 

MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


PIANO Special Summer Course 
For Teachers and Others 

JUNE 23 lo JULY 23, 1909 
....SEMD FOR CATALOGUE.... 


ZABEL BROTHERS 


Send for Itemized P 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


AND ENGRAVERS 


ition THE ETUDE when addressir 
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T H E JET U D E 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


r^WEIGESTER*-? 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF VOCAL MUSIC 


Class and Private Instruction, Normal 
Conrse, Recitals, Artist Concerts 


ROBERT G. WEIGR8TER 

Carnegie Hall 4 
INEW YORK CITY! 


Shenandoah School of Music 

DAYTON, VA. 

Largest Music School in the South 
Over 200 Students from 15 States.^ 

handing *good board, 8 farnl»hed room*) $H0 


MRS. BLANCHE D1NGLET-MATHEWS 

3638 Lake Avenue, Chicago 
Will give her course for Piano Teachers, 
Aug. 2 to 14, 1909 


Missouri Conservatory of Music 


rvatory, 1 
0910 Free 


JOHN DENNIS 


MEHAN 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


MRS. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 

LAMPERTI SUMMER SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 

BAXTER BUILDING, PORTLAND, MAINE 


BEGINNING JUNE IS. 
CLOSING SEPTEMBER 2. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL, PA. 

: • THE GLADS TONE, PHILA. 


PIANO NORMAL 
Los Angeles, California 

SUMMER SESSION FOR TEACHERS OF PIANO, JULY 5 TO 3 «, >909 

Wo P rklnli^"ninK M A S rt of T«chta|“ d ^c^No^2l 8 R^p^itotive in the'&cific Southwest 


A FRANCES PIKE, Dlrec 


enth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


VIRGIL 

SUMMER SCHOOL IN CHICAGO 

in connection with the Columbia School of Music, beginning Monday, 
June 21st, ending Saturday, July 24th, 

MR. and MRS. A. K. VIRGIL 
personally in charge. For circulars and further .particulars address 
Columbia School of Music, 712 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill., or 
A. K. Virgil, 1002 Flatiron Building, New York. 


Columbia 
School of Music 

CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 
Special engagement of 
MR. and MRS. A. K. VIRGIL 

SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 

in Virgil Clavier Method. For catalog 
and particulars address 

A. S. FAULKNER 
710 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


• - .-aver would asleep, the hideous thought of ‘to- 

A practical business man as morrow,’ and sometimes the hunger of 

review the plan here outlined witn . Way> , would disappear or rather 
proval, and consider lls . If w ould be forgotten. It seemed that 

vitally essential to his a as • ^ the soul of the grea t co n oser was 

he were working for tne und among us; we could hear him speak, 

would probably go over following: and his sighs and tears would mix with 
in some such way as about ours. His plaster mask upon the wall, 

Having found out aun correspond- even, would seem to listen. And when 
the prospective location y c ^ gon the i ast no te had died away, the icy 
ence, he would visit t P g hotel, rain upon the window panes would 

21 5 S. 1 ,‘r A.”S “a. M. Ballestrieri 1 , also . 

casually step into a cigar store, P 

haps, and have a friendly chat with tne ’NEW PUBLICAXI0NS 

incidentally leaning Well-Known Solos and How to Play 


wtre^s^y them, by Charles W. Wilkinson, published 

The ” lf nn the pastor of some by W. Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, 
would call °" * he - ^oduce himself, London, W. C„ Eng. Price 50 cents. 

case and intentions, and un- Twenty-six familiar pieces are treated 
state his case valuable inf or- in this little book with great care. After 

r,S 41y ^.» “tf upoii . short of ,h, ,on» of 

“1 prominent teacher, and by the pieces, the author goes on to point out 
exercise of great tactfulness, find out specific details regarding their mterpreta- 
the size of his income, the nature of tion. A cleverly conceived, well-executed 
his expenses, the price obtained for little work 

lessons and some information regard- Old Irish Folk inustc and Songs, by ?. 
ing the general musical conditions of W. Joyce, LL.D published by Longmans, 
the place The reader need not doubt Green & Co., London and New York, 
the possibility of so cajoling any one Price $3.50^ Dr. Joyce is President of 
into giving up such personal details, the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ire- 
for the writer has himself been the land, and has bestowed on this work all 
victim of such' treatment After the the enthusiasm and eruditio,. which might ■ 
business man had gone so far, he be expected. It consists of a collection 
would investigate the business methods of 842 Irish airs and songs hitherto un- 
of the local teachers. He would con-’ published, at least not in their present 
suit the local newspapers to see if his form. The author spent his early life 
prospective rivals advertised, and study among the mountains in County Limerick, 
the nature of their efforts in this di- and these tunes were part of the estab- 
rection. With his notes carefully ar- lished order of things. “You heard them 
ranged, he would study the situation everywhere,” he says in his preface, 
adequately, and form his decision ac- ‘‘sung, played, whistled; and they were 
cordingly. mixed up with the people’s pastimes, oc- 

There is a way out of every difficulty, cupations and daily life. Though we had 
and it can always be discovered by the pipers, fiddlers, filers, whistlers, and sing- 
resourceful man. The reader needs but . e rs of our own, wandering musicians were 
follow his example. Here it is only welcome; and from every one some song 
possible to offer suggestions. It is only or air that struck our fancy was pretty 
possible to point out the road; the sure to be learned and stored up to form 
reader must do his own traveling. pa rt of the ever-growing stock of n' 

THE STORY OF BALLESTRIERI’S 
“BEETHOVEN’S KREUTZER 
SONATA.” 


EMIL LIEBLING’S 

Piano Teachers’ Institute 

IN CHICAGO 

From July 5 to August 7,1909 

PRIVATE LESSONS, LECTURES, RECITALS 
Send lor Circular No. 2 

EMIL LIEBLINGriciinball Hall, Chicago 


[So 
the st 
thoven’ 


strelsy.” 

Maurice Guest, by Henry Handel Rich¬ 
ardson, published by Duffield & Co., New 
York, price $1.50. This is a novel deal- 
readers have asked for ing with student life in Leipsic. One 
hopes that, like the report of Mark 


replica of 
It ^appears 


Zreutzer Sonata,” a copy of wmut - - 

with our Special April*issue, that Twain’s death, it is greatly exaggerated. 

^ is possible that life can be free and 
lrnished to us hy the owner of a easy in Leipsic no less than elsewhere, 
tiat"thore 6 i stwy^xSt ‘the and musicians are not compelled to take 
fleseription given herewith. We are VOWS of chastity. The book deals with 
°delt|hted lat to SO re“?ve r an °oU a somewhat unsavory condition of af- 
tob's Note.] * th * S famous 
“In this painting, 

pointing to his “Beethoven,” “I have 
reproduced an oft-acted scene of my 
Mf| jP my own studio, 
the foreground 


made by Ballestrieri. 
y many of our 

painting. —Edi- fairs, and though literature 
said restricted by the limited requirements of 

’ “the Young Person,” the present experi¬ 
ment in literature is not important enough 
to warrant an excursion into unclean 
fields. It is sufficient to say that if the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC METHODS 

CHAUTAUQUA. N. Y., July 3d to Aug. 13th, 1909 

TWO TERMS OF THRBB WEEKS BACH 

For partlcuUrs address HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Conservatory of Music. INDIANA, PA. 


. MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


play of life 

The young man me mregrouna is , , ' ' . _ 

myself. Often during the unlighted book conv,nces a few studo "! s who 
winter days, when lack of sun or lack tem P ted to stud y music ln Europe , 
of spirit prevented work, we were wont they can get the instruction e< l ual Y we 
to loll about with pipe and book When at home undcr bct,er condl,lon8 ’.“ wl 
weary of the dolce far niente of the haVe nlore or less i ustified its ex,stence ' 
discussion of Velasquez or Titian the M *’-- *— 1 


Idiomatic Ear-training, by Albert D. 


calm would come when music is father J ewett - published by A. D/Jewett, 

and mother to you sweetheart and Flatiron Building, New York, price $1.00. 
*■— Tt~.it-- sweetheart and This little work is a text-book intended 


fame. Beethoven was our favni-;t» - -- —- •<> - —- . 

When the first notes of his sonatas for tbe use of children’s classes. It is 
would drop into our hearts and soul S es P ecia "y adapted for teaching children 

Si' wa°s rl sVn aS A° St ’ 311 Was ^--gotten; ’ 

all was still. Our souls came out to 

the edge of ourselves to drink in - - ---- 

peace of it. Disappointment would he who are lookin 8 for a book winch avoids 
forgotten, the blue devils would r„n complications, and gives explicit tnstruc- 
- tions along the lines laid out by the au¬ 
thor in his preface. 


how to listen, and to gain a good 
ception of the more elementary stages 
music. It should be of 


teachers 


New York School of Music and Arts w R 9 ™ st. 

RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director Z.’SSSTA J™!* 

• I—Unlimited Free IM™#. ® V ° c ^' Department. 


Special Summer Rales—Booklet Mailed on Application—Unlimited Free Ad vantage- ■ 

. Please mention THE ETUDE wl ” : 1 -—-- 


All inmost things, we may say, are 
melodious, naturally' utter themselves 
in song. The meaning of song goes 
deep. Who is, there that, in logic 2 ' 
words, can express the effect music has 
on us.— Carlyle. 
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THE EX u D E 


Summer Schools Summer Schools 


BROOKFIELD SUMMER SCHOOL 

vw —OF MUSIC 


rtFMTV-SECONP SESSION NINTH YEAR AT BROOKFIELD 

we offer unparalleled advantages in the 

STUDY of singing 

To this specialty the school is mainly dedicated 
, hic h are DAILY CLASSES covering Methods, Interpretation and Train- 
J.of Teachers, all personally conducted by Herbert Wilber Greene. 

lc nON~ALSO GIVEN IN PIANO, ORGAN AND THEORY 

session Begins June 30th. Ends August 24th 

3 fOR PROSPECTUS ADDRESS 

I, i. GREENE, 864 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK CITY 

Alter June 1st, Brookfield Center, Conn. 


III. SHERWOOD 

11 A/VT TCir 


CONCERT PIANIST 

AND DIRECTOR 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, Chicago, Ill. 

2M 8CMEB SEAS0B, CHACTAGQGA INSTITUTE, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YOKE 

A. H. HOLMES, 725 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BRENAU SUMMER SCHOOL AND CHAUTAUQUA 

The finest advantages in Music, Art, Oratory, Literary Branches, Domestic Science, 
... rs, summer climate of Gainesville is ideal. The college has the handsomest concert 
SintheSouth; - - t ~ s -*---- ui ~‘---- 


s c tro‘or k oF 


MUSIC-EDUCATION 


for Students and Teachers of 
Music—Pianoforte, Vocal, 
Violin, Harmony, Counter¬ 
point, Composition. 

CALVIN BRAINERD CADY. Principal 

Summer School and Normal Courses 

for Pianoforte, Vocal, Kindergarten and Public School Music Teachers and Students. 

Portland, Oregon Send for announcements to 

June 8—August 6 School of Music Education 

0 UNE 28 m .od C X. r rjui; 3 o 225 Newbury St., BOSTON, MASS. 


summer fiitcCET ¥ 

miUAL KloMJLX MUSIC STUDY 

C OURSE Five weeks from June 28th. Lectures, Classes 


Carnegie Hall, N. Y. CoUeg 


* C. BENNETT 

VOCAL INSTITUTE 

CARNEGIE HALL, New York City 
Post Office Bldg., AsburyPark, N. J. 


W School at Asbury 
ar beginning June First 


Silts, first ten* 3 *¥ only teacher of Vernon, 
Ortistl andf th ^ R ° yal 0pera ‘ Yiennae 
p U pii s of Mr B CrS reputat * on ^ av 
ircular of information address 

CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr.D.A.Clippinger 

Will hold an institute for singers and 
vocal teachers in his studio in Chicago, 
beginning Monday, July 5th, and end¬ 
ing Saturday, August 7th. The fu1 
course includes fifteen private lessons, 
ten class lessons, lectures, recitals, etc. 
Send for circular. Address 

MR. D. A. CLIPPINGER 
4 ,0 Kimball Hall. Chicago. 111. 


FINEST CONSERVATORY IN THE WEST 

DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 



FRANCIS L. YORK, M.A., Director 


Unsurpassed Advantages for a 
COMPLETE MUSICAL ED- 
UCATION. OVER 1,000 
STUDENTS. 50 THOR¬ 
OUGHLY SKILLED IN¬ 
STRUCTORS. 

Special Summer Session 

Five weeks, beginning June 28, 
1909. PIANO, VOICE, VIO¬ 
LIN, ORGAN, THEORY, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


JAMES H. BELL, Secy. 

530 Woodward Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 

Write for Catalog (Department A). 


MARY WOOD CHASE 

SCHOOL OF ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


s MARY WOOD CHASE, 


In Hide., Chicago 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

--- q f Director 

ped music schools 
acuity of capable 

siting Seattle dur- 
ir headquarters here. 

- - WASHINGTON 


Louis G. H^JPiano) Frey of 

THE HEINZE SCHOOL OP MUSIC, 
1714 Chestnut St., Phlla., Pa., 

will give lessons during the summer months. 
Course for teachers at special rates. 


THE JENNETTE LOUDON 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

M. JENNETTE LOUDON, Dirrctor, 

420 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSE. JUNE 21-JULY 26 

SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 


Dunning System of Improved 
Music Study for Beginners 

In response to a demand, which has increased from year to year, that the 
Dunning System be taught at Chautauqua Lake, the second normal class 
for teachers of the summer will open August 12th, at Chautauqua Lake, 

This beautiful spot is too well known as the Mecca for teachers, who go 
there knowing that at no other place will they be able to combine the same 
educational privileges with a summer recreation. The first summer class 
for teachers will open July 5th, at Buffalo, N. Y., an ideal summer resort on 
Lake Erie. 

As these classes are limited and applications are coming in earlier than ever 
before, it would be wise to thoroughly investigate, then register as early 
as possible. Endorsed by Leschetlzky Scharwenka, De Pachmann, Dr. 

Mason, Wm, Sherwood and many others and declared by them to be the 
best system for teaching children in use. Address, 

CARRIE LOUISE DUNN I ING 

526 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New York 


X/Iiss Gertrude Paine, a well-known teacher on 
the Pacific Coast, and the only authorized teacher of teachers of the 
Dunning System on the Coast, will hold a normal training course for 
teachers in Los Angeles, California, Sept. 1st, under the same 
conditions as Mrs. Dunning conducts the classes. Address, 

MISS GERTRUDE PAINE, 1023 S. Burlington Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BURROWES COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY, 

in-awarten and Primary-Instruction for Teachers hy Home Study. Sr.":, 

Kindergarten^’ Katharine bubbowes. aatB SaJirSSg 
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REED ORGAN MUSIC 



&etb €>rgan iFCIetfjob 

CHAS. W. LANDON 

jMusical pictures 

PRICE, 50 CENTS 

ocnooi or 

Reed Organ playing 

Price, $1.50 Foreign Fingering 

The method is superior in many practical points to those 

A MORE POPULAR COLLECTION OF MEDIUM 
GRADE PIECES HAS NEVER BEEN PUBLISHED 

j&S?-“ .Tt'K fi. T & 

that, first of all, a book must have musical interest ; it must 
then have ^some technical value ; and must be well con- 

Price of each. $1.00 (Sheet Music) 

A complete school, consisting of a melodious set of 

tgatlSS 

®f)e Jfirst gear for tfje 
^Piano or Cabinet Crgan 


Th!i n |ii(Tii37ugln 'kilTa 

atsssvs: -“7 *■ *- - - 


for Cburcb anb ibome 

A Complete 

Technical Course lor Beginners 

COMPOSED and COMPILED BY 

EUGENE THAYER, Mus. Boc. 

kittle Rome player 

PRICE, 50 CENTS 

IT thepiano! _ . . COr 6 ° rgan 

a wide range of composers. A few of the pkcSmentioned 

Classic and JModern Gems 

Reed Organ 

This work has been made to answer # demand for Reed 
Organ Music from Grades III to V, of which there never 

^Material will be found in this volume for all occasions. 

lesson W th any P rimer > can _ be taken up at ‘he very first 

laus (Urgant 

Three Volumes Price, $1.25 Each 

here may give some idea of the character of the work : 
“Gaily Chanting Waltz,” byBehr; “The Young Recruit,” 
by Rathbun; “Little Hostess Waltz,” by Engelmann; 


H Graded Course of Instruction 

Cabinet Organ 

By M. S. MORRIS Price. 10 cents each 

The Juvenile Duet Players 

Price 50 Cents 


A carefuil, complied Us^o^boots and^s for this popular 

found to be of e ual rad *" T “ P and ndo wlU be 


THEO. PRESSER. PUBLISHER, 1712 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


















































































































HIGHEST IN HONORS 

Walter Baker & Co.’s 

Cocoa and Chocolate 

10Q Years of Constantly 
Increasing Sales 

CO Highest Awards in 
Wfc Europe and America 

A medical writer says—“The use 
of a thoroughly reliable preparation 
of cocoa should be universally en¬ 
couraged, and it is the consensus of 
opinion among medical men as well 
as laboratory workers that the break¬ 
fast cocoa manufactured by Walter 
Baker & Co. Ltd., not only meets 
the indications, but accomplishes even 
more than is claimed for it.” 

WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 

E ““ d DORCHESTER, MASS. 


FRANZ KNEISEL 
Founded of the Kncisel (Quartet: Violinist 


VOS0 PIAN0S 

_VO! 


evlr, f en 1 eStabllsne d Over 55 YEARS 

»*•' 

home tree ot expense. Write for de hver the new piano in vour 

VOSE 6 SONS PIANO 

■UDE when .... ------^aSS. 


-theetude when addre ~ souradvertUer - 


The likenesses printed on this page are taken from a book called “Ap¬ 
preciations,” which contains also likenesses of many more of the great musi¬ 
cians of the world. A copy of the book will be sent, gratis, upon application 
to Mason & Hamlin Co., Boston. 

The likenesses are of musicians who are to-day living forces, not of those 
who are past and gone, but of those who are active now, and who by their 
calling are up-to-date in the world’s achievements. Each and every one of 
these living forces believes the 

ifam&lfmttlttt 

PIANO 

THE Greatest Piano in the World's History 


ivers cc Pond Model Florentine, 

The Grand de Luxe. 

of the day. op ® n,sdp grands —the fashionable piano ty 

meat of the average American J lth tone volume reduced to the requii 
tone quality and satisfying action tlV’^^T U . sUl1 relauls the beautil 
- g act,on to uch distinctive to our larger grands. 
Model Florentine’’can be obtains iv„ b 

if we have none in your immediate f a- nny . °/ °’ lr authorized dealers, or. 

+w meut ’ ., Pers onal selection will tbSi^I^ ^yect from our large Boston estnb- 
Wl11 gladly ship subiect to i ~ vlth M ! ch intelligence and care 

f„T\^ b e ' even thou gh you reiide C S£ v ? l,e,lt systems of Payment 

fill new catalogue picturing FlorentV^ °i f V ules from Boston. Our benuti- 
exact floor space required mailed free up011 request a pnper P ® 11601 showing 

IVERS f POND PIANO COMPANY 

41 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





























































